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THE POLITICAL SERVICE ON THE NORTH- 
WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA, 

By a SoiDtSA A 24 D Studbot of the Frontibr. 

In the hour of need England expects every man to do his 
duty; and every true man does it, as the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon all the world over can tell. When duty calls, 
political officer, civilian, doctor, eveiy man of English blood* 
must fight for himself and bis country- All honour to chose 
who have fulhlied this duty when the call camel The 
name Chicral is, and long will be, a monument of duty so 
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2 PoHiUal Service on the Norik- West Frontier of India. 

foliilkci. Capacity to lead and courage to fight are quali¬ 
ties which the Almighty has been pleased to confer im¬ 
partially on His creatures, not alone on those whom the 
Government commissions or enlists, and designates "the 
combatant forces of the Crown” or "the army.' Never- 
clieless, that army is a jealous army, and inasmuch as it is 
tile rule and custom of the service that only combatant 
officers shall command Her Majesty's troops, those officers 
hold firmly by their rights. The political officer has 
military rank and title, and the medical officer also, but 
the army bolds that such rank and title confers no power 
of command over troops, .As long as there is a comet or 
ensign—or sub-lieu tenant, in these fin-de-si^eU days—to 
take command, political, medical, ,or other departmental 
officers are not called upon to assume combatant functions. 
Such Is the opinion and custom of the army. 

In the old days of the Panjab, certainly, James Abbott, 
Herbert Edwardes, Reynell Taylor, and Harry Lumsden, 
though serving in a civil capacity, took command of bodies 
of troops, mostly Irregular levies, Colonel Mackeson led 
frontier expeditions, while John Nicholson in 1857 laid 
aside the work of a Deputy Commissioner to assume the 
command of the " movable column,” with the rank of 
Brigadier-General. Again, in 1858 we find Major Bechcr, 
the Deputy Cosnoiiasioaer of Ha^ara^ co-operating with 
Sir Sydney Cotton against Sitana, in command of a force 
of Panjab irregular troops. Eldred Pottm^r and James 
Outran} were soldiers or " politicals ” as occasion demanded. 
John Ci^poys Haugbtoo, the hero of Charlkar, and father of 
John Haughton of Tirah fame, performed vali,uJ:^Ie service as 
a solder-civilian from 1844 to his retirement in 1873. Major 
D’Arcy Todd quitted Herat, where he showed himself 
endowed with a higher sense of his nation’s honour chan 
did the Viceroy, who disavowed and tried to disgrace him, 
and going back to military duty proved himself the good 
soldier and sterling fellow he was, and died In command of 
his troop of horse artillery at the Battle of Ferosshah. 
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Henry Rawlinson was as gallant in action as be was firm 
and able in diplomacy. These officers, however, were all 
soldier-politicals and soldiers to the backbone, as their 
deeds and achievements proved. Harry Lumsden was a 
soldier whom chance occasionally employed as a civilian, 
However, what was needluj.and therefore customary, m the 
forties and fifties is no longer so in the nineties. The 
political officer no longer takes command of troops. On 
the contrary, when it is found necessary to combine military 
control^ one and the same person, that 

(if no earlier 

Burnes-Elphinstone fiasco bad electrifiedbo 3 vC^Csl^J^^^' 
and nation, the chiefmilicaryaQdpoltcioalpo wer inAfghaoiaCan 
was vested in General Sir George Pollock. This was done 
by Lord Auckland before he handed over the government 
to Lord EUenborough at Calcutta on February 2$, 1842; 
for on February 14, 184a, Sir Robert Sale, writing from 
Jalilabad, states that he had received the previous day 
from Peshawar the intelligence that ‘'full military and 
political powers in Afghanistan had been vested in’’ Sir 
George Pollock. The tone of Lord EHeaborough’a earlier 
letters from India shows that be, too, grasped the evils that 
had arisen from the subordinadcn of the ratlitary to tbe 
pdidcal power at Kabul. Sir William Macnagbteo, over 
whose name the bitter memory of tbe Kabul disaster of 
1841 hangs like a pall, was directly or indirectly the cause 
of the command at Kabul being entrusted at the end of 
1840, not to the capable though plain-spoken General 
Nott,*but to the enfeebled body and mind of Gte&eral 
Elphinstone. The two ablest political officers under Sir 
William Macnaghten’g orders, Eldred Potdnger ahd Hepry 
Rawlinson, were the very men whom he mistrusted, writing 
of the one as “alarmist," and rejecting the sound coun,s©I 
of the other. When General Pollock was seat to relieve 
Sale, Eldred Pottinger was a prisoner; and the political 
officer who had been befooled by the Gbilzal chiefs, and 
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who had used ali his infiuence with General Sale co induce 
biro to surrender Jalalabad to the traitor and murderer, 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, was the last man to be entrusted 
with high authority. With Major Rawlinson the case was 
different. He had lived in amity, and yet held his own 
with the blunc old soldier (Nott) who commanded at 
Kandahar. Each had learnt to respect the ocher, and each 
was a true, loyal, and able servant of hb Queen and 
country. Whether it was Lord Auckland or Lord Ellen- 
borough who directed Nott to " 

powers on the but it was the step in the 

- *.| 5 fP tlifeaion. The Kabul disaster had aroused the 
Government of India to a sense of the folly and danger of 
political interference in military operations. If any doubt 
remained in the mind of Lord Ellenborough as to the 
wisdom of modifying the powers of political officers de¬ 
puted to accompany troops in the field, it must have been 
removed by a letter or memorandum written to hinf on 
March 30, 1842, by the Duke of Wellington. His opinion 
and advice as that of the greatest of British Generals, and 
one, too, who knew India and Oriental warfare, muse carry 
we^ht, and we therefore quote it in extenso: 

“But I should not perform my duty to my satisfaction, 
either to you or cowards the public, if I did not point out 
to you an evil, the existence of whkh has beea the cause 
of much of the disaster which has occurred, and of the 
existing stare of affairs. 

“ I mean the great mStary powers which it has been the 
practice of all the Governments of India to extend*to the 
Pt^icical Residents with the several native Powers, and 
even what are galled the Agents of the ‘Governor-General, 
whether resident within the British territories or beyond 
the frontier. 

“ It is reasonable enough that, where the Sovereign pays 
a subsidy to d^e British Governoienc for the service of a 
body of British troops stationed within his territory, the 
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diplomatic agent of the British Government should have a 
control over the operations of the troops, and that these 
should not be involved in military operations for the 
service of the subsidizing Sovereign without the knowledge, 
and even the requisition, of the Resident, But there should 
be limits to these powers given to Political Agents. They 
should be required not to make such requisitions without 
previous conference and concert with the commanding 
officer of the troops; a perfect knowledge on his part of 
what it is desired chat he should do; his satisfaction that 
the means at his disposition are suffieieot to attain the 
object in view, and that be will be supported as he o^hX 
to be by all the power of the Sute, civil as well as military, 
in order to provide for his supplies, for his communications, 
and the security of his return to his original position with 
honour. 

•‘These communications between poliUcal agents and 
comtnanding officers were the common practice in old 
times. Nay, it is the practice in Europe. When I com¬ 
manded the Army of Occupation, as it was called, in 
France, I was in constant, almost daily, correspondene# 
with a conference of diplomatic agents at Paris, who kept 
me informed of all that passed; and 1 could receive and 
act upon no commuuication of importance from the 
French Government excepting through the channel of ^ 
this conference. 

“ But the position filled by Sir Willi^ Macnaghien tras 
by no means similar to that of the Residents at the Courts 
of the native States in India which paid sub«dies for the 
service of troops, or to that of the Conference of Ministers ' 
at Paris after the Peace of 1815. 

“He directed all the operations of the troops, not im¬ 
mediately by communication from himself to the General 
Commanding-in-Chief/or to the commanding officer of a 
detachment from the army, but by order of his inferior 
political agent or deputy posted with such detachment. 

“ Thus, when orders were sent from Cabul to General 
Sale to march from Jellalabad to Cabub to support the 
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troops at Cabul, they were not sent by General Elphin- 
stone, commanding Che troops at Cabul, to General Sale, 
commanding the troops at Jellalabad, but by Sir William 
Macnaghten, the Resident at the Court of Shah Shoojah, 
to Captain Macgregor, his deputy, with General Sale’s 
division at Jellalabad. 

‘•In the same manner General Nou, who commanded 
a corps of hve thousand men at Candahar. He had with 
him a Political Agent named RawHnson, employed by Sir 
William Macnaghten in correspondence'with natives of all, 
classes and parties at Herat, in and out of Candahar. 

"I have l^ely had before me, sent from Bombay, a 
correspondence between the commanding officer of the 
troops. General Note, and this gentleman, in which the 
latter requires the former to march oat of Candahar and 
to attack a body of rebels aasembling at a place called 
Dehla, at the distance of some miles from C^dabar. This 
operation must have been preceded by others to force*the 
Dooranis resident in Candahar to quit the place, or to 
d«Jstroy them if they should refuse. And, after all, the 
risk of the operation was aggravated by that of the loss of 
die place while it should be in the course of being carried 
on. General Nott stood hrm, and did not attend to this 
requisition. 

“But the reason for which 1 have drawn your attention 
so particularly to the existing system is that it is a novelty 
and an abuse of modem times, ariting out of jealousy of 
the power of military officers. But the consequence of its 
existence is that the genera! and superior officers of the 
' arsay—who, after alJ, must command and be responsible 
for the operations of the troops in action agunst the 
en«ny—wHl undertake nothing, be responsible for aothlng, 
except to obey the orders which the Political Agent or bis 
deputies think proper to give them’. A consideration of 
this state of things will show clearly the cause of the losses 
in Afghanistan in the last five months of 1841, and par¬ 
ticularly of the want of energy and enterprise at Cabul 
during the period which elapsed from the commencement 
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of the insurrection of the Ghiljies in October, 1841, to 
January, 1842.”* 

Though the Duke of Wellington mentions names, and 
among them, with an accent of disapproval, the name of 
one of the finest soldier-diplomats India and Persia have 
known, we must remember that he is criticising and con¬ 
demning not persons, but a principle- It was the system 
that was at fault. The men themselves were mostly good 
men and true. Even Dr. P. B. Lord, of whom more later, 
died like a brave man as he was, to the last pursuing his 
rdle of guiding, or jnwguiding, the military commander to 
accompany whom he had been deputed.' Had the great 
Duke known that Sir William Macnaghien was wont, on the 
slightest reverse, to cast blame on and dispar^e bis offices 
and troops, whose support alone enabled him to maintain 
himself and his puppet Shah Shuja at Kabul, and who died 
almost to a man, the victims of his ineptitude, his (the 
Duke’s) emphatic protest would have taken the form of an 
indignant remonstrance or a strongly-worded vindication. 
Even now. when sixty years have gone by, it angers the 
spirit to read die contemptuous comments quoted 
which this confident civilian, snugly ensconced m Kabul, 
with his facile but fallacious pen at the brave officers 
and men whom a Government had so unhs^^^ily placed ^ 
his beck and call When we read how those troops fought 
and won when led by such men as Nott. Sale, Dennie, 
Monteith, Griffiths, Wymer, Broadfoot. and others; wbeu 
we recall the defence of Ghazni, Jalalabad, and Kalat-t- 
Ghilzal, and the struggle to the death of the brave Gurkha 
regiment at Charikar, we may well resent the strictures of 
the “ Envoy and Minister,” though he was, as Mr.. R. 
Low says. brilliant scholar who canied off aU the prizes 
at the Calcutta University "—in other words, a pioneer of 
the " Competlcion-wala.” In November, 1841, what was 

• PtoB “The Icdian Adroinisirad&n of Lord EUenborough, m hu 
CorrMpODdence triib the Duke of WcUington," edited by Lord Coldieste 
in 
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Deeded at Kabul was a man (a prototype of the John 
NichoisoD at Delhi, who was ready to call on the army to 
d^se Arcbdale Wilson), who, carrying the army with 
him, woold have set Macnagbten, Elphinstone,and Shelton 
aside, and nominated a man of action to the command. 
John Nidit^on was then a young subaltern besieged in 
Ohazm. His day had not yet come.. The burden of in¬ 
eptitude in the senior grades hut^ like a upaa-twa over 
the devoted troops, and doomed them to destruction. Yet 
there w^ many a good and brave officer there, soldier and 
political, ready to do and dare to save that anny. They 
wanted one or two men like Geo^ Broad foot aod 
Augustus Abbott—the men who made Sir Robert Sale at 
Jalalabad—to take the lead. It was Broadfoot who led, at 
first unsupported, the opposition to *the abandonment of 
Jalalabad. . It was Abbott's insUtence that impelled Sir 
Robert Sale to sanction the sortie of April 7, which raised 
^e siege aod conferred on the garrison the proud d(«inc* 
^on of relievu^ themselves, and reaping the first-huits of 
revenge for the dasGtrdly massacre of their comrades. 

Sir John Kaye pays a just tribute to the soldier-politicals 
of the first Afghan War. The truth is that the good 
political is also, as a rule, a good soldier, and presumably 
the good soldier has beeo found to make a good pditkaL 
Tbk may ^by fifty or dxty years ago, when a man 

proved himself a competent soldier, the Government of 
India very frequently appointed him to some important 
pditical post. Thus, Sir William Nott was ^pointed 
Resident at Lucknow in 1842, and when invalided was 
mce^ded there In 1843 by Sir George Pollock. Major 
Georgt Broadfoot, of Jalalabad fam^ became the Agent to 
the Govercior-G«tcral on the North-West Frontier; and 
Major Lewis Brown, die stanch defender of Kihun, 
became Resident at B»oda. We may appropriately con¬ 
clude this imperfect list of Indian soldier-diplomats with 
the names of John Malcolm, Henry Lawrence, John Jacob 
and Robert Sandeman, names which speak for themselves. 
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Several notable cases have occurred of medical officers 
rising to some distinction in the political service. Of the 
enlightened and scholarly medico • political, the Indian 
service has produced no better eiample than the late 
Surgeon-Gonecal Bellew, who accompamed Major Harry 
Lumsdento Kandahar in 1858 ; Str R. Pollock to Sistan In 
1872} Sir Douglas Forsyth to Kashgar in 187$, and who 
played an important part at Kabul In the second Afghan 
War. Of the militant medico-political school, of the type 
which Mr. Thorbum in his latest work christens “the 
firebrand,’' we may instance Dr. Lord, whom Sir Henry 
Durand in his history of the first Afghan War represenc* 
as “making: the nortb’easterc frontier of Afghanistan the 
scene of petty aggressive operations, calculated in his 
opinion to prove alike the necessity df his mission and his 
ability to fulfil its objects,” and whom Sir John Kaye also 
paints in no very favourable light Stocqueler, in his 
“ Memorials of A^jaaistan,” treats Dr. Lord more leniently \ 
but his narrative incideaitally shows that Dr. Lord scattered 
the troops at bis dispose at Bamiao, involved them in 
dangerous posidoDSi fr^ whidi Brigadier Dennie had to 
be sent to extricate them, and finally, by the inaccuracy of 
his information, so seriously misled the BrigacUer that he 
suddaly found himself opposed to Dost Mahomed's whole 
force, instead of, as he was led to expect, a few hundred 
men. Dennie’s pluck and prompt attack saved the 
situation and won the day. In the last scene in which 
Dr. Lord figures, we find him, curiously enough, raking 
upon himself to advise an officer commanding in the field as 
to the movement of the troops. That the advice led to 
disaster, and to the death, among others, of Dr. Lord, 
was a matter of accident that could not be foreseen. The 
case is curious, as an instance how in those days polmcaJ 
officers, even those who had had the educa^ of surgeons, 
not soldiers, allowed riiemselves, and were allowed, to 
influence the conduct of military operations. Thus, again, 
when Sir Kobert Sale led a force into the Kobistan in 
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September, 1S40, Kaye adds; Sir A. Bumes accompanied 
it, and directed the movsmmts.'* (The italics are otita.) 
Ac Colonel E. G. BarroVs lecture in July, 1899. Simla 
on Stonewall Jackson, the Director of MiliUry Education in 
India made "the danger of civilian interference and control 
where military operations are concerned” the subject of 
special remark. 

Some mghteen month# there appeared a volume, 
written by one who, like Dr. Lord, had been educated 
for the medical profession, and subsequently selected by 
the Government of India for political employ, which hta 
the air antgating to the writer something more than 
mere political powers, and which throws serious blame on 
the conduct of a young soldier who lost his life in what 
most people regard as* a brave and conscientious effort to 
do his duty. The book to which reference is made » 

Cbitral: the Story of a Minor Si<^e,” by Sir G. S. 
Robertson, K.CS.L The impression which that book seems 
to stggest is that during the crisis m Chitral from January 
to April, 189s, both the military command and the political 
control were vested in the author. To grasp this thoroughly 
the book itaeif must be read. The elaborate account 0 
affecting interviews with officers early in January, 1895^ at 
Gilgit, and the painstaking explanation of the reasons why 
Colon^ Kelly was nut then in cotnmand of the troops 
there {oide chapter via.) seem hardly essential to the 
narrative. The troops m the Gilgit Agency at that time 
would appear to have constituted three independent com¬ 
mands, viz., the 3and Pioneers, under Colonel Kelly; the 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troc^, under Captain Camp¬ 
bell: and the detachment (200 rifies) of the r4th Sikhs 
under Captain Ross, The two last-named contingents were 
placed at the British Agent’s disposal, but not under his 
command, by the Government of India, for purposes of 
escort and for the maintenance of peace. When Sit George 
Robertson therefore speaks (in chapter viil) of Captain 
CampbeQ as his "senior soldier assistant” and " respon- 
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sible military adviser/' and (m the conclusion) of Captain 
Townshend &s his military assistant,” he erroneously 
represents the position hel d by those officers. I n tijme of need 
a civilian or a political officer may call upon troops to act, 
but the command of those troops rests with the seni<M‘ com- 
badanc officer present. On this point the late Commander- 
Id-C hief in India very recently issued strict orders to 
the army under his command.* In the heyday of the 
political service, i.e., about the commencement of the first 
Afghan War, great political functionaries were given mili¬ 
tary assistants and secretaries. Thus, for instance, Lieu¬ 
tenants D'Arcy Todd and Edward Conolly were respe<!tiTely 
appointed, in a notification of the Gcvemmenc of IndUt 
Military Secretary and Military Assistant to the Envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Shuja’-u!-Mulk. In 
these days, too, Embassies and Legations have Military 
Attaches. There Is, however, a wide difference between 
the Envoy and Minister who was sent, supported by an 
army commanded at first by the Commander-m-Chief id 
I ndia, and afterwards by the Commander-In-Chief in Bom¬ 
bay, to set the Shah of Afghanistan on bis throne, aod a 
Political Agent vriio was ordered ro take a few hundred men 
from the Gilgit district and pays visit to the petty chiefdom 
ofChitrah ... ^.— . , 

There are, in addition to that of Sir Georg:e RoberBon, 
five published narratives of the Chitral crisis of 1895, and, 
of these, two—the one the official account compiled to the 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, the other that of 
the brothers Younghnsband—are to be accepted as reliable 

* ''A case barieg late)? coma to the of die ComQa^tder 4 a*Chief 
in liuSia In which the officer commaodiDg a fbfce ipi^uidoned b; the 
civil power iailed to realise chat he alone was reepouible for cooductug 
the operatiooe, and for judging in wbat manoer the troopa could best 
effect the object wbkh had been jedicated by the civil officer, Sir WlUiaa 
Loekbet ia aa army order baa directed the attentioc of all commanding 
officers, and aepedaliy officers commanding at froatier statloUi that such 
aa irregularity is not» be repeated, army relations laying down, as ho 
says, in dlstiact terms, wbat the course of procedure in aucb drcumstaacee 
sbnld fmf and MUita^y GauiU, XS 99 . 
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To avoid lengthy quotations, we ascertain from these two 
scijrces that (i) Surgeon-Major Robertson was ordered 
by the Government of India to pro«ed to Chitcal eariy in 
January to report on the position of affeirs there; (a) that 
he was authorized to cake from the troops in the Gilgit dis¬ 
trict whatever escort he deemed advisable, and to call for 
reinforcements from the Kashmir r^menes if necessary; 
(3) that Captain C F. Campbell was then lospecting Officw 
of Kashmir Troops, and commanded the British Agent's 
escort; (4) that he (Campbell) was in command of the 
troops at Chitral until March 3, when he was wounded, 
and that from that date to the close of the siege Captain 
C. V. F- Townshend commanded the escort, and was 
Commandant of the Chicral Fort. In the Appendix Is 
CapUin Townshend’s report, submitted in his official 
capacity. On January 33, 1895, the Government of India 
sent Colond Kelly tel^raphic orders to assume command 
at GDgit. When he reached Cbitral, in April, he assumed 
command there from Captain Townshend. If the official 
account requires any endorsement, we have it from the 
Youoghusbands. They write (p. 99) • ** Captain CoUn 
Campbell, of the Central India Horse, and for the time 
Inspecting Officer of the Kashmir’s Imperial Service 
Troops, was In command of the troops now (March 3) 
Chittal ; and ^ 114}: “ The work of the defence practi¬ 
cally devolved upon three officers only—Captain Towns- 
head, Lieutenant Gurdoo, and Lieutenant Harley. Sur¬ 
geon-Major Robertson was engaged in hts p^dcal duties,” 
etc. The rank and title of Surgeon-Major, which is invari¬ 
ably used in the official and the Youngbusbands' accounts, 
finds no phee in Sir G. Robertson’s volume. Of course, in 
tbeee days the designation of su^eoo is not part of a 
medical officer’s title; but it might be supposed that the 
rank of "Lieutenant-Colonel, I.M.S.,” which is his by 
virtue of the royal warrant of a year or two ago, would 
have found a place on the title-page. Indeed, it is not 
easy to understand how a rank and title conferred by Her 
Majesty can be thus omitted, and, as it would seem, ignored. 
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The lengthy pages of narrative, interspersed with criti¬ 
cism, which Sir George Robertson has devoted to C^tain 
Ross’s determined effort to carry aid to Lieutenants Fowler 
and Edwardes, and indirectly to Chitral, constitute a Gordian 
knot which only careful study can unravel. The charges 
are in many ways vague, tntan^hlc, and involved in abstruae 
phraseology ; but of the impression they g^aewlly convey, 
and are meant to convey, there is no doi^bt There is no 
_,*M*w**v« t n th em tn i . Ot.yunu d~spirit of the brave Captain 
Ross. Now, in not one of the other five accounts which 
we have, viz,, the official, the Youi^husbands’, Beynon's, 
Thomson’s, «jd Newman’s, do we find a single word against 
Captain Ross. The story of what occurred is briefiy this : 
On February 26 Captain Baird, whom the official account 
styles “the British Agent’s Staff Officer," wrote to Lieu¬ 
tenant Moberly at Mastuj, and requested that “sixty boxes 
of Snider ammunition, escorted by a trustwonby Kashmir 
officef and forty sepoys, should be sent to Chitted " 
(Robertson, p. 103). This party left Mastuj on March i, 
and found the road blocked at Buni (Younghusband, p. 22), 
The Subadar wrote and informed Moberiy. He at oact 
wrotd to Captain Ross, who, with his detachment of the 
i4ch Sikhs, bad arrived at Laspur, asking him to make a 
double march into Mastuj. Ross did 30. The same day 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes and twenty sappers 
arrived at Mastuj. Both Edwardes and Fowler were under 
orders from Surgeon-Major Robertson to proceed to Chitral 
(Robertson, p. 103). Ross at once moved 00 to Buni, and 
Edwardes and Fowler followed him there. They found all 
quiet at Buni Ross returned to Mastuj, while Edwardes 
and Fowler and the ammunition went on towards Chical. 
It must be remarked that communication with Chitral was 
cow cut off, and that Ross therefore had nothing to guide 
him beyond the knowle<^e that the British Agent wanted 
Lieutenants Edwardes and Fowler and the ammunition 
party at Chitral It was his duty, therefore, to support 
and enable them, If possible, to reach that place. On the 
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eveomg of March 6 news reached Ross that the party under 
Edwardes and Fowler expected to be attacked at Reshun. 
He (Ross) wrote that night to Ghiar for reinforcements, 
and started next morning for Reshun with ninety-five rifies 
of the 24tb Sikhs, nine days' supplies, and 140 rounds per 
man, At Buni he left a native officer and thirty-three men 
to secure hia line of retreat, and went on himself in com¬ 
mand of .the rfixn^ing sixty^two rille8> with three days' 
cooked rations. He 

every reasonable precaudon. How he was surrounded at 
Koragh, and finally killed with most of his men in braroly 
trying to fight hia way out, Is now matter of history. The 
vftidict of most soldiers on this affair is that Ross tried to 
do his duty and died gallantly in the effort Sir George 
Robertson’s moralisations on the subject do not carry con¬ 
viction CO the mind. He says: " Ic is a little difficult to 
understand the precise view Ross took," That view, on 
the contrary, is very clearly sttced in a letter which Captain 
Ross wrote at the time, and which wu later published in 
the Timos, In that letter he says plainly; "I fancy. 
Robertson will be blockaded in ChitraL In that case I • , . 
will have to organize a column to reopen the cotnmunica* 
tions." Whac further views he held are shown by his acts. 
After quoting from Captain Rose’s letter in the Tims, Sir 
G, Robertson goes on to say (p. lofi); Thus he (Ross) 
seemed to recognise the gravity of the situation, and evi¬ 
dently understood Its salient feature, that the Chlira)is had 
declared ^inst ua; but no man appreciates the various 
factors which influence responsible action until that know- 
,Jadge has been forced upon him. Slight instinctive anti- 
little personal peculiarities of temper or disposition, 
qualm of ill-health, may, in an inexperienced 
man, unaccustomed to weigh the opinions of others, pro¬ 
duce incalculable effects.'' Sir George Robertson must 
himself explain the meaning of all this vague innuendo. It 
is perfectiy certain, as has been shown, that the ammunition 
escat and the party under Edwardes and Fowler were sent 
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for to Chitral by tbe British Agent bimseif, The official 
account (p. T4>say8: “On March the AssistantpritUh 
Agent Gilgit, td^^aphed that he was anxious about a 
small party of foo nieu of the t 4 th Sikhs under Captain 
Ro3S> and twenty with Lieutenant Fowler> a.s., 

which had lecently left Mastuj for Chitrai, pruumahiy vndor 
Surp&i^M<yor Robtrtson'i enUrs." On p. 115 Sir G. 
Robertson writes : " Many Chitralis are of opinion that if 
Roas had pressed forward with determination he might 
have got through to Edwardea at Rcahuo, though it is very 
doubtful, or If he bad rushed back at once with all his men 
he would certainly have got out'" This U the mere opinion 
of Chitralis, against wbidi vre have tbe ipecihe evidence of 
Lteuteoaot Jones (die only Britisb survivor and eye-wi coses 
of al! that happened) that it would have been usdess to 
attempt to go on, and that the attempt to retire failed 
(Younghusband, p. *5). Lieutenant Jones states that 
men appeared on all the mountain tops and ridges, and 
stones were rolled down all tbe shoots," He adds later 
on; *‘I estimate the enemy’s numbers at about i,ooo*’* 
Sir O. Robertson’s cootention that C^taio Ross could, by 
promptly advaomog or retiring, have saved hlmsdf and his 
party, appears to fall to tbe giwod. As for the reports 
which Sir G. Robertson thtoki it worth, jrhatte, repeat 
(with the qualiiyiftg provi« ofIt Is seM ■ attached to 
them), that (i) Mobcrly remonstrated in writing against 
Captain Ross’s movement to the aid of Edwardes and 
Fowler, and chat Captain Ross sii^>ly handed the letter 
back to him (p. 108). and (a) that Captain Ross declined 
to believe the word of a local village headman, the only 
thing we can say is th ar such hearsay reports are not satis¬ 
fying- By his own admission (p. 103) Su^eon-Major 
Robertson had conferred political powers on Lieutenant 
Moberly at Mastuj, with tbe acknowledged purpose of 
making him a check on Captain Rosa. The reason for this 
act b to seek, and the r^bt to so act b questionable. It 
smacks somewhat of that politicai inierfereoce with military 
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movements which the Great Duke condemned so strongly. 
Capt^Q Ross was certainly justified* as the senior oiltcer 
there, in acting on his own judgmeot, and It has yet to be 
proved that that misled him. He had his duty clearly 
defmed. Reahun was known to be a place capable of next 
to no defence, and if Edwardes and Fowler were to be 
saved, no time was to be lose* If Lieutenant Moberly did 
urge C^cain Ross to delay hU advance to Reshun, he was 
counselling Inaction at a momene when immediate action 
seemed imperative. As for the word of a Chi trail, judging 
by what Sir G. Robertson and others have told ui of the 
character of that people. Captain Ross would appear to 
have shown a just appreciation of its value. The fault 
which soldier-critics have found with Captain Ross’s con** 
du^ of Che advance to the relief of Reshun—-and the criti¬ 
cism appears well founded, though it finds no place in 
Sir G. Robertsoo's pages—Is that, when marching through 
so dangerous a defile as chat of Koragh, he did not mo A 
carefully reconnoitre his front and flanks. The Idea, how¬ 
ever, cannot but suggest Itself: What hudos Ross would 
have won had he but reached and relieved Reahun I 
Nothing succeeds like success, and the most fatal error Is 
failure. 

Although success was on the side of Surgeon-Major 
Robertson in the gallant defence of CbitraL In which be 
bM ha bboourable ahare« w« cuinot ^ iImI It la alto¬ 
gether on the side of Sir George in his *' Story of a Minor 
Siege'* What the British public looked for from him was 
a graphic, straightforward narrative, with an accurate and 
bnelllgent account of the polltkal events which led to the 
crisis of 1895 In Chitral. He has had his opportunity, and 
not known how to cake It. The style which he has adopted 
fails to please* It is a style which does not carry convic¬ 
tion, which savours of thinly-disguised pretension, and 
which disturbs the readersense of good taste by elaborate 
and somewhat flippant attempes at humour which have the 
misfortune to be too suggestive of familiarity. It would ' 
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scarcely console Ca|>cain Ross to know that be was 
described as *'poor Ross, an officer gallant almost to the 
vei^ of eccentricity,” and as one who showed astoundii^ 
gallantry ’'I It is jitst the epithet that kills the compliment. 
"Astounding" and "eccentric/ coupled with gallamry, 
are dubious terms. Mor is Sir George Rob^tson happier 
In writing of Lieu tenant Harley as "a light-hearted young 
Irishman of gr^^arlous instincts of Brigadier-General 
Waterfield as "a well-known Indian officer, affectionately 
nicknamed the 'Bear' by native soldiers and of Brigadier- 
Genera! W. F. Gatacre as " a man whose exploica may 
some day become fabulous, and who, after making a record, 
sets himself to break it as a point of honour." It is tnotje 
than doobtful if any one of these gendeoen thus presented 
to the public will be pleased at the mode of pre^ntatlon. 
The Brigadiers may be pardoned if they call it a liberty. 
Such is the tone in which the medico-political officer of 
co-day writes of his combatant brethren, both of superior 
and mferior rank. It is so much pleasanter to read it as 
genuine soldiers (the Younghu^ods) put it (p. p$) : ** The 
names of . . . and Genenl Waterfield stand high on the 
historic roll of suaessful GeoeraU. whilst Colonel Kelly's 
brilliant feat of arms his made him famous for ever. But 
periiaps the deed of aJI odiers which appeals most to the 
soldier's heart was the desperate and successful sortie from 
Cbitral made by the brave and gallant Harley and his 
Sikhs on April 17,1S95." The ^irit that a book breathes 
forth is that of the soul that inspired it,'although there 
must be something In the air of Gilgit and Chitral that 
makes men forget De morinis. etc. Daniel 1 , of 

the Guides, and Captain Ross, of the X4di Sikhs, both 
died there, leading their few men on against hundreds or 
thousands, a triHe quixotic, maybe, but fearless, and iaUb-* 
ful to duty. Dniu et decemm est pro patrid mcri. 
Even posthumous criticism cannot rob a soldier of that 
honour. To one or two political officers whose name and 
fame are closely associated with Hunza-Nagur and Chitral 
TBtliP SERIES. VOt. X. & . 
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we would recall a line of Sophocles, which mayhap since 
their school-days has not recurred to them ; 

Slight contraventions, however, of the canons of 
feeling are oflittle moment compared with the great pnnciple 
involved in even the suspicion of a tendency to revive the 
'• political” abuses of the first Afghan War, with their con- 
comicant tale of disaster. When the Governmefic of I ndia 
gave the British Agent at Gilgit control over t consider¬ 
able body of troops, it seemingly overlooked—for three 
weeks—the fact that a military officer of rank. Colonel 
Kelly, was at Chiles, The soldier who, a few weeks later, 
was instructed to relieve Chitral, and did so, was the man 
who should have been directed to withdraw Lieutenant 
Gordon and $huja’-al-Mulk to Mastuj. The r 61 e of the 
Political Agent was to give the officer commanding the 
troops such assistance and information u he could. Given, 
however, as Surgeon-Major Robertson was, a free hand, it 
is not surprising that the semblance of military power 
resolved itself in his mind into something more solid, 
which has given colouring to his volume on “Chitral 
That It was an Illusion, we know—etill, one that should 
be formally discountenanced. When Sir WHliam Mao- 
naghten posed as the King-maker of Kabul, we know with 
whit gusto, seasoned by irritable injustice and capricioue 
iagracitude, be savoured the satisfaction of mwtceuvrrng 
fifteen or twenty thousand troops on the chess-board of his 
ambitions. So, too, In his lesser sphere, Dr. P. B. Lord 
.made soldiers his playthings (it was no sport for themi) 
'’amid the passes of the Hindu Kush. Sg, too, five years 
ago, Swg*oa-Major Robertson played out his game among 
the princelets of the remotest corner of our North-West 
Frontier- Mr. S, S. Thorburn is a candid critic. Two 
years ago he cjtposed to the sympathetic ridicule of a 
Simla audience the “backward’* policy as put on the st^ 
at Peshawar. In ‘‘Transgressbn” he holds up to public 
view the forward firebrand of the fronder, whose ardour 
defies bureaucratic cold water. The flame of a little 
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frontier war to kindle, and in its dyio^ embers may 

be divined ea^ and amtucious eyes die gleam oi stars 
and orders, and of the letters cl a., etc., with the 

in yet brighter relief) that betoken them. Is the 
" political more than mortal that be should steel bis heart 
^»nst the alluremeots of notoriety ? 

Soldier and ‘Apolitical ” alike are ever ready to set their 
lives in the balance against fortune, fame, and duty. Were 
it DOC so, the warning to Governments were wasted—not 
to place their officers in posiooDS of perilous isolation. 
When the Mehtar, Nisam-uhMuJk, was tnurderad, Lieu¬ 
tenant Gurdctt was at Chitral with an escort of men. 
He hdd his ground, like a brave man. He should have 
been withdrawn, with Sbuja'-ul-Matk, to Mascuj. Amir- 
ul-Mulk, Sher Ar2a],,and Umra Khan might have been 
left for three or four months to regulate their own affiurs. 
Their lives were of no value. Mastuj, reinforced, would 
have held out easily till spring, wrhen, with the Laorai and 
Sbandur Passes op^ tbeGoverament would have speedily 
re-established the paz Briianmca. True, we should hare 
lost the picturesque details of a most gallsnt defence and 
relief, as told by the Youngbusbands, Lieutenant Bey non, 
Mr. Thomson, and Sir George Robertson himself; bot 
lakhs and some noble li^'es would bare been saved. There 
are time* when the letter* *‘K.cs.x.,'‘ conferred on a meri¬ 
torious subject, cost (he Government a little fortune. 

Ic furnishes food for some serious reflection and wonder 
to notice that, despite the warning of Chitral and many 
another, the Goveroment of India is about to inaugurste a 
new system for the control of the border tribes which 
bears on the face of it the stamp of a pcrUmis experiment 
British officers in command tribal levies or milUia are to 
be isolated among tribesmen against whose treachery we 
have next to no guarantee or security. The remote fear 
of consequences is oRen poweriess to prevent outrage. It 
is not in the quarter of Chitral (chough the events of 1895, 
and the recent frictkm between the Khaa of Nawagai and 

• a 
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Nawab of Dir, are omens not to be overlooked), or tht 
Khyber, that danger ia most to be apprehended. Our 
hold on Chitral is, or soon will be, very strong; while 
Uie loyalty and fidelity of the Khyber Rifles has been 
tested—too well tested, as August, 1897, can bear 
witness. It is in the Tocbi and the Gomal and at Wane, 
in the heart and on the outskirts of Wasiristtn, that 
danger looms large. In 1899 scarce a fortnight, or 
even a week, passed that the Wadris did not commit 
some outr^. Yet the Government of India proposes to 
isolate Its British officers (n command of Wasiri militia 
corpa . We fear that the proposed light frontier railways, 
and the strong garrisons at Kohat, Dera Ismail Khan. 
Bannu, and Fort Sandeman, will avail these isolated 
oflicers little if the spirit moves the Waairi to play the 
traitor and murderer. As well might our rrusaions at 
Herat in 1840. at Kandahar la 1857-58. at Kabul in 1879, 
have cried for aid to India u the solitary mllida com- 
om&dant at Wana or Tochi hope for rescue should his men 
prove false. We can but hope that the experiment vdll be 
most cautiously m^de, and that a good Providence may 
wftleb over the brave fellows who will go forth to do the 
work and bidding of the Government. When we look 
back on the frontier annals of the past sixty years, we find 
it a dark record of merciless treachery, brightened by we 
rays of humanity, or, more probably, self-interest. We 
recall the fate of Bumes and Macnaghten, of Conolly and 
Stoddart, of the victims of Ghasni and Charikar, the awful 
butchery of Khurd-Kabul and Jagdalak, the cold-blooded 
murder of Dr. Forbes at Cbakansur, the sad memory of 
Lieutenant MaoLean, the fierce fight in which Cavagnari 
and bis companions fell, Che dastardly onslaught of Maisar. 
and the cowardly, {utiless slaughter of Sikhs at the caves 
of Koragb. Against this---^d it is but a fraction of the 
atrodiies committed—what have we to set? The calcu¬ 
lated preservation of the Kabul hostages In 1842, the 
release of Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes, and the 
restoration alive of a seige^nt and private in Tirah- The 
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officers who accept appointments in the Wazin Militia on 
the conditions prop^ by the Government carry their 
lives in their hands,• Nothing new. most ceminly. We 
can but wish dieir hands the power to keep their heads. 

If it be indeed true that in the event of the invasion of 
India by our gr«t opponent in Ae East Aese tribesmen 
wiU fight loyally ade by side with ui, Aen Ais policy of 
controlling our frontier by a " local militia " will not have 
been tried in vain. If, on Ae other hand, they turn against 
us, it will brand itself as a failure. Much depwids on Ae 
officers, military and poUtical. who are sent among them. 
To secure to Ae Government the loyal adhesion of these 
tribesmen is an achievcmeot of which any politi c a) officer 

may be proud, and is what duty desiaods of him. .. 

However, Ae time b drawing nigh when the familiar 
term “North-West Frontier Policy" will be not so much 
a synonym for our relations wiA Patban and BaluA clans 
and decadent despotisms, as the expression of Indb’s posi¬ 
tion vit-h-vb to Russia. SU decades of sAfe and struggle 
WiA unciviUied but atubboro and hardy races have ad- 
vaaced our frontier uatU it marches from Ae Pamirs to 
Ae Indian Ocean, wUh A^banbtan in Ac corA and Persia 

in Ae south. Behind Aewi two dediningmonarchiM looms 

Rusda, bidii« her time. . It b wiA her that Indb hM .to 
reckon. A piecemeal policy has served us mdifferendy 
well till now j but when Indb meets and marches wiA 
Russia, it must be wiA a united front It b more than 
forty years sbce some of Ae soundest brains in India (John 

• These corp. under A. Fordga QfSce. n.1 

U^Chief in India toesBy tbey ire on der Ac 

ebief police or poUtial tutbority. Mo » i rtiWinBng tMs. k » de^-^ 

flatl^ihoold be iaepected B letft oi« t year by . coinp«eal rotary 
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aeiL TO reryeecetmydwI^AFiootier force and tbe^-^rf 
Rajpniiiia, Ceatnl India, Ae tTuan’s Temloty, were nM Ae ord^ 
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Jaccfc, James Outram, Herbert Edwardes, and Harry 
Lumsden) counselled the formation of one Traos-Indws 
Province from Peshawar to the sea. In 187S Lord Lyttoo 
bad achieved it but for the -outbreak of war with the Amir 
of Afghanistan. Once again since then the subject has 
been seriously considered,, but nothing came of it. Russia, 
on the other band, has now welded Turkestan, Tranacaspia 
and SemirecheRsk into one Governor-Generalship, in this 
as in other things setting ua an example. Her power con¬ 
solidated in the Caucasus end Central Asia, linked by rail¬ 
ways on the one side with the heart of the Empire, on the 
other wi6 Siberia (or soon to be so), stands ready to act, 
to extend her railways across Persia to the port she covets 
on the Persian Gulf, or into Afghanistan, and to follow up 
her railwaya with her troops. India pleads economy and 
MS imready. Russia turns a deaf ear to economy, and, 
octopus dike, stretches her inaatiable feelers to tbe Paciiic, 
the Pelho, the Pamirs, and the Persian Gulf. The interests 
of India in Southern and Eastern Persia and in Turkish 
Arabia are vital, and those ioterests are endangered by 
Russian projects. The officers of the Indian Political 
Service have an onerous dttty to perforin in safeguarding 
those Interests. If they do so successfully, they will add a 
fresh laurel to the many their service has already won. As 
the armyaad the political department in India have worked 
side by side, thot^ not always in perfect unison, during 
the century now drawing to a close, for the consolidation of 
the Bmpire, so in the century that is dawning they must 
co-operate In unison, and each in its own sphere, for the 
ability and defence of that Empire. There must, above 
all, be DO ityudicioua and ill-timed interference of polidcal 
with military authority. It is the recognised rig^it -of the 
Government to dictate to the army when, under what con¬ 
ditions, and to what end war shall be t^cea ; but when the 
army has taken the fieid, it is fix the aailitary commander 
to decide tn what way those conditions are to be fulfilled 
and that eod attained. Civil Commissioners have ever 
been a thorn in the side of Generals. They were Mari- 
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borough's cur$e in HcJland, as die Juntas »»c that of 
Wellington in Spain. A political officer in India, endowed 
with undue power, only differs from a Junta or a Dutch 
Cdmimssioner in nationality. As the wars of the Peninsula 
and the Crimea bear witness to the evib of Court and 
Cabins mttrfcreocc, so the first Afghan War is a monu* 
tnent of Governmental and political mismanagement It is 
no tecret chat the ill^success of several recent expeditions 
on the North-West Frontier was dye, not to faulty 
generalship, but to meddling aad muddling by those who 
held and puUed the wires. In 1853 Sir Colia Campb^l 
having led a small expedition to the foot of the Malakand 
Pass, declined, in ^ita of the inairtenca of the Commit . 
sioner of Periiawar, to cross that pass with a force which 
he considered insufficient for the object which the Com¬ 
missioner had jn view. When Lord Dalhousie subse¬ 
quently cast reffectioAS on Sir Colin’s decision and motives, 
the latter resigned bU c^mand. It would be well if more 
general officers followed Sir Colin's example when they ffnd 
themselves hampered by political interference or wira* 
p M l hftg j and not supported by the supreme Goveraiaent 
To cake another leaf out of the book of our great rival in 
Asia, did we ever bear of the Kauhnanas, Tcberuaiefit, 
Skobeiofe, Komaroffs, Vrevskys, and Kuropatfcins being 
saddled with political officers ? It would have been better 
had our Generals had an equally free hand. However, the 
days of '* political" predominance are past. As Sir G. 
Pollock in 1843 so Sir F. Roberts and Sir Donald Stewart 
in 1879-80, and Sir W. Lockhart in 1S97-9S cornbiaed ia 
their own persons the military command and the chief 
poUdcal power. The status and duty of a pc^ttioal officer 
who accompanies an army in the held are now sufficiently 
well understood and defined. He Is tbe staff officer of the 
General in command for (1) communication and negotia- 
000 with the people of the country; (2) tbe provision of 
and. payment for everything supplied by that people; and 
(3) obtaining informatioD. As political informacloa b not 
unfrequeotly m ffl^^ding (to wit, at Bamian in 1840, 
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Hykulrai in 1842, and Mai wand in i88o}r the General in 
command will do well to use and-rely upon his own sources 
of information> viz., his intelligence officers and reconnoit¬ 
ring-parlies. Had General Burrows trusted the reports 
brought in by his cavalry on the eve of the Battle of 
Maiwand, he would have better undexstood the work that 
lay before him on the morrow^ and, preaumably» made a 
better disposition of his troops. ThlSr however, is a point 
of detail. The essential principle to be observed is the 
suhordinatioH of the political authority to the General or 
other officer commanding a body of troops on active service. 
The recogniUon of this principle constitutes a debt of 
gratitude which the army in India has earned by the hard- 
won and ol\en bitter experiences of the nineteenth century. 
If fully recognised, it will be a favourable augury for the 
issue of the vltaliy onerous task whi^ lies befon that army 
in the century about to commence. The year 1900 may be 
marked either as the jubilee or the centenary of the North- 
West Frontier, in that year the Government of India 
awoke to the danger of a possible, though then imaginary, 
Russo-French invasion of India, and sent John Malcolm to 
the Court of the Shah of Persia Early In 2850 Sir Colin 
Campbell led the first crans-frontier expedition against the 
Afrits. The years iSoo and 1900 are years of marie in 
the history of frontier. 


Kora.—Tlie yeer 1900 b fiixlher muked ai the ceateoiry of the birth 
of XboiDM Wagbora^ the piooeo of the OrorUod Route. Like auny 
toother raao of fbretigbc end ^feveninc& he had to costeod with iadif* 
fereace and oppoddou in high plaoei. ^ reward U that hia naoe ia 
aow honoured and edebrated, while those of hb thwarKrt have psMed 
bta obliTioa. The close of the niaeteentb ceoiary has brought forth a 
ntmiber of books dealing with the Asgk^Ruwian qnestion in Asia, bat ooc 
an of then any means can be accepted as a rellabk guide. ''The 
Idsttng of a ^centsv/’ by Colonel A. Durand, it the work of ea officer 
wbo k^wi what be wotea ibeut, aod wxices about U well “ The Heart 
of Asia ” hai some mwlti u a r^umd of early history, bui as an audiority 
00 the paK quarter of a centory or a guide fbr the 6itnre it cannot be 
acoqw. The stacementi and commeoU contained in it relative to the 
llQ<s>Afghao Frontier DeKmitation of zd34-8d alone staatp It as not 
reliable See Memoir of Mr. Wagben, in our issoe of October, tSpS, 
pp. $36-395. 
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AFGHANISTAN; THE KEY TO INDIA.* 

By Archibald R, Colquhoun^ 

Tkb British nation bas jusc come soccessfully through) a 
$cruggle which, although few of os doubted ita ultimate 
iasue» has, nevertheless, caused us grave anxiety aod 
abaorbed a very la^ part of our time and thoughts. Just 
as the tension In S^tb Africa is relaxed comes news of an 
alarming nature the Far East, and attention is once 
focussed on that part of the world. It Is difficult, in 
stirrii^ times, among so many conriiaing interests, to 
time and attentton to a subject tducb is tkoc actually 
thrust upon us, upon whidi the Press ts almost slentr and 
about i^ich it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain 
accurate information. It is for this reason, among others, 
that I wish to bring under the notice of your readers one 
of these Utde-ventilated quostioQS'‘-M)ika of the most vital 
importance to the Empire—which U being almost entirdy 
overlooked in the treaendoue problems which are agitatiog 
the world elsewhere. It must be borne in mind diat this 
quesdoQ, whidi treata of the slow but steady movement of 
Russia towards Indkf is no new one, iK>r U It a cty of 
Wolf I The posdMity of such a morcmeot has been 
frequently discussed, and frequently pooh-poohed. But 
the time has gone past for treating the. matter so con¬ 
temptuously. 

At the present moment Russia is drmly esuhllshed at 
Kushk, on the A%haii frontier, at the very gates of Hwt, 
whilst the British 6uqx«G are more than 400 miles distant— 
namely, at Chatnan. This faot aione sbonld surely arouse 
some apprdtension. 

It is acknowledged by her own writers that Russia’s 
steady advance, s^tly compared by Rawiinson to die laying 
of parallels in the si^e of a fortress, has for its object the 

* For d>e difciwioQ on this paper, see the “ fto ceed i n gs of the Sett 
Xodia ABKKs&tve " elsevbeie ic this 
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occupation of Herat and Western Afghaotscan, and later of 
Kandahar and Southern Afghanistan—the gradual absorp¬ 
tion, indeed, of the greater pan of Afghanistan, and by this 
means the securing of easy access to, and commanding 
positions on, the Indian frontier. This is no isolated 
policy, but is part of a world scheme, and is connected 
indirectly with the war in South Africa, for the extremity 
of Britain is tb« opportunity of Ruasla, and in its res tilts 
with, the troubles In the Far East, where the action of 
Russia has bMn mainly responsible for the paralysis of the 
Chinese Government and the consequent disturbances. 
The position of Russia fn Central Asia has during the last 
two decades undergone a fundamental change; the situation 
with regard to Afghanistan and the Indian frontier ques¬ 
tion especially is altogether different now from what it was 
some twenty years ago. At that dmc the country between 
Kraanovodsk and Afghanistan was not only in Itself diffi¬ 
cult to traverse, but was occupied by hostile peoples. All 
this has been altered, however, owing to die development 
of railways, and Russia, instead of having as her base of 
operations merely the far-disuni Orenburg and the 
CtucasttS, can now, thanks to her Transcaspian Railway, 
make use of Merv, Samarkand, and the terminal posts 
(Kusbk and Margelan) as her starting-poinu, for a furths»r 
forward movement; while, at the same time, the branch 
lines, already completed, have not been without their 
influence in civilizing and controlling the independent 
tribes—an influence which will be gradually extended by 
means of other lines of rail even now planned for future 
XDHStruction. 

The physical features and political advantages of the 
Herat Valley, and the characteristics of the surrounding 
country in Afghanistan and Baluchistan, require some 
explanation. The advantages of the former to an invader 
lie in its great fertility, rendering it capable of supplying 
the wants of a large body of troops, in its plendful supply 
of grain, and therefore of fodder, etc., and in the number of 
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imporcant roads which it dorainates, thus giving: the com¬ 
mand of the diief Phases into India. The town of Herat 
itself Is pocendally* If not actually under present cc«ditions, 
a great commerdal centre, not only as regards the trading 
routes into the Caucasus, Turkistafl and Asia Minor 
generally, but also those leading to Afgbamscafi, Persia; 
Baluchistan and India; and is most favouraUy placed at 
the junction of the principal roads of Afghanistan—namely, 
those to Balkh, Kabul Farrah and Kandahar. Herat is 
on the line of least resistance, so hir as an invasion of India 
is concerned, and, in fact, through this district and chroug^^ 
Baluchistan lie the easiest and, indeed, the only practlcsUe 
routes for a large body of troops. Russia would certainly 
find the Herat Valley an admirable base from whidt to 
further extend her influence into the country. Not the 
least of the advanuges which would accrue-to her through 
' its occupation a*ould be the increase of prestige which such 
a proceeding would secure to her throughout Central Asia, 
which would of necessity bring about a corresponding decline 
in British influence. 

With regard to Afghanistan generally she population 
(about 4,000,000) is for the most part composed of warlike 
independent tribes, snob ruled by a Khan nomiftalyd by the 
Ameer, who a himself Khan of the chief tribe, the Duranis. 
These tribes, aided by the mountainous nature of the 
country, carry on petty warfare amongst themselves, and, 
as a coosequence, a continual state of anardiy prevails. 
With British help, the Ameer has for die present succeedad 
in eoibrclng some sort of order throughout his cemtcries; 
but mutinies and feuds are still o( frequent occurrence, the 
tribes reswdjig to their favourite—guerilla—warfare, and 
defying, in their mountain fastnesses, the attempts made to 
subjugate them. 

Althoi^ fortr«es, in the generally accepted sense of 
die term, are non-existent, almost every town and village 
is in itself strong for defence, Herat, Kandahar, Farrahj 
Ghazni, and many other places possessmg natural poaitioas 
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of great strength. The Ameer’s attitude, a matter of grave 
importance in the event of hostilities between Britain and 
Russia, is problematical. According to Vamb^ry, he is 
perfectly indifferent to both Powers, his own words on the 
subject being: " What matters it whether it be white dog 
or black dog? they are both dogsT He is nervous con* 
ceming the aims of Russia, wishes Co know what Britain 
means to do, and complains of the indecision of our 
Government The Russians claim'him as Russophili but, 
on the whole, it may be taken that he regards Russia yfith 
the greater amount of fear. But the life of the Ameer is 
uncertain, and what will happen on the occasion of his death 
no one can foretell, except chat incernal dissensions will 
certainly arise, and that Russia will utillte the opportunity. 

Baluchiatan, lying to the south of the Suleiman range, is 
a plateau with an average height of about 5,000 feet 
Being for the most part desert land, and bounded on west, 
south, and east by mountains, the country would present 
considerable, but not Insuperable, difficulties to an invader 
having designs on India; for a railway, as the Soudan has 
shown, can be made in such a country, and large forces, with 
the aid of a railway, could be despatched by thie route. The 
area of Baluchistan is a little over d,000 square geographical 
miles, the total population amounting to 500,000, and con- 
sUting of various tribes, each under a hereditary ruler 
known as a sirdar.*' These tribes acknowledge as their 
supreme chief the Khan of KeJat, the country being under 
the protection of, and in effect being ruled by, the British, 
who have the right of placing garrisons at any desired point, 
and who maintmn an agent permanently at Kelat The 
native available fighting material amounts to some 60^000 
men, but riie Khans have always found it impossible to get 
together more than r 2,000 of these, armed in the most 
primitive fashion. 

By some Russian writers It is considered that England, 
haviog r^ard to the difficulties confrontir^ her, would cot 
at the present time regard with so much alarm as formerly 
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a possible Russian occupation of the Herat valley. But 
Britain, it is to be hoped, has not lost sight of the fact diiat, 
though Herat itself may not be the absolute key to the 
plains of the Indus, as it was once called, it nevertheless 
remains the key to Afghanistan, which is Itself the key to 
India. 

In carrying out a further advance into Afghanistao, aod 
thence into India, Russia will take as her bases the military 
districts of the Trans-Caspian and of Turkestan, which are 
now easy of access not only to each other, but .to forces 
despatched from European Russia. From these bases the 
two practicable routes for large bodies of troops are; the 
one passing by way of Herat, opening che way to Kandahar; 
and that passing throv^h the Turkestan district through 
Bokhara by way of Mazar-i-Sherif and Bamian towards 
Kabul. The former of these two routes is certainly che 
more feasible, for, passing through comparatively easy 
country and populous districts, the means for transport 
are ready to hand, while supplies of every kind are abun¬ 
dant The second route Indicated, on the other hand, lacks 
most of these advantages, and, where it crosses the Hindoo 
Kush, presents almost insuperable dlMculties for wheeled 
vehicles of any kind, pack-horses being practically the only 
means of transport. There exists also a route dire^^from 
Herat to Kabul, byway of the Hari-Rudi but this Is, for 
the present at least, an improbable route, passing through 
mountainous regions inhabited, by indepeadeat and warlike 
tribes, and so far little explored. 

Once in possession of Herat, Russia's further movements, 
when politically the opportunity arose, would depend to 
a large extent upon transport possibilities, and upon che 
capacity for supplies of the Trans-Caspian and Herat 
districts, and <£ Persian Khorasan. With regard to the 
Traos-Caspian region, large quantities of barl^ and wheat 
are produced, and would probably be adequate to the 
supjjort of very large numbers of men, whilst transport 
off the railway line is chicdy by means.of pack-horses and 
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catnels. The Herat valley has been described as the 
richest region—" the granary ”—of Central Asia, and, as 
has been said, produces abundant supplies of corn. As for 
Khorasan, it is by no means a poor country. In the 
northern portion of the province grain is abundant and 
cattle.breeding is largely carried on, cransport being by 
means of horses, cam^ and donkeys. Southern Khorasan 
is, JC is true, not so rich as the more northern districts, but 
could probably support over 15,000 men. lee greatest 
drawback is lack of water. Seistan is undoubtedly one * 
of the richest parts of Southern Khorasan, and the whole 
r^ion is capable of development by the introductiofl of 
irrigation and railway lines, as has been successfully accom¬ 
plished elsewhere. Russia would probably have little diffi¬ 
culty m extending her tnduence into Seiataa; for the people, 
discontented with thdr own Government, look with favour 
upon the Russians since slavery has been abolished in 
Bokhara and Khivaj and are also grateful to them for 
having to a large extent put an end to the Turkoman raids 
into the province. Russia’s prestige, on the whole, stands 
h^h with the people of Khorasan, and as she has a reputa¬ 
tion for religious toleration, she would probably have the 
mullahs on her side, and, in any case, could easily secure 
their support by the judicious employment of the rouble. 
As yet unable to interiere actively in the British sphere of 
influence by placitg agents at Kabul, Kandahar, or Kelat, 
Russia has already introduced the thin end of the wedge 
into Seistan and Kerman, between which places and St 
Pecersbuig there is a system of expeditious commuaicaiion 
by means of camels and flying posts. 

It is a very obvious (act, if an unpleasant one, that if 
once Russia gains possestion of Herat (from which place 
she could easily advance her troops to Kandahar), Britain 
will not be able to wreec that town from her. The 
Russians are quite confident that the present British mili¬ 
tary strength in India is alcogetiier insafficieot to cope witii 
such a development. 
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Russia has not neglected prdimjnaries. Her plan of 
campaign, as openly acknowledged by her own writers^ is 
to send agents, in dme of peace, to make explca^ons in 
the coveted terriDory, and to carefully study the means of 
supply and transport 5 to collect stores of provisions at or 
in the neighbourhood of Herat (a task now easy of accom¬ 
plishment, since the extension to Kushk of the railway line 
branching off from the* Trans-Caspian line); to push on 
the railway beyond Andijan and Margelao, and to establish 
magazines at important strat^ic points. 

It was the opinion of Lord Curzon some years ago that 
should Russia attempt the«eirure of Herat, England would 
find it easy, having materially shortened and facilitated the 
necessary routes, to make an effective counter^motremeBt 
fay effecting an occupation of Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Kabul; but the Russian, plan includes Kandahar and the 
whole south, leaving only Kabul and the north-east portion 
of Afghanistan to the British. 

The Russian view of the situation generally is well 
expressed in the words of General Sobolev, who, in his 
work on ‘*The Anglo-Afehao Conflict,” says : We under¬ 
take to doubt the ability of the English to assume the 
c^nsive from India. Neither the internal skuaoon oor 
the organization of the Anglo-Indian army is coxnpatibJe 
with the policy of advance. We are deeply convinced of 
the truth of this statement, which is clearly demonstrated 
by the campaign we have studied. The En^iah waged 
war with a portion of the Afghan people, who had at 
time neither a properly constituted Government nor a 
regular army; and yet they sufiered reverse after reverse, 
which brought all their proud demands from rfie people to 
naught A laige English army, led into Afghanistan and 
commanded by trained officers, amongst whom were many 
talented generals, was not able to conquer a portion of a 
weak neighbouring kingdom, which was, moreover, in a 
state of anarchy." Such are generally the views held in 
Rus^a. 
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Many English military writers^ as is well known, 
advocate the policy of defend!Dg India on her present 
frontiers alone, opposing the enemy only when he emeiges 
from the mountain passes. This school does nor favour 
the taking up of advanced positions, but trusts greatly to 
the physical difficulties of the intervening country and the 
turbulent character of the people to prevent Invasion. 
These views, (A course, are worthy of consideration, but 
the aigumencs in favour of defending Afghanistan itself, 
and thus protecting India, fxt of infinitely greater weight 
Even the best defended of mountain fronds does nor 
always, as history has frequently recorded, form an im¬ 
pregnable defence, and further, if the plains of the Indus 
are made the sole line of defence, and Afghanistan allowed 
to fall eoiirely into the hands of Russia, the result is a 
s^ng and possibly hostile Western Power oo the very 
borders of India, instead of a weak, but (ostensibly) friendly 
Oriental one Moreover, another great disadvanc^, and 
that the gravest, of a policy of passive defence, is that it 
leaves to Russia an open road to die Persian Gulf and to 
Baluchistan. In order properly to defend our Indian 
Empire, it is necessary to defend Afghanistan, the bulwaHc 
of India. Russia’s ascendancy In Afghanistan would have 
far-reaching effects. To give up any one of the Afghan 
provinces to Russia would open die doot to more, and 
would be a constant source of danger for India The 
true line of defence (ot India is to go forward, to occupy 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Gbazm, and to establish outposts 
on the Hindu Kush, reserving the right to make a further 
advance beyond the Helmund towards Seistan, and ^se* 
where if necessary. I have no desire to minimise the 
m^y diffi^ties in the way of such a pdky, but I do not 
believe them to be insuperable, and I can see no alterna¬ 
tive which will aii>rd a really lasting solution to the 
problem. It is possible to imh$r the dtuadon, but not to 
pund it by half measurea 

In any case, Britain should prepare, and not allow herself 
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to taken at a disadvantage as has been the case io the 
Far East and in South Africa. At present little has been 
done except to protect the mouths of the passes opening 
on to the Indus plains; a most unsafe plan of defence, 
as has been pointed out A better method would be to 
open up communications throughout Afgtaaistan, and to 
devebp trade with the natives. Fortified posts at de¬ 
sirable points should be established, supported by magazines 
and depots, particularly at such points as Kabul, Kandahar, 
and Ghazni. It is not my province to deal with the general 
plan of such a campaign, but it requires, in order to be 
successful, the exceDsion of railways-—for instance, a rail' 
way from Peshaw&r to Kabul, and the exteusion of the 
Indus-Bolan line by way of Nushki and south of die 
Helmund river (through Baluchistan) to Selstan, with 
branch lines to Kandahar and Kabul; also a direct line 
from Chaman to Kandahar, and eventually a southern 
extension from Seistan to the Persian Gulf. 

England does not seem to realize, as does Russia, the 
vAfe of strategic—especially strategic-commercial-^ail- 
ways. No better object lesson as to the desirability of 
constructing such lines could be supplied than that presented 
by the Trans-Siberian-Manchurian Railway, whidi is accom¬ 
plishing a transfoimatton crf“ the Far East If, from motfvefe 
of economy, the money for their construction be wi^held, 
the eventual cost to the Empire will be disproportionatdy 
Urge. Such lines are in reality the* cheapest defence. 
There is no doubt that, to counterbalance the develop meat 
of Russian lines between the Casf^n and Afghanis^, a 
British line should be constructed from Quetta to Seisfao, 
with branches south to the Persian Gulf, a system which 
can eventually be linked with that of the Euphrates valley 
—the iddo-European route. The importance of such line® 
for the transport of large bodies of troops, who could other¬ 
wise only move slowly along roads only fitted for pack 
transport, Is incalculable ; and the truth of this will al once 
make itself felf when Britain has to fece the problem of a 
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Russian occupation of Herat, a far from remote con¬ 
tingency. 

A great disadvantage under which the Anglo-Indian 
army labours, and one which would greatly hinder its 
powers of mobility in the event of a campaign amongst 
the mountains and deserts of Afghanistan, is the very large 
number of “ followers,” or non-combatants, attached to it, 
these followers doing the transport and similar work- To 
carry food in a difficult country for such a vast number of 
non-fighters—men unsuited to such a rigorous dimatfr— 
would be not only a far from easy proceeding—it might be 
disastrous to the British arms, and, apart from the perfec¬ 
tion 4 f raflway communication, some reform in this respect 
is essential. In speaking of the general immobility of the 
AD^O'Irtdian army, a German officer, resident for some 
time in India, pointed out that the Indian railways have no 
double lines, and, moreover, that different railways have 
' different gauges j the amount of rolling-stock is insufficient, 
and the necessary knowledge regarding the entraining and 
detraining of troops and transport is lacking. All these 
circumstances, In his opinion, would certainly militate most 
seriously agsirut rapidity in the transportation ot troopa. 
The Russians estimate that the mobilization of the Anglo- 
lodian army would take considerably longer than the time 
fo^uu^ to prepare the Russian troops for an advance, and 
that the former, on arriving at Herat, would discover that 
place already occupied in forct by Russian troops, and 
woiJd find tfccir position hopeless should the Russians then 
send a force by way of Seisun to turn Herat, an exploit 
which would be by no means impossible, seeing that this 
route is not ^culc to traverse. 

If Russia were as impregnable as she thinks herself, ot 
Britain ready to surr^ider the sceptre of En^re, then 
there would be little use in discussing the question of the 
struggle for Asia—it would be a foregone conclu^n. But 
in expanaoa lies at once Russians strength and her weak¬ 
ness. When, by means of long lines of eommunication* 
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she establishes herself in ports, she becomes vulnerable, 
unless she is able to have a solid hinterland—a white man’s 
country—which can be occupied as at Port Arthur. She 
is, too, expanding at a rate with which her internal'economy 
and resources can hardiy keep pace, and It must be feaiem> 
bered that she is still young in Empire—at least 200 years 
behind ourselves. There is still time to check her In her 
career of conquest, but that cannot be done until in her 
progress southwards and sunwards she meets a power 
stronger than herself—resolute, determined, a hard oiganism 
instead of a soft one. That power can only be Britain. 
Nor will it be sufficient for Britain to sit still within her 
frontiers, she must be prepared to move forward. She 
has to consider her Eastern colonies as well as her Indian 
Empire, and to keep open not only the Indo-European 
communications, but those with Australasia, a difficult 
matter if Russia once achieves the ascendancy of the 
Persian Gulf. But it is not at any one particular point In 
Asia that Britain requires to stiffen her policy; it is all 
along the line of Russian advance. 

The time has gone by for buffer States in Asia} in China, 
in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, or Persia. Russia has long 
since made up her mind on this point, and where we do 
nai go she certainly viill. The effective and immediate 
introduction into these territories of British capital, British 
railways, British influence, Is absolutely essential if we do 
not wish to find our rival there before us. 

1 will conclude by giving an extract from a standard 
work—^Mackenzie Wallace's “ Russia "—which practioaBy 
puts the case in a nutshell: Where, then,” asks the 
alarmed Russophobist, is the aggression of Russia to 
stop ? Must we allow her to push her frontiers to our own, 
and Aereby expose ourselves to the danger of those con¬ 
flicts which inevitably arise between nations that possess 
contiguous territory? To,this I reply that Russia must 
push forward her frontier until she reaches a country pos^ 
sessing a Government which is able and willing to ke^ 
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order within its boundaries, and to prevent its subjects from 
committing depredations on its neighbours. As none of the 
petty states of Central Asia seem capable of permanently 
fulfilling this condition, it is pretty certain that the Russian 
and British frontiers will one day meet. Where they will 
meet depends upon ourselves. If we do not wish our rival 
to overstep a certain line, we most ourselves advance to that 
line. As to t}ie complications and disputes which inevitably 
arise between contiguous nations, I think they are fewer 
and less dangerous than those which arise between narions 
separated from each other by a small State which is incapable 
of making its neutrality respected, and is kept alive rimply 
by the mutual Jealousy of rival Powers." 


FAMINE IN INDIA: PRECAUTION. 

By R Cajistai&s, i.c.s. 

In th« year aow passing (1900) much anxiety is felt as to 
the future of India in respect of famine. About a genera¬ 
tion the Government adopted the policy, ever since 
emphatically adhered to, of preventing, with all its resources, 
loss of life through famine. Several famines have occurred 
since then, and experience has enabled it to elaborate the 
methods of relief so as to make them economical and 
efficient. Hitherto the expense of relief has botn provided. 
The special anxiety has arisen on account the alarming 
Increase in the number of those seeking for relief. In 1897 
the famine was in this respect a record one, but the famine 
now being endured has eclipsed it completely, the number 
already getting relief being five^and a half millions, an un¬ 
heard-of number. This relief is beic^ administered by the 
State—that is, at the expense of the solvent parts of Jndia 

_to the insolvent parts of the population. One naturally 

asks. How far can this go ? Can it be checked ? 

1 propose to direct the remarks which follow to tbw 
question. I shall not touch on the quesn'on of actual relief 
operations. 

As everyone knows, famine is caused by a deficieocy in 
the available supply of food, which causes part of the 
population to starve. We call it famine when the 
deficiency' is large and the starvation felt by a considecaWe 
proportion of the population. Even where there is femincr 
die greater part of the people manage to get food- It 
would be a severe femine in which the proportion of those 
nee'^ng relief reached 15 per cent, of the whole. As there 
are always in all communities some who are in want of 
food, it can only be an arbitrary line which separates a 
state of famine from one of scarcity, and the latter from 
ordinary times. 
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In order that famine may be more easily rdieved, two 
measures have been adopted—one, the improvement of 
communications, especially by rail; and the other the pro¬ 
vision of work in famine areas, and payment In wages and 
charity of daily sums suIHclent to enable those in distress 
to buy food. Private trade is trusted to produce the food 
when and where required, and Government, to insure Its 
doing so, undertakes not to interfere with its action, either 
in moving gndn about or in fixing market prices. For the 
relief of distress in famine-stricken areas these measures 
have answered their purpose. Whereas formerly a famine, 
like that In Orissa, might devastate a limited area in the 
presence of plenty elsewhere, the stocks of areas where 
there has been no failure are now drawn upon, and the 
acuteness of the distress is mitigated. As the refusal of 
Government to limit prices and to forbid the export of 
grain is contrary to local opinion outside the actual l&mlne 
area, I propose to examine the effects of the Government 
policy on the condition of the country at large. 

India is often spoken of as a poor country. She is in 
reality a very rich country, of whose enormous wealth 
far too much is spent as it is made in feeding her vast 
population. Her population is living, for the most part, 
from hand to mouth, so that if there is a failure of crops in 
any area repeated more than once, the narrow margin of 
* supply over demand <hs^»pear^ and famine begins. 

The food of the country is grain. Grain is the staple 
produce, to which the people trust for paying rent, debt, 
wages, and all obligations. When the grain fails, the 
Ci^lapse is complete. 

Of the grain produced, only a small proportion goes iato 
the market. Most of the grain produced ov^ and above 
what is needed for the producer's consumption, and often 
a good deal of that also, passes after harvest into the 
granaries of the traders, in whose hands the bulk of the 
stock remains. 

The rural parts of India are not like England. Metal 
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coin plays a minor part in their business transactions. 
Rents and wages are most often paid, goods bartered, 
loans made and repaid without the passing of any coin. 
The currency used is chiefly grain, which passes into and 
out of the granaries c/ the money-lenders as cash would in 
England. 

At the same time, the ultimate measure of value, metal 
currency, though seldom in use, is always In the badc^ 
ground, governing the market. It is in active use in con¬ 
nection with commerce and manufactures, and has been 
brought into use even among the cultivators by the enforce¬ 
ment of money rents in place of rents in kind. 

Broadly, however, it may be said that metal coin is the 
currency actually used by commerce, and grain chat osed 
by agriculture. Tight grain to the rural population means 
tight money. 

I come now to my point, In the famine area there is a 
failure in the production of grain, the currency of the rural 
population, and consequently a collapse of their purchasing 
power. They have nothing to buy food with, however 
much they may want it. Their want, however acute, does 
not therefore disturb the affairs of neighbouring area^ 
because it is not aa evolve Now steps to 

Government with its relief, paid in metal coin, the curreacy 
of commerce, and for the time being creates an enormous 
artificial and effective demand, undertaking to pay any 
price the market may choose to make on account of any 
number of persons who may satisfy Its tests. Famine 
prices are always, measured in coin, enormously high ; 
that is, the price obtained for grma at famine rates will 
probably buy next season three or four times the quantity 
of grtin sold, 

By means of the railways this new effective demand,' 
created by the Government offer of famine prices in c^b 
for uniunited quantities of grain, comes into competidoa 
with the demand of the population of areas where the crops 
have not foiled, who receive no aid from Government to meet 
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that competirion. Agriculturists have only the project of 
future crops to give, and non-agriculturists their cash Income. 
Both future crops and cash income are, compared with the 
temporary value of* grain, greatly depreciated in value, as 
is everything they have to offer except grain. The stoct 
of grain is chiefly in the hands of traders, who, being at 
liberty to charge what prices they can get, and take their 
grain where they like, are very ready to carry off to the 
famine area grain that Is wanted for local consumption, 
and to refuse grain to local consumers except on extor» 
tionate terms. The extent to which they do this will 
depend greatly on the extent of the artiflcial demand 
created by Government relief, and that, to all appearance, 
is going up by leaps and bounds. The burden of finding 
funds for relief is heavy on the solvent areas. The com¬ 
petition which those funds, furnished by themsdves, create 
with their own local demands b, however, a still more 
serious burden, dislocating as it does all local business. 

Buch being the facts, there is no doubt that we are face 
to face with a very grave danger, which can only be met 
by attadtiog the causes of famine at their roots. Mere 
relief i^ven to a distressed population may become in itself 
a cause of famine in future years, and thus aggravate the 
evil. 

The cause ^nine b a temporary excess of demand 
over supply. Demand is in proportion to population. The 
excess of demmid b caused usually by a reduction in the 
sopply, owing to failure of crops. There are tiierefore two 
points at which we can attack the causes of famine— viz., 
(i) by checking the increase of popubtioft, especially in 
insolvent areas ; (a) by preventing fluctuations in the supply 
of grain. * 

The suggestions which follow do not aim at an exhaus¬ 
tive statement of all possible remedies, but are intended 
rather to indicate the manner in which remedies should be 
sought out and applied. 

1 will first deal with checking increase of population. 
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The Seate, having done its best to counteract the old patural 
checks of war, disease, and famine, is. in the interests of 
solvent areas, bound to provide, if possible, some substitute 
for them. I suggest two—education and repression. 

Taking first edocatioD, by which I mean not merely 
keeping schools, but that opening of the undersandiog 
which leads to civilization, 1 think there are two means 
which the State can very fittingly bring into use—vU., 
civil organization and good roads. 1 shall attempt to offer 
on each of these a few general thoughts for consideration. 
In a country where distances are so great and circumstances 
vary so much, anything like deail would be out of place, 
except as illustration. 

We want the people to be intelligent and prudenCv with 
a view to checking the number of mouths to be filled in 
famine time, It is necessary,especially in famine relief,census, 
and sanitary work, that the people should be considered and 
dealt with one by one. The mass should be looked upoa 
as an aggregate of individuals, and not the individual as a 
fraction of a mass. The ordinary and best method of doing 
diis is to arrange the people fay localities, the populatioo of 
eadi local area being a corporate person. These local areas 
can similarly be grouped within larger areas. By local I 
mean local in the natural sense. The people of a local 
area live within reach—that is, within a few miles—of one 
another. There is another sense of the word, by whi^ 
anything smaller, however great, or nearer, however far off, 
is described as local relatively to something greater or more 
distant In this sense, 10 the Secretary of State, living in 
London, the Viceroy of India, living somewhere in India, 
is \ocal. Similarly, the road cess, levied over an area of 
several thousand square miles, is called a local rate, and is. 
considered to have been locally spent if spent anywhere 
within that area. 

Except to a limited extent in villages, the rural popula- 
ciofl has hot yet been to any appreciable extent organized 
Into groups. I believe, from a long and careful study of 
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the subject, that the whole country can and ought to be, 
for the purposes of local government* oi^nized into local 
groups. Assuming that this will be done, we shall have to 
develop and guide the minds and wills of the corporate 
persons thus brought into existence; to breathe into them 
the spirit of progress; to point out for them higher standards 
of living and conduct, and to induce them to work towards 
those standards. It is wonderful how quickly the conserva* 
live naUve of India adopts and reverences as a custom a 
new practice which commends itself to him. Uniform 
action or progress is not to be expected or desired. Let 
each go its own pace in its own way, and we may trust to 
the more forward drawing on by their example those that 
are not advancing so quickly, raising the whole people to a 
higher stage of civilisation. To hasten this movement it 
would be safe for Government to make use of the strong, 
intelligent, and disinterested body of officers In its service. 
The people in India, to a far greater extent than in England, 
look to the Government for a lead. 

The second means of education—good roads^m^ht 
almost have been included In the first, for if oiganized 
communities are bodies, roads are the arteries which carry 
the traffic, their' blood. Something has been done for 
roads by the State, whose aid, in a country of minute and 
mixed landed iztferests, is needed at each step of the way. 
Some few good main roads, and a somewhat greater let^;(h 
of bad minor roads, have been provided- In my opinion 
there is a groat want, in rural areas, of good minor roads 
and adequate trunk roads. 

I have been harping on this want during most of my 
official career, and pointing out what 1 thought was the 
proper remedy. The first important point to settle is the 
want. Are roads wanted, and for what ? What will be a 
reasonable standard of efficiency ? 

The popularion has a density of hundreds and some¬ 
times upwards of a thousand to the square mile. As 
railways are few, and waterways in most parts non-existent, 
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the CO mm unices depend for the canine of their traffic on 
roads. They consist of families, each with its residence, 
and each residence is the origin and end of one cf those 
numberless tiny streams of traffic which go to form the 
greater streams that attract attention. 

Each family needs a right of way from its own door to 
the n^hbours* houses, fields, market, school, medical man, 
and the like. The way must be kept in a fit state by 
levelling, hardening the surface, and bridging, to carry 
wheeled traffic easily and cheaply all the year round. 
Where the volume of traffic is heavy, the road must be 
metalled. This is a reasonable standard. There are some 
1 ?ho would deny the need of so high a standard in India, on 
the ground that she is a poor country, and does not need 
roads. India is potentially rich ; but if she were poor she 
would have all the more need for roads, which are the 
chief creators of wealth. 

As to how they are to be provided, I shall here pass * 
over in silence my own plan, which has so for failed to win 
approval. The great thing is to get the work done, what¬ 
ever plan may he adopted. My plan is on record, and can 
at any time be referred to. 1 attach importance to the end, 
not the means. 

A good system of roads, besides creating wealth, and 
serving many purposes, will educate the people by promot¬ 
ing intercourse, and by bringing to their knowledge much 
that they could not otherwise hear of or see. 

This finishes what I have to say about the education of 
the people. I hope that civil organization and good roads 
will, by creating capital and improving the tmderstanding 
of the people, raise their productive capacity and their 
standard of living. To the latter result I look for an 
Increase in the margin'between production and consump¬ 
tion of food. The people will, I hope, be less ready to 
increase their numbers at every increase of supply, having 
new wants to satisfy. 

I come now to the second means proposed for keeping 
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down the population—repression- That is only wanted for 
those areas whicli are insolvent, needing help from the State 
In supporting their inhabitants. The need may be temporary 
or it may become chronic. The fear is that b some areas 
It may be chronic. It is the right of the State, and a duty 
owing to the solvent areas, to impose on insolvent areas 
towards itself the responsibility it has itself assumed for 
preserviog* life, and to enforce on the several communities 
a reasonable amount of prudence and forbearance. This 
can best be done by imposing on the Inhabitaots of areas 
that have had to take help from the State for famine relief, 
a special tax, whose proceeds are to be devoted to (he 
repayment of the sums so taken. The double object of 
this tax is to force on the inhabitants in good years the 
memory of the bad years, and prevent them from presuming 
on temporary plenty •, and to bring pressure to bear on the 
surplus population that they may emigrate. Such a tax, to 
be efheient, must be harsh. There is a distinct tendency, 
which is encouraged by the Government relief policy, for 
the poor recklessly to increase their numbers in good times, 
and trust to State relief when bad times come. This 
tendency ought to be suppressed, even by harshness. 
Having as far as possible done away with Nature*s checks 
—war, disease, and famine—the State is bound to apply a 
check of its own, and the tax proposed, harsh as it is, is a 
good deal milder than any of these. 

1 1 may be asked what is to be done if the tax cannot be made 
to produce the whole amount of the debt. We can write 
off the irrecoverable balance- We write off more than that 
now. If it is thought that the exaction of the money from 
a poor area keeps back its development, there is nothing to 
hinder the whole proceeds and more from being granted 
in aid of development The object of the tax is not to* 
make revenue, but to prevent the area taxed from becomii^ 
a burden oa the solvent parts of the country. It would be 
quite consistent with that object to make grants for develop* 
meat and at the same time impose the special tax. 
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I have finished what I Save to say on checking popula¬ 
tion, and go on to the second proposed remedy for Ikmine 
—checking fluctuation in supply—with which is mixed up 
the question of fluctuation of prices- 

As regards fiuceuatioo in supply, there are two ways of 
checking this: one, to reduce the chance of of crops ; 

the other, to form a locally appropriated reserve. 

1 take first the question of reducing the chance of failure. 
This may be done by giving the fullest protection to crops 
grown, and discouraging the cultivation of crops known to 
be precarious. As this part of the subject consists of detail, 
I take leave, as the best way of explaining what I tae^n, to 
give an illustratioa. 

In Che part of the country I know, the staple crop is 
winter rice. This crop needs for its production a great 
deal of labour, which is wanted more or less all round the 
year. The crop depends throughout on water-supply^ 
Formerly it used to be grown almost exclusively in 
hollows and marshes, where it was safe from drou^t i 
but now it is grown also on b^b land, where, unless 
ardiicially protected, it is likely to fail one year in every 
three. There is in the driest season a sufficient fall of rain 
to irrigate the whole crop. A good many cuidvawre 
store the ralo as it fells, and so protect their crcps; but 
many gamble on the rainfall, trusting to luck. As the 
State has to pay their stakes when they lose, I think 
the Government is entitled, being thus dr^ged into 
their affairs, to insist on a substitution for this reckless 
gambling of prudent business methods, and require the 
provision of reservoirs , sufficient to m^te. up, by irriga¬ 
tion, at least for the lc»ss caused by rtie premature 
stoppage of the rains, which frequently destroys a fourth of 
the whole produce- There is no practical difficulty ip the 
way of this provision being made, and the law can be 
changed if it raises artificial obstacles. 

Irrigation works for all purposes should no doubt also 
be encouraged, whether made by the State, or by private 
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capitalists, or by the owners or occupiers of ar^o land. 
The money spent in feeding the people during- one famine 
would have gone far to prevent the famine if spent the 
season before. If some of the rice land is allowed to go 
out of cultivation because of the cost or difficulty of pro¬ 
viding irrigation for it, so much the better. Better no 
crop than a precarious one. 

This Illustration indicates what migfit be done on a 
careful examination of local circumstances to reduce the 
chance of &ilure of crops. 

I come now to the formation of a grain reserve. I have 
already stated that the stock of grain remains in the hands 
of the traders, and that the traders, being free, through the 
policy of Government, to move their stocks where they 
will, and ask for what prices they choose; being en¬ 
couraged, also, by the policy of Government, to demand 
locally extortionate prices on pain of the stock being with¬ 
held and carried elsewhere, exercise their power to the 
hurt of the community. This is an evil that requires a 
remedy. I do not propose that there should be any inter¬ 
ference with the freedom‘of traders by way of prohibiting 
export or limiting prices. I do think it desirable, however, 
to keep more of the stock out of their hands. In illustra¬ 
tion of my meaning, I will quote an experiment made by 
myself. 

Some seven or eight years ago there was a scarcity, and, 
to help the tenants of a particular estate in my charge, we 
advanced about 230 maunds of grain (a maund is about 
80lb.) to some of them, on condition that for every maund 
advanced they should return after harvest a maund and a 
half. This is the customary rate charged in ordinary 
times by priwite creditors, The advances were duly re¬ 
paid, and the proceeds stored. After deducting the cost 
of storage and watching, the whole stock was redistributed 
on the same terms next season. Year by year distribution 
and recovery were made, until, on taking the last account, 

1 found we had in our granaries upwards of 4,000 maunds. 
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There had been a famine year, and the only difference we 
made was to take back maunds instrad oi i} maunds 
for each maund advanced. We had practically no bad 
debts and no lawsuits. I was able to offer this ''grain 
bank" to Government as a goiog concern, with substantial 
capital and no debts, for employment in the service of the 
tenants of this estate. I am not aware whether the offer 
was accepted. 

I see nothing to prevent the establishment of “grain 
banks” like this in numbers all over the country. The 
initial expense of one is small, and it makes its own capital. 
It can be managed by unlearned persons. All that is 
needed is reasonable prudence in sheeting the persons 
who are to get advances, and in fixing what they are to 
get It IS not intended for charity to the destitute, but for 
the support of capable persons. 

1 anticipate the day when there will be a network of 
local authorities overspreading rural India, and each of 
these will be managing one or more grain banks. 

Such grain banks, so far . as established, secure for local 
use the stock they hold. Advances can be made is times 
of scarcity on easier instead of harder terms. If the time 
comes when th^e is a surplus not needed locally, it can be 
disposed of and the proceeds used for local public objects. 
As these banks are public institutions, alien mightbegiven 
on their surplus only, to dispose of it on ordinary terms, if 
required, for famine relief elsewhere. This would tend to 
steady market prices 'and reduce the cost of relief. The 
grain banks would also probably, by their example and 
competition, tend to promote arhong private traders a more 
kindly and reasonable way of doing business than is now 
commonly found. 

I have remarked that with the question of fluctuation in 
supply is mixed up that of fluctuation of prices. That is 
partly owing to the fact that, while metal coin is the 
currency of commerce, grain is still to a great extent that 
of the rubai community. The Governmeot policy of fan:\ine 
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relief by means of payments in metal currency would work 
more smoothly if that currency were more generally used. 
1 will only touch on this subject by suggesting that the 
use, as a measure of value, of coin, which is a known 
quantity of metal, would be greatly increased by the 
enforcement of uniform weights and measures. Weights 
and measures now vary from market to market, and, where 
these vary so mtich for all other commodities, the advan¬ 
tage of money alone being of a fixed weight is to a 
considerable extent lost In one part of my district we 
introduced standard grain measures, whose popularity was 
shown by the fact that several thousands were sold (not 
g^ven away), and that spurious imitations were secretly 
bought by dishonest traders at three or four times the 
price of the genuine ones. As a consequence, I believe, 
of their introduction, cash payments began to supersede 
barter, and latge quantities of copper coin were passed bto 
circulation. 

I have tried in these observations to show how by 
educating the people through local organ Isation and good 
roads, by reducing loss of crop and securing a reasonable 
share of it for local consumption, and by promoting the 
use in rural districts of a metal currency, something may 
be done to meet a real danger threatening India in con¬ 
nection with the iamine pi^icy td Government My Ilouted 
object has been to point out the danger, and show that we 
can do sometiiiog to meet it by action instead of awaiting 
it with folded hands, 
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THE BLUE BOOK ON GOVERNMENT 
CHURCHES IN INDIA. 

B? Sir John Jardm, K.ctt. 

Thb Blue Book on the “ Use of Government Churches in 
India/' lately presented to Parliament, affords answers to 
some of the questions raised in my article in the last October 
number of this Review, It brings the correspondence up 
to March 27, 1900, and enables us to see the gains and 
losses of the sevwal Christian Churches in the conflict 
arising out of Lbrd Curaon's action in si^ersediog Lord 
Elgin's orders. 

The consent of the local Bishop, and in appeals, of his 
superior, the Metropolitan at Calcutta, must still be got 
before any Presbyterian or Wesleyan service can be held 
in a consecrated church. The unamnious desire of the 
General Assembly of die Church of Scotland 25) ia 
refused, and it gets no redress against Lord Curaoc's order, 
“placing soldiers bdonging to the Church of Scotland and 
other Presbyterian Churches entirely under the control of 
the chief ofiicer of the Anglican Church in India, fer as 
regards the use of the churches, which were built for ail 
British-bom soldiers/' as the Moderator complained. This 
grievance is keenly resented by the Scots in India; they 
object to get by favour of a Bishop what they daim of 
T^gki as Scotsmen and Protestants. However, they have 
henceforth to accept what their Chaplain at Madras rightly 
calls an inferior position (p. 37). 

Even as regards churches oot already consecrated, but 
awaiting the ceremony, the inferiority is to be established 
by Lord George Hamilton’s orders, as in the matter of 
Solon Church, where the Presbyterian soldiers had to get 
a Bishop's permissbn after using the church unchallenged 
for several jveeks (p- 43). 

Lord George Hamilton’s reasons are that the Church of 
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Bi^Iand and its consecrating authority have both a legal 
and amoral control over the buildings {p. 4;}. High legal 
opinions have been taken, and he declines to discuss further 
(p. 49). The opinions are noi published; but we find that 
the right to control is not based on the act of consecration, 
but on the vokaUary acts of the Indian Government, which 
has sometimes by solemn document given away Its rights 
in d^ese buildings to the Bishop, and sometimes done so 
by solemn assurance or promise, while the keep-up and 
repairs are defrayed out of Indian taxation. These are 
the acts on which the Bishops now rely. In these respects 
India is in the same legal position as Scotland. The 
ecclesiastical law of England prohibits Presbyterian and 
NoDconfonntng services In churches after they have been 
cotiisecrated by Bishops r but this law is not in force in 
India or Scotland- If a Scottish School Board got a 
Bishop to consecrate a school, the ceremony would have 
DO le^ effect; but if the School Board executed a deed, 
tmn^erring the buildmg to the Bishop, the Bishop would 
insist on bis rights at law. He would doubtless fall, as the 
judges would hold that the School Board, being only trustee 
for lie whole public, had no power to give away its control 
of public property to a sect It would appear chat although 
there have been some ezeeptioas, the usual custom of Che 
Indian Government has been to refuse to part with hs 
rights, or to hand over the land or buildiog; and the 
Governor-General, in 1852, pldnly stated that the property 
belonged to the Govemmettt, even when the church had 
been partly built by private subscriptions (p. 31). This 
principle was again asserted, in Sir Charles Wood's rules of 
1S60.* and those of Lord Elgin in 1898. In 1867 tbe 
Government dedined to sanction the consecration of a 
church at Bolarum, mainly on the ground that a church at 
an exclusively military station ought not to be consecrated, 
but ought to remain available for any and all denominations 
of Protestant Christians, , 

However, Lord George Hamilton insists that, where the 
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control been voluntarily given over to tbe Bishop, with 
the Bishop It must and shall remain, even when the Govern’’ 
nunt pays for ike keep’vp. 

As to the Bishop’s moral right of control, his Lordship 
gives several reasotis. Some of the money for the or^naJ 
building expenses was paid by Episcopalian subscribers. 
The idea of the Scottish Church, that “all churches con¬ 
structed wholly or in part from Government funds should 
be under secular authority,” however plausible, is not, in 
hts opinion, practicable. It belongs, he says, to bygone 
days, when a belief, since exploded, in the possibility of a 
general undenociinational religion common to all Christians 
prevailed to some extent (p, 41). Surdy the SeOTtaxy of 
State does not mean that the practices in Sir ChaHes 
Wood’s time and In Lord Elgin’s are those of bygone 
days! His reasoning seems too theological and too high- 
pitched, as we all know that Governors and Commanders- 
in-Chief can Kgulate these matters better than Bishops, 
and actually did so without complaint from either Church. 
Then he goes on to what seem to be two mistakes of fact: 
“The War Office in this country, as I have ascertained, j 
no longer builds churches common to all denominations; I 
when a churdi is built, it is assigned to the use of the 1 
par^cular denomination whose proved wants It supplies. 

In India this practice has from the earliest days of the 
East India Company prevailed.” Now, as we have already^ 
seen, the Indian Government churches have always been 
used, when circumstances made such use necessary, by 
Presbyterians as well as Episcopalians. Lord. El^n ad¬ 
mitted Wesleyan soldiers two years ago, and Bishop Welldoa 
is ready to let Baptists have their own services. As regards 
the practice in England, the Rev, Theodore Marshall, D.D., 
seems to have silenced the Secretary of State by producing 
a letter from the War Office in 1894, when the very same \ 
question arose at Aldershot (p. 45) J “Asa general principle, 
Mr. Campbell-Bamierman thinks it would be highly incon¬ 
venient that War Department buildings used for public 
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worship by troops should be consecrated, and it Is not his 
intention to sanction it in other cases." The Committee of 
the General Assembly seem to me to have got the best of 
the argument about the moral right of control 

Dr. Marshall, dealing with the legal right, informed the 
Secretary of State that the Committee would use all con¬ 
stitutional means to alter the law which gave exclusive 
control to the Episcopacy. They call the Uw invidious 
and unjust, and expect to be supported by the country 
(p, 43); the Church and people of Scotland will not accept 
the words "aftw obtaining the sanction of the Metropolitan'’ 
(p, 45). Lord George Hamilton takes no notice of these 
threats; .he can afford to rest tranquil with a Government 
majority of 150 in the House of Commons, especially as 
there has been no Mgn of any real pressure by Scottish 
Members on either «de of the House to secure any relief 
to Presbyterians. 

The Church of Scotland has, however, accepted an offer 
from the Secretary of State of new churches at large military 
stations where the Church of England will not adjust 
matters (pp. 27, 32, 40 * There are, however, plain objec¬ 
tions from the point of view of religious equality: The 
Church of England remains sole master of the existing 
buildings; the Oiurch of Scotland and the Wesleyansare 
to be huddled together, and probably the other Presbyterian 
Churches and the En^ish Nonconformists wOl be driven 
into the same pen. This is a step towaids treating them, 
and the Church of Scotland also, as Nonconformists; while 
the Church of England gets the older Government buildii^ 
for its separate use. The money for the new churches, * 
ordered by a stroke of Lord Geoige Hamilton’s pen, has 
to be paid by the .unrepresented Indian taxpayers. 

Lord G. Hamilton writes: “The Church of England, 
to which community the overwhelming mass of the British 
in India belongs, has been recognised by successive sututes, 
aJid in the great majority of cases the churches used by it 
have been consecrated.” In this appeal to Statute Law, I 
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think be ignores the facts pointed out in my article to show 
that for two centuries that Church got on without any con¬ 
secrations at all; he ignores also the unchallenged state¬ 
ments of the Rev. John Taylor, Senior Scottish Chaplain, 
that an Indian Bishop has no 1 ^ right to “ exercise any 
episcopal functions whatsoever, either In the East Indies 
or elsewhere," without leave of the Queen, and that these 
same Letters Patent do not empower him to consecrate 
churches (p, 34).* Lord George Hamilton refuses point- 
blank the General Assembly's proposal “to effect legisU* 
tion to alter the existing law, which hands over the control 
of churches built for all Protestants to the authorities of 
one denominatioo." He declmed also to lay down a rule 
Co prevent the consecration of garrison churches at present 
unconsecrated; but he ordered that this rite shall not be 
performed, except where there are other buildings for 
Presbyterian and Wesleyan worship. The general effect 
seems to me a good step cowards istahllskmant and 

fr$sk endowment of riie Church of England as th® Churrii 
of India, with the usual resort to statute, the Secretary of 
State for the time being, who may be a Wesleyan, or a 
UoUarian, or a Roman Catholic, asserting the right to order 
or forbid a sj«riajai act like this of consecration, aad being 
morally sure riiat’he will be obeyed, as the Indian Bishops 

• 1 tWok Lord Gec^e H&miltoo oughl at the leiat to ba« 
noticed ihe Rev. John Taylor’s views, which coincide wilh those of Six 
Henry Campbell Baanennaa, and ate fully confirmed by Sir C. liberi’s 
“Digest of Indian Law.” Mt. Taylor irroie (p. i 4 )j "The church « 
Solon baa not been cousectaied. I shall deem It a favour if you win let 
me know whether or not the pwtoissioa of tiie Bishop’s commismry was 
ttqoixed to enable cm congregation to hold service ia it With reference 
to this church at Solon, I beg most hurnWy to suggest it would saw a 
gtaat amount of trouble and injustice to Church of Scotland coogreganoM 
in the future if this building were not conseemted. In the Aa of RarUa- 
meat which created the bishopric of Calcutta, and is the ebanet of Indian 
bisbopries, I find the foUowing. section 5^: ‘ Provided sJways, and be rt 
farther enacted, that such Bishop shall not ha?e or use'any junsdiclion cr 
ejarcise any episcopal fanctions whatsoever either in the East Indies or 
sisewhere, but only such jutiadiction and fanedoos as shall or ^y from 
time to time be limited to him by His Majesty by Leuets Patent*” 
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may be recalled at his pleasure^ aod depend on him for pay 
and allowances, furloughs and pensions, and have no 
episcopal functions, except what this Cabinet Minister 
allows by Letters Patent. 

This is the price the State Church of India has to pay 
for its legal and social exaltation over other Christian 
Churches, and for its subsidies out of the Indian Treasury; 
but 1 am sure many of its holiest members will be pained 
at the straightforward^ naked terms used by the Secretary 
of State about putting pressure” on its ministers to force 
them to open the consecrated buildings to Presbyterian 
services. Though the Episcopalians rely, not on the con* 
secratlon, but on the voluntary trust-deeds as separating 
the church ‘‘from all profane or common uses/’ and though 
their liberal assent, until Lord G. Hamilton’s time, shows 
that they do not now, and never did, hold Preebyterian 
worship to be either profane or common, I am sure that 
many devdut persons, however Erastian, wDl regret and 
resent the claim of Oesar to control a branch of the Church 
of Christ, especially those whose deepest feelings respond 
to the batde-cry, For Christ’s Crown and Headship.'* 
Lord Geoige Hamilton’s pr^>o$al Is as follows: That 
when any considerable number of Presbyterians are quartered 
at a station where the requiremeot for accommodaciM Is 
fluctuating and uncertata, and only one place of worabip 
exists, which is consecrated, the authorities of the Church 
of England shall be pressed to ^ve reasonaUe fadlitles for 
Its use by Presbyterians ” (p. 4.6). In reply to Dr. Marshall’s 
piercing quesdoDS, "Lord George Hamilton thinks that it 
must be evident from his letter that pressure spoken of 
was pressure by the Government authorities, civil or military, 
exercised, where necessary, upon the authorities of the 
Church of Bn^and, and the reasonableness of the fadliues 
to be granted would be a point for the consideration of the 
authorities exercising the pressure” 

To me, after many years o( official service, it seems 
undesirable that a powerful Government should interfere, 
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ev€n. with wrong-headed or ucreasoaable clergymen, in 
affeirs .of religion. This will be bitterly resented if, as in 
Sir Henry Fowler’s case, the Secretary of State happens 
to be a Noasonformist Moreover, as both the State and 
the two established national Churches concur, both in their 
writings and in acts ext^dmg over very many years* in 
plainly heading that it Is seemly and right that consecrated 
churches should be used by Presbyterians, the Secretary of 
Stale might well have settled the whole matter orice and 
for all by the simple l^al means advocated by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Instead of these trust-deeds giving the whole control to 
the Anglican Bishops, subject to this State J'ressure, he 
ought In future trust-deeds to reserve the rights of other 
Churches, and might well have passed an Act giving back 
such rights where they have been incaudously assigned 
away by the lawyers. All. religious bodies gladly obey 
general laws, but all resent State compulsion in regard to 
occasional cereraomes and consecrated ministers. No reason 
has been given for departing from the custom of the army 
at home, as defined by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman in the 
Alder^ot case, nor for abolishing the ancient custom of the 
Government of India. As I said before, Churchmen ia 
India are not Pharisees, ndther are they iadined to be 
unjust to sister Churches; and even if some Ritualists 
among the Chaplains may have to be tenderly dealt with, 
the views of these few must not over-ride a long-established 
practice, well suited to the wants of the army, sanctioned 
by die Indian Episcopate, and pleasing withal to die 
Presbyterians.'* The results would be widespread, and 
thus far more serious than the bogey conjured up by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (p. 8) to frighten Lord George 
Hamilton—to wit, the possible use of these churches “by 
Unitarians, for instance, holding doctrines quite outside die 
Christian faith.” No Anglo-Indian believes in this danger, 
as no Unitarian is likely to become a Secretary of State; 
and since Lord George Hamilton has avowed his readi- 
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My comrades in India may object that the Secretary of 
State, having to consider the feelings of sixty millions of 
Mussulmans, all Unitarians, must tfte more cautious rfietoric 
than what is permitted to hymn-writers or Archbishops. I 
quite agree, for while we render to Cssar the things ^at 
are Ctesar’s, we are loath to concede any jurisdiction over 
religious doctrines or dogmas. This Blue Book certainly 
leaves the impression that the time has come to loose chose 
hampering bonds, oEcial and pecuniary, which tie the 
Church In India to the India Office at Westminster. These 
Letters Patent, rfiose Government Resolutions, and volun¬ 
tary trust-deeds, full of kabtfidums and t^nandnm, must not 
be reckoned among things Divine. \ 


ness to exercise his ecclesiastical discipline by means of 
"pressure," he can easily exordse the unorthodox before¬ 
hand by sending a timely despatch, in the spirit, if without 
the poeticaTvigour, of Wesle/s well-known hymn : 


" The Uniurian fiend expel, 

And fiend his doctrine beck to belt” 
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THE REVOLT OF THE “BOXERS** IN CHINA. 
By E. H. Pabjces- 

The following Imperial decree was issued in the name of 
the Emperor on April 13 last: “The establishment by the 
rural population in each province of militia for their own pro* 
eection, and for the preservation of their lives and famQies, 
is at by tom simply the good old ancesCral practice of keep¬ 
ing adook-out and lending mutual assistance; and so loi^ 
asytflose concerned mind their own business, there is no 
c^on why they should be interfere with. All that is to 
'be feared is that wnongst such persons the good and the 
bad may get mixed, and that pretexts may be taken to raise 
trouble with native Christians. It must be remembered that 
the Sovereign regards all with equal benevolence, widiout 
distinction of territorial division, for which reason the popu¬ 
lations concerned should obey the spirit of this idea, and 
refrain from giving vent to their private resentments, in 
such wise as to cause hostility and render themsrfves liable 
to punishment Let the Govwnors-General and Governors 
concerned give strict directions to local authorities to issue 
plain-speaking proriamations as occasion may require, calling 
upon all persons to attend to their own affairs, and always 
keep on peaceful terms with others, not ignoring the spirit 
of these earnest exhortations." 

It is highly probable that the above documeet, cautiously 
worded as it is by the Empress-Dowager’s advisei^ has 
special tacit reference to- the so-called “ Boxers ; for 
altiiough anti-Christian troubles are breaking out in the 
Canton, Ningpo, and dther regions, nothing touching 
Europeans has occurred of so grave a nature as the 
murders of Mr. Brooks in Shan Tung, and later, it appears, 
of certain Belgian engineers. Moreover, the native news* 
papers, in which the above decree Is published a few day* 
later, note with alarm that the “Boxer” movement has 
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spread mth great rapidity across the province of Chih Li 
right up to the neighbourhood of Newchwang, where many 
immature youths in their teens have been gained over by the 
propaganda. Hitherto, in treating of rebels and revolters, 
the native press has made little specific allusion to the 
k'UoH, or Patriotic Peace Fists"; but the best of them— 
the SfUn Pao of April as—says it is now high time that 
the autbonties ** patch things up before the rain comes, and 
diminish the fuel before the fire rages.” TWa is evidently 
the passage that inspired Professor R. K. Douglas with the 
tout sptcicU rendering published in the Times (end of May)r 
which appears to be founded on some misapprehension of 
tite Chinese text. 

Touching the raison d'Hrt of the fisticuff fraternity, it 
may be explained that, coocxurendy with the vigorous 
reforms recently introduced into the Chinese army (ex- 
plained in detail in the Uniisd Service Magasnne (or April 
last), each province has, since the German attack upon 
Kiao Chou, been directed to furbish up its old i‘ivan-iten, 
or posse of the districts.” Shan Tung, as the province 
most immediately threatened with '' rain and fire," has 
naturally not been behindhand, and the result is that 
yeomanry or militia, sc first encouraged by the authorities 
(as explained) by Imperial command for the protection of the 
villages, have been worked upon by mischievous persons or 
secret societies—notably the Great Sword Society— in such a 
way as to develop into a serious danger to the State. Hence 
the delicate position of the Central Govemmenc, which has 
created what the Chinese call a “tiger-ride situarion"—“that 
is» the only way for the Government or rider to escape bdng 
eaten is to stick fasc to the tiger’s back and trust to luck for 
what the capacious beast will do. The use of the word i is 
ominous of evil to the Mancbu dynasty, for this term has 
always been employed by “patriots," such as those who 
turned out the Turks in 620 and the Mongols in i3da 
The original idea of the Central Government was to develop 
a defensive “patriotism ” against the Germans and Christians, 
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notably the CatfaoUcs, who have oow been idiotically 
provided by dte imbecile Chinese Government with an 
official statue^ giving them illimitable power to mtrlg:ue 
and create mischief; but the reforming and revolutionary 
element surreptitiously regard the i as referring to Chinese 
rights gainst those of Manchus, and it is impossible for 
the old women of the Tsung-li Yamfin to say how he 
blustering Generals like Tung Fu-siang may not take this 
objectionable view of the word i. 

The situation in North China is now (June 5) undoubtedly 
serious, and it is by no means unlikely tbac the d^enerate 
Manchu dynasty, which began so well, will have dis- 
appeared before the summer is out. Nor is that a matter 
for unqualified regret, for it is now hopelessly corrupt, 
cowardly, and inefficient; worst of all, it is vacillating, 
for a persistent villain is a better administrator than a 
weak old -simpleton, wUling to be humbugged. But at 
the same time the Chinese themselves are politically as 
treacherous, as the Manchus. besides being iofioltely more 
crafty; and therefore, whatever happens, if is highly 
desirable that European Powers (iockdiag America and 
Japan in this term) should stand tegether and prevent the 
‘'yellow corpse” from putrefying their own esist^ce. 
Nothing could be more.fatuous or fatal than for this or 
that Power to “believe in” China, and to bolster her up 
against the demands of the other Powers with a view to 
se^^ring special privil^es. Whatever our rivalries and 
jealousies, we Europeans, including even Russia,, are all 
imbued with the ooe spirit of. humanity, justice,- and 
progress, summed up in the word “ Christian; and this is 
nwie ibe less so though half of us may be atheists, free¬ 
thinkers, ^d Jews; for it is the spirit of CbristianUy imbibed 
with our niothem’ milk which forms our ttuods, even if we 
reject die puerUiries .of this or.that dogma;' nor is it any 
the dess so beoMse we haflpeato be hostile to; and even at 
war;witb,.e&dh other. ;!n the Far East all Europeans are 
bound together by a species of sympathy.of which people 
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at borne have little idea; but even at home this fediog of 
Christian unity Is easily realized when it is brought bto 
contrast wth the "yellow corpse." It Is satisfectory to 
see chat, so far, Europeans are working tcgethcr, and it is 
CO be hoped chat, whilst keeping an intelligent eye upon 
their own separate interests, the Powers will not do anything 
so fatal to their future solidarity as to break up the concert 
in order to admit the discordant music of the gong. Every 
Chinese dynasty and every Tartar dynasty rulii^ China 
has disappeared in a pandemonium of anarchy and butchery. 
The Manchu dynasty is bound to go in the same way, and 
the only thing is to localize the evil and let the anarchists 
cook in their own juice until they are tired of cooking, 
caking care that as few European interests as possible are 
injur^ Compared with Asiatic dynasties generally, the 
Manchu dynasty was at first excellent and mteUigeot: even 
now it is the least evil of any Chinese or Tartar dynasty at 
the dme of its tottering to a fall. But why support a wretched 
political system which devotes half its revenues to the 
teedingof an idle pack of useless and crapidous “banner- 
men”; which never does anything whatever for the 
Improvement of die people; which persists in a rotten and 
wasteful system of finance; encourages its officers to 
peculate and falsify accounts; sanctions torture of the 
cruellest kind; denies all justice to political ofilenders; 
destroys its womeo's feet—or permits the Chinese to do so; 
and renders scant justice to any man P The well-meaaing 
legitknacidy-selecced Emperor is practically a victim to 
the assassin already. For whose good is it to support 
such a dynasty ? Being there, the dynasty is convenient 
to ns in so ^ that it remains a tool which we can 
handle for our own purposes in a gingerly w*ay without 
the necessity of huntiz^ for a new tool which might possibly 
cut us. But It has no other use under the present usurper 
and her minions. It is out of the question to substitute a 
Chinese dynasty, for there ia no family in China whose 
name carries respect and we^t throughout the provinces. 
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China seems fatafly bound to be ruled by stranger^ and it 
is in the interest of her hundreds of millions—hostile to us 
only through ignorance—that it should be so. But things 
must not be allowed tocoroe with a rush. If the '* Boxers 
or any other sodety once gain headway, a fearful amount 
of usdess bloodshed and wanton destruction will take place; 
so the first and most urgent thing is to restore order 
wherever threatened, and keep the military adventurers on 
the right side. It does not in the least matter who runs 
the machine during this restive stage so long- as it is run 
on commission steadily and unflinchingly. Sit Robert 
Hart, with the co-operation of the “ concert of Ministers, 
would do as well as anyone else—peritap better, for he is 
the one solitary instance in China af&irs vB a man who 
knows what he wants to do, holds his tongue, and does it. 
Shareholders need not in any case be particularly anxious 
about their dividends, for, whatever takes pUce, China’s 
sole solid ■■ asset is the 1,000,000 sterLng derived from 
foreign trade, and none of that wiU be allowed to leave 
foreign control in the event of rebellion. 

It is higb time now that, affer two thousand years of 
political serfdom, the intelligent and industrious Chinese 
people, who are excellent tnunidpd and village organizers, 
should have recognised rights cotiferred upon them. Th^ 

political requirements, as crudely specified by K'angYu-wei, 

must go hand-in-hand with their material development. It 
is impossible to give them railways, cheap newspapers, 
telepaphs, steamers, and, in short, the latest results of 
progress generally, and yet expect them to stapate peace¬ 
fully in their old docility and obli-vioo. K'ang Yu-wei 
himself should be thrust aside as a dangerous agitator, 
meddling with matters he only half understands. Russia 
should be allowed a free hand in the organization of the 
Manchurian provinces, for the simple reason that no one 
else can possibly do it; hut the “ original ” rights of others 
should be clearly stipulated for. In the same way Germany 
may reasonably put Shan Tung in order, without m any 
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way treading upon others* toes. We and J^an must 
keep the Sbao-hai Kwan open. At the proper moment ” 
we ourselves should be prepared to hold the gates and the 
lanes of the Yang Tsze; this we ought to be able to do as 
easily now as we did during the Talping rebellion. France 
in Hainan, Kwang Si, and parts of YUn Nan and Kwang 
Tung; Japan in Fuh Kien; ItalyinCheh Kiang; ourselves, 
again, in YUn Nan and Kwang Tung \ the Indian Oovem- 
. meat in Tibet; the Russians in Hi—here we have work cut 
out for all; and, stardog from these bases, thm is no 
reason why we should not each steadily advance year by 
year into our respective Hlnteriands, and gradually turn 
the corpse into healthy meat. It is not necessary to 
commit acts of digression or conquest 

Amongst modern oussionary reforms none is more re* 
mark^e or worthy of admiratioa than the Anti'Pootbind* 
ii^ or TieO’tsu Hwea, started by Mrs. Ardiibald Little. 
The fact that so pigheadedly c<»sefvative a people as the 
Chinese are actually rising to the bei^C of this reform 
amply illustrates how easy our general work will be when 
the ignmnt people discover that we are really labouring 
for their benefit. Missionaries of all kinds should have a 
free hand, but under consular control; and Lord Salisbury 
never to a wiser dectsion chan when he accepted 

Dr. Temple's recommendatioo to decline an official sutus 
for the Protestant half of them. 

P.3.—Jt is now Qune ti) a we^ stace the above was 
written, aod the events of the past seven days furnish 
readers irith the means of judging the accuracy of the 
above forecasts. 
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THE POSSIBLE COLLAPSE OF MOROCCO AS 
AN INDEPENDENT POWER. 

By Iok PEaoiCARis. 

QoERJSS reg:arding any immediate peril to Moorish inde* 
pendence are answered in a roost reassuring sense at the 
Tangier Legatiorxs* despite the apparent evidence of danger 
both on the Algerian frontier, where Igli and other towns, 
long considered among:st the most indisputable appanages 
of Shereefian authority, have been appr^ched by French 
troops, whilst in Morocco city itself and generally through¬ 
out the vast but iflchoate Sultanate of the Filali Shereefs, 
the shaken fabric of Moorish power seems to crack at every 
joint. 

Mulai Abd-el-Atiz, the present occupant of the Shereefi^ 
throne, although he is now arrived at man's estate, is still 
but an inexperienced youth, who has never taken the held 
at the.head of his fierce but undfeciplined troops, nor has 
be ever yet treated directly any afiair of State, all authority 
having been hitherto exercised by his Grand Vizir, Sid 
Ahmed ben Musa ben Ahmed, commonly known as Ba- 
Ahmed, or “Father Ahmed.” This worthy b now- 

j^ay ij_lying perilously ill, if be be not already dead, 

whilst two of his brothers, one the late MinUter of War, 
and the other also a high official, have died within the 
monrfi. Besides these officials, another trusted adviser of 
Che Ute Sultan, the Kaid el Meshuar, or Master of Care- 
monies, passed away a sbott time .since at Morocco City r 
whilst here in Tangier the Special Envoy, the Feki el 
M’Niah, .who had been sent to lodge a protest with the 
ReprMentatives . of the Powers concerning the alleged 
French aggressions, must needs suddenly put an end both 
to himself and to his mission by means of a charcoal brazier 
after hb bath the other evening. 

Of course, Prim?. Ministers and other important officials 
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ni, and even die, at inconvenient moments elsewhere 
than in Morocco, nor do such occurrences usually portend 
the approaching dissolution of the entire body politic; but 
this is such an especially unpropitious, not to say criucal, 
moment in the history of Morocco, that such a singular 
series of mishaps to the Bokhari faction, (a faction which 
has ruthlessly usurped all the power of the State since the 
death of the late Sultan in June, 1S94), might well excite 
the distrust of a less auspicious population than that of the 
Moorish Empire, composed as it is of so many hetero¬ 
geneous and discordant elements—cra^y Arabs of the 
plains, fierce Berbers of the hills, and descendants of the 
more civilized Moriscos, expelled from Spain in the reigns 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, or later on during chat of 
Philip 1 1 ., and, Ustly, the blacks of the Soudan, from whom 
the Bokhari bodyguard ^recruited. 

What esperially com^icates the case just now is, the 
^ct that the elder brother of the present Sultan, a figure 
of somewhat singular aspect, known as £1 Aouar ('‘the 
Blind,'’ though Mulal Mohammed is neither totally 
even partially blind, but has merely a *'ca8t” in one eye), 
is stiQ alive, and not only alive, but a prisoner, and not 
merely a prisoner, which is not very consistent with 
brotherly devotion to the reigning monarch, but a member, 
on the mother’s side, of the powerful Rehamna tribe, a 
Kabyle which rose in rebellion, when Abd-el-Ariz was pro¬ 
claimed ; whilst the harsh treatment which the tribe then ex¬ 
perienced at the hands of the present Government has left 
its surviving members with a lively sense of hatred and dis¬ 
affection towards the monarch, and more especially towards 
the leaders of that faction which placed the young Sultan 
on the throne, to the detriment and prejudice of his elder 
brother- It is also to be* 7 emembered, that several of the 
officials most devoted to the late Sultan, one of whom was 
a brother-in^aw of Muki El Hassan himself, were arrested 
immediately^on the death of that able and popular Sultan, 
and, after brii^ stripped of their property, were imprisoned 
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at Teiuan, where Si Maati El Djamai died miserably in 
confinement. To the popular imagination it would, there¬ 
fore, appear either that Providence itself has directly inter¬ 
vened to avenge the fete of these victims of a long-success- 
fgl conspiracy, or els^ that ^me one of their more active 
partisans has found means to circumvent the elaborate pre^ 
cautions against assassination taken by the present occu¬ 
pants of the various posts of honour about the person of 
the young Sultan, concerning whose own capacity to free 
himself from the control of his almost universally unpopular 
advisers, and be in word and deed, as he is in name, the 
ruler of his sufiering people, many untiatccring rumoins do 
circuiate, according to which it would seem even doubtful 
whether His Majesty is likely to leave any Intimate heir 
to inherit the wide dominions over which his ancestors have 
so long ruled. 

And now, when a serious^ggression threatens the Sul- 
unate with the fate of a similar absorption to that which 
has already overtaken so many Mohammedan and Asiadc . 
empires, reducing Sultans, Khedives, and Beys to subj^- 
tion, or transferring the effeoive control of the populations 
beneath their sway, by more or less evasive ot direct pro¬ 
cesses, by orders emanatir^ from the rulers of the varuous 
European capttals, it happens that those whose srror^ 
hands and stern strength of will were most needed to pro¬ 
tect the tottering edifice from the first undisguised assault 
have been, or are being, swept away, leavir^ the young 
Sultan CO face almost alone the ever-increasing car^ and 
perplexities of State. 

At the present moment two foreign Embassies—those « 
Italy and Spain—are waiting at the ^tes cl the Sultan’s 
palace. Signor Malmusi, the Italian Minister, had indeed 
alrea<^ conciuded his mission, • and was only waiting 
certain documents and orders with the signature of the 
Sultan (a euphemism for the application of the Shereefiao 
seal) before taking.hisJeave; but the Span^ Mmisw, 
who reached Morocco just as the Grand Vltlc fell id, is 
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reputed to have more important objects to discuss concern- 
bg Spain's demands for the assignment of certain long- 
debated territorial concessions, together with various de- 
liraitacions of the neutral zone bordering her possessions at 
Mellila and other points on the Moorish coast Both these 
Embassies are therefore delayed by the illness of the Vizir, 
a circumstance which is not likely to add to the amenities 
of the discussion when relations are finally reopened with 
the always vexatious and dilatory Moorish officials, who 
have of late proved especially recalcitrant 

But these are not the preoccupations which have most 
painfully engrossed the attention of the Sultan’s Cabinet; 
it is rather the storm-cloud on the south-eastern frontier 
that chiefly disturbed the peace of the Grand Vizir. Not 
that the definite transfer oi the various oases, embracing 
the territory ahoMt Insalah in the Tuat district, from 
the purely nominal control of the Sultan of Morocco to 
the definite control of the Franco-Algerian Government, 
constitutes in itself any loss of revenue or appreciable 
injury, but because the Intervention of another Power, in 
these regions, hitherto so difficult of access lo non-Moham- 
medacs, Is not only a serious blow to the prestige of the 
Sultan's Government throughout his dominions generally, 
but because the occupation of this Saharan district 
'iriiich threatens Taillet has long been looked upon as 
the last refi^ and asylum of Moorish independence, 
should die European ever make himself master of the 
Atlantic littoral, with its rich alluvial plains, or even subdue 
the fierce inhabitants of the north-western slopes of the 
Adas range. In such a case, as a last resort, it was confi¬ 
dently believed that the southern slopes the giant range 
would offer a secure refuge from invasion, or even the more 
insidious forms of ^jression, such as the extension of pro¬ 
tection to disaffected tribes or individuals. 

Owing CO this belief, and also because the Tafilet district 
is die ancient centre, where the Filali dynasty began its 
rule, and whence the more northern and western kingdoms 
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of Fez and Marakesh (Nforocco) were subsequently over¬ 
run and conquered by their descendants, this locality ha5 
long been used as a safe treasury where surplus accumula¬ 
tions are stored* and where many members of the reigning 
house still reside- Yet, now* behold I this very sacroeaaa 
asylum and refuge is directly menaced, not from north or 
west, but from Igli and from the very Sahara itself, for 
Tlddikelt Is far south of Tafilet. 

The Mekhazen, or Moorish Government, guided by 
Ba-Ahmed, has hitherto displayed in this emergency 
exemplary prudence and self-control. Special orders have 
been repeatedly despatched to the Kaids in commMd of 
the line from Fig^g to Igli, and throughout the disturbed 
frontier districts, not to count&ieiice or allow any hostile 
or aggressive action of the Moorish frontier tribes. But 
will these officers still be able to keep the lawless inhabi¬ 
tants in hand when it Is known that the stern old Vizir 
has passed away, or should the present Sultan be thrust 
aside by his more warlike elder brother ? Will the latter, 
whose success must depend upon the soldiery, whom he 
formerly commanded during his late father’s reign, have 
the power or the desire, should he be released from prison, 
to pursue the pacific policy hitherto followed by Ba-Ahmed ? 
For it should be borne in mind chat Mulai Mohammed, even 
when he enjoyed his father's confidence as heir-apparent, 
had never been in any sense associated with, nor had be 
ever taken part in, the political direction of the SulUoate, 
His activity was purely military. No European Represea- 
lative discussed with him any question of fore^a .policy, 
even if the fierce young Prince ever personally met, in the 
course of some state function, the Ministers <x secret agents 
of some foreign Power. 

Will it not rather fall in both with his natural warlike 
bent, as well as the most advantageous policy with r^ard 
to bis own peoj^e, to breah with the old-established lines, 
and to trust not so much to the jealous dissensions of the 
Powers as to the strength of his own troops, and to his 
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ascendancy over them, which noihii^g could so absolutely 
establish as a triumphant victory over the Christian 
aggressor ? 

If, therefore, owing to Mulai Mohammed's ignorance 
regarding the relative strength of Morocco and the Powers, 
this policy be adopted, what will be the French attitude ? 
Is it likely that France will withdraw her troops, or 
apologise for her intrusion upon domains which His 
Shereefian Majesty claims absolutely and beyond all dis- 
cussion as his own ? 

The reader must here bear in mind chat France is diplo* 
matically admirably guarded against interference by any 
foreign Power, since she is not ostensibly attacking 
Morocco, but merely pursuing the openly avowed inten¬ 
tion of iacorporating Timbuctoo and Senegal, now one 
of her African poescssions, with her Algerian dominions. 
If the realization of this project should prove injurious to 
Morocco, either commercially by diverting the Timbuctoo 
caravans, or threatening Morocco's flank from a military 
point of view, it is evidently the duty of the French Govern- 
ment to consider French colonial interests before taking into 
account either Moorish objections or European susceptU 
bilities. The great advantage to France of the situation is 
that every advance cowards 'rimbuctoo places the Republic 
ia a betttt position for dealing with Morocco should a dis¬ 
puted succession or any prolonged period of anarchy ever 
render it desirable to exercise an eftctive control over the 
neighbouring populations. 

Neither England, therefore, nor any other Power, save 
Morocco alone, has any precm for intervention, and as to 
the Shereefiag Government, Oiose must be ill-informed 
indeed who do not realise that a single French or Aigerian 
brigade could reach Fez in less than a month, and from 
this northern capital cA the empire dictate terms to the 
Sultan. 

France is consequently already in a position which will 
sooner or later render her the dominant Power, so far as 
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the interior of the Sultanate is concerned. Her influence 
may be disputed oa the coast, but the future of the entire 
Atlantic hinterland is in her hands even now. 

Still* were it possible to compel France to recall her 
troops, would it be advisable in the interest of Europe 
generally that France should withdraw ? Whatever may 
be the acdtude of the natives at Tangier or along the 
coast, where the commercial and official intercourse with 
Europeans has possibly tempered or disarmed the hatred 
of the more neighbouring tribes, it is quite certain that the 
populations of the more distant provinces rtg&xd us not 
only with dislike, but honestly think that non•^fos)ems 
must necessarily and logically lack every virtue, whilst 
they believe themselves to be everywhere, except on the 
sea or near the coast, man for man and collectively also, 
especially from a military point of view, absolutely our 
superiors, They have, therefore, long fretted under the 
check imposed by their own better-informed statesmen, 
who have observed with astonishment and chagrin how 
the Moslems, both in Turkey during the last Russo-Turklsh 
conflict, wtd stiU 910^ latterly how chose ocher and even 
brav^ Mdiammedan forces of the Mahdi have fared, at 

Khartum and in Kordofan. . ^ - 

Even were France disposed to adopt a policy of effece- 
ment or retreat, such a course might prove disastrous to 
European interests and security, not here in Mori^o 
alone, but in other regions where Moslems and Christians 
are in contact. But France is not likely to withdraw, even 
were Morocco supported by other Powers, for France is m 
the same position in Norths Africa as chat occupt^ by 
England on the frontiers of India, or that of Hgypt in the 
Soudan. To weaken at the extremides might threaten 
her grip even in the centre of her Algerian or North 
African possessions. No one knows belter than those in 
command in Downing Street that, however keen may be 
Che desire of any Home Government to avoid frontier 
engagements throughout its own colonial dominions or 
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raiirtary dependencies, nevertheless, either because the 
necessities of the moment prove stronger than instructions 
from the Home Government itself, or because the indi- 
vidual agents and commanders along the frontier are 
impelled by other, and possibly In the end wiser, instincts, 
it has never been possible for any colonising Power, either 
in the past or in the present, to draw at will a line beyond 
which all advance is rigorously forbidden ; or wIjcji that 
day in the history of a once-expansive Power does come, 
then is it perilously near its own decline and fall. 

Yet it does not necessarily follow that, unless prevented 
by some combination of other Powers, or by some disaster 
at Paris itself, France will instantly mobilise her troops for 
the conquest of Morocco; such a contingency is, indeed, at 
the present moment beyond the range d practical con- 
sideretjon- What, then, is likely to be the outcome of the 
immediate situation ? 

In a former article it was shown how the after-conse¬ 
quences of the Hispano-American conflict and the struggle 
in South Africa might affect the position in Morocco. 
When that article was written (April, i899).* circum¬ 
stances were already justifying the predictions therein 
indicated : the Spanish Government was already preparing 
Instructions for its Representative at Tangier regarding the 
final and definite assigm^ienes and delimitations d the vague 
coneessioQs of territory at Rk> d’Oro and Santa Cnis 
Pequefia, on the south-western coast of Morocco; whibt 
the French columns in Southern Algeria were already 
being prepared, under Colonels d*£u, Menesird, and Ber¬ 
trand, for the advance from InsaUh to Inrar, and for the 
demoosttationaowards TimmtmouB and Igli, more Greedy 
threatening l^fikt It may be remembered that the artidc 
in quescioo suggested that, should England find herself 
more than momentarily occupied and embarrassed in the 
effort to re-establish order In South Africa, France might 
endearoor to obtain a free hand in Morocco in compensation 
• S« AsiaHe Quarterly Xtoka, April, rSpp, pp. S 3 $-$ 44 . 
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for the Fashoda incident, and also as in off-set to the conquest 
by England of the South African Republics, and their 
incorporation as part and parcel of the British Empire. 

Even before this question may have been definitely 
considered at the Quay d'Orsay, France, owing to some 
temporary confusion on the Moorish frontier, or to the dis¬ 
appearance of all established authority at Morocco City 
peodii^ the reorganiiation of the Mekhazen after the death 
the Grand Vizir, may find herself forced to take more 
active measures than she has as yet contemplated, especially 
should the new rdgime in Morocco when established decide 
upon a more warlike policy. In such an eventuaHty, what 
course vnll England adopt ? 

Were she free to act—chat is, if she had an army corps 
available for immediate foreign service, and were she reso¬ 
lutely disposed to disregard the wishes of ocher Powers, 
trusting to her fleet to see her safely through with the 
adventure-her course should be to seize Tangier, for which 
a pretext may offer any day, whether England wishes it or 
not. as there is actually no force whatever in Tattler suffi¬ 
cient to maintain order should disturbances occur, smce even 
the very Ba^ or Military Governor, is absent from his post, 
Kaid Abd-ur-Rahman ben Saduk, a man of some resobtion 
and of giant stature, having heen summoned suddenly to 
Morocco City by Ba-Ahmed. whither the Governor pro¬ 
ceeded somewhat unwillingly, as do mostly all Govemom 
when summoned, having before their eyes various deu.ls 
of the squeezing process as appUed by correct Moorish rule 
to Kmds and Governors suspected of any trifling accumula¬ 
tion of wealth. But however great might be the advantage 
K. England of Tangier and its immediate territory, the 
possession of which would give her the absolute wmmand 
of theStraits, gready strengthening her position at Gibralwr, 
is Enaland in a position to thus startU and offend every 
Government in Europe ? Would she wish to do it, even 
were it physically easy to accomplish ? We tocy there 
would be but one answer to this query at the ptesent 
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moment, and therefore it is to be feared that the old time* 
honoured policy of drift may emerge at last as the result 
of the constitutional Downing Street temperament, accen¬ 
tuated by emei^encies at other points of the compass, calling 
for all the acumen and energy of the much-occupied man 
at the helm. 

This worthy, or the several gentlemen rolled into one 
who answer for the overwrought individual in question, 
will probably comfort himself, or themselvea, by tbe reflec¬ 
tion Utat neither Tuat nor even Igli is an actual bond^ficU por¬ 
tion of the Moorish Sultanate—both are at least debatable 
points, and not essential to the maintenance of Moorish 
independence; and so France, after laying down herTrans- 
Saharan or Timbuctoo railway as far as Iglj, will be left 
undisturbed to take the first really decisive step towards 
the conquest of Monocco later and at her own convenience, 
either by way of Fes, or, if this be too near to European 
observation, then vil Tafilet, and thus appropriate that 
southern slope of the Atlas, the original seat and birthplace 
of the Filall dynasty. As the base of operations is, more¬ 
over, so near the great desert, the occupation of Tafilec 
itself may some day be an accomplished fact before the 
news of what has* occurred can reach Europe, or even 
Morocco City, whose nearest avenue of informadon will be 
viA Paris by means of the wire soon to be laid to Igli. 

Thus, before Engiiah stat^men have decided what steps 
to cake in order to prevent Tarver Ming into French or 
Spanish hands, both of which Powers are equally ill- 
disposed towards Gibraltar, the opportunity to treat on tbe 
present favourable terms may have di&^peared, whereas, 
could some arrangement be made with France before she 
has actually become the virtual controller of the face of 
Moorish independence, from which position the Republic 
is not even now far removed, England might, with the 
approval of the other Powers, easily secure the neutralisa¬ 
tion of Tangier, together with the coast immediately opposite 
CO Gibraltar itself^ availing herself at the same time of the 
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opportunity to free herself from the croubfesome embarrass¬ 
ments in Egypt, entailed by the "capitulations,” tc^ether 
with some rectification of the many otherwise interminable 
judiciary hindrances and entanglements arising from Eng¬ 
land’s irr^ular position in a country nominally under in¬ 
dependent Mohammedan rule ; nor is it only the authority 
of the Khedive, which may at some inopportume moment 
work mischief to British prestige and interests, both financial 
and political, but the overlordship of the Sultan of Turkey, 
a bungling arrangement due to England's own suggestion 
and initiation at a moment when she did not clearly foresee 
chat Abdul Hamid or his successors would almost certainly 
become a source of anxiety under the control of nearer 
neighbours, at whose instigation an adverse Sultan might, 
at some critical moment for English rule in Egypt, were 
he adequately financed, and were his brave troops led by 
European officers, prove as awkward a factor near Port 
Said as poor Greece found him to be upon the Macedonian 
frontier, even before the Turkish troops bad invaded the 
Thessalian plain and almost threatened Athens its^f. 

AU these considerations m^ht well be weighed at a 
moment when the English arms have been held at bay for 
months in South Africa, showing how futile it is for a world- 
Powerlike Great Britain, mth her vast territorial possessions 
and her many restive military dependencies, to imagine that 
her fleet alone is a sufficient defence, or one that would 
enable her to thwart with Impunity, in Morocco or else¬ 
where, neighbours whose legions are counted, not by 
hundreds of thousands, but by millions, and whose Reasons 
for insisting upon an expansive policy are at the least as 
imperative as those which have led England to endeavour^ 
at any cost, to establish her own absolute supremacy in 
South Africa. 

To judge the Morocco question, therefore, it is absolutely 
essential chat Englishmen should place themselves in- the 
position of the French colonial statesmen, and also of the 
military commanders in Southern Algeria Some account 
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should further be tsken of the condition of intermittent 
diarchy along the Moorish-Algerian frontier j indeed, one 
of the elements of especial danger is the ignorance of the 
people, and the systematic misstatements of facts in Eastern 
and Oriental countries; for Instance, the accepted version 
of the combats near Igli, and also in the more distant parts 
of the Tuat district* credited by the Moorish populace is 
that the French lost 150 cannon, and that many thousand 
French prisoners were taken by their Moslem adversaries. 
It will readily be seen how difficult such a belief will r«ider 
the eiforis of the authorities at Morocco City to prevent 
the tribes from hurrying to the scene of action, and how 
probable it is that the French column at Igli, which has 
been ordered to retire, may be attacked, rendering it almost 
impossible to & 1 I back, since Colonel Bertrand may not 
judge it prudent to retreab leaving, as he bad been instructed, 
only a small force to hold Igli, in the fece of a hostile 
gathering of constantly reinforced tribesmen.* 

These are possible contingencies whi(;Jj English states¬ 
men should not disregard, however much they may prefer 
to see the statu pto in Morocco sustained. The Moors, 
u&asriated by other Powers, cannot repel French egres¬ 
sion, though they may easily provoke further and more 
immediate invasion on a far more important scale, and with 
more effective resulta 

The writer, th»efore, despite his sympathy for the love 
of independence, which is likely to precipitate the Moor 
into a struggle for which he is not adequately equipped, 
and who also perfeedy underetands how desirable the con- 
liauance of the present stabus ist gvo is to England as well 
as to other Powers, would once again insist on the fact that 
Morocco U in a condition just now whicS renders a disaster 
almost certain; indeed, the reduction of Morocco to the 
position of a vassal to French cverlordskip is but a ques- 
tiMi*of time, because the Moor will not accept counsd, nor 

* Letters from Fez state that aE cesidents ia chu ci^ froo Tablet axe- 
basteoing to the ftoarter to defend tbeir nwive dblrict. ' 
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will he, evec when in peril, make any concession to modern 
requIrements. He only sets his back the more firmly agai0st 
the door, thus barring access to friend as well as adversary, 
If this be the state of a&irs, and if it be doabdnil whether 
England can rescue Morocco, would it not be better to treat 
with France while there is.yet time to avoid armed conflict 
over the possession or defence of Tangier, and not risk ics 
loss without compensation, and without having obtained by 
amicable agreement with France the best possible terms, 
not merely regardingthe neutralisation of Tangier as a free 
, port, but, taking advantage of France's desire to secure a 
free hand throughout the interior of the Sultanate^ 9€i?e 
this opportunity ro settle once and for all the various out* 
standing questions relating to Egypt, the Newfoundland 
Foreshore, and ocher differences, out of which serious com* 
plications may arise in the future, before it be written, DeUnda 
est Morocco ? 

Such a startling conclusion to the Empire as we are dis* 
cuasing may not be immediate; years or decades of slow 
decay may yet intervene, for in the life ctf a nation decades 
count but as moments in chat of an Individual; scilI,jiK%ltig 
by the history of the past, not tnerdy where Moham¬ 
medan dynasties are concerned, but even where European 
nationalities alone are affected, do we not c6s^v« chat 
although the catastrophe may appear to hang fire indefinitely, 
yet when once the body politic has become so corrupt that 
purification or regeneration from within has become impos¬ 
sible, even a slight aggression from some hostile neighbour 
or native faction is enough to cause the stricken fabric of 
government to fall with a suddenness that offon surprises 
even the best* informed observers ? 

In view of such a catastrophe, writers in English journals 
and reviews, notably in the Daily Mail and the St. Jamsss 
Gazette, have lately propounded various schemes for the 
neutralization Morocco or for a joint Eurt^an guarantee 
of its iacegrity, with a collective control over finance, justice^ 
and military oi^anization. 
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Apparently these writers, despite their knowledge of 
commercial interests or of gec^raphicsd delimications, do 
not realize the real position from the native point of view. 

The Mohammedan, as we have said, conscientiously 
believes that the non-Moslem is incapable of right thinking 
or of disinterested advice. It is noc conceivable to the 
Moslem that we should understand either commerce, justice, 
or military organizarion so well as the wildest and most 
illiterate of his fellow-Moslems; for has not the Deity 
revealed the law to His favourite Prophet, not moral law 
in the abstract only, but an entire system of codified juris¬ 
prudence, a system which covers the whole field of sodal 
and military oi^anization ? Therefore, despite our superior 
wealth, commercial activity, and especially our inventive 
capacity, wiuch place at our command the resources of 
mat^inery and chemistry, the Mohammedan, with rare 
exertions, especially in such a counby as Morocco, where 
he is scarcely conscious of personal contact with the European, 
believes implicitly that he is right and we are wrong. Even 
where he sees with his eyes, he refuses to admit to himself- 
the unpleasant evidence of his senses, Our superiority is 
at the beat, he thinks, merely apparent, not real, or it is due 
CO the Devil, to magic or witchcraft, in all of which demoniac 
influences he has the most absolute faith; in fact, be will 
believe ia anytiiing but the possibility that the non-believer 
(to Mohammed and the Koran) can be superior in judgment 
or goodness to the true believer. For the latter to admit 
a doubt oa the subject would be for him, logically, to lose 
faith in the Mohammedan creed; he actually cannot admit 
the superiority of the Christian or non-believer and remain 
a devout Mohammedan. Therefore you may compel him 
by force to obey, but you cannot persuade him by argu¬ 
ments or reason; hence schemes for a feeble collective 
control are futile. It may be possible, as in Tunis and in 
Egypt, to maintain the^orm of Mohammedan government, 
whilst this same government is compelled to obey the direc- 
Uoa of foreign advisers; but if such advisers are to benefit 
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either the country they serve, t>., their own home govern¬ 
ment, or the nation over whose public acts they preside, 
covertly or openly, these advisers must doc be divided in 
their own counsels. 

Indeed, 1 couM conceive nothing worse for Morocco than 
such a divided and necessarily incapable control exercised 
through, or by means of, the present autocratic and corrupt 
form of purely personal government, one which never con* 
siders the well-being of the subject or the locality, but merely 
the barbarous pride or ghoul-like greed of the men in office. 
Even as it is, Europe, by its official recognition, too often 
makes itself largely responsible for the horrors and evils of 
Moorish admicistraiion. 

This is a question ?dso which has a moral as well as a 
merely commercial aspect. Englishmen may very properly 
wish to maintain "the open door" throughout the East 
generally, and it is deplorable chat other nations will not 
adopt the same generous aud wise policy ; therefore where 
England can grasp the helm of any derelict nation or terri¬ 
tory, by all means let her do so, for all the world beoeftts 
by her noble and inceliigent administration; but If, as in 
this case, circumstances prevent, then let her renounce the 
attempt to maintain manUesdy incapable tmd corrupt govern¬ 
ments, and let her allow her neighbours to work out, uo- 
trammelled by useless opposition, their own destiny, as she 
is working out hers: for is il not written, “ Unto him who 
hath shall be given, and from him who hath not, that which 
he hath shall be taken’ 7 -;-a precept which applies quite as 
much to nations as to men. 

However obscure and confused may seem the lesson, 
there is at least this consolation. If the victory is with thg 
big battalions, is it not because superior national strength 
is due to superior cohesion ? And upon what does 
cohesion depend, except upon honesty ? Ay, the simple 
honesty of the unit, of the individual. It is because the 
soldier can trust his fellow*citisen, and this confidence in 
each other is rarely, if ever, displayed after the battle by 
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Onenuls. Therefore the Asiatic or M<^ammedan, brave 
and heroic though be prove on the field, yields his place^ 
surely if slowly, to the European, who, whilst he may not 
realize the ideal of brotherhood, is yet dimly, often uncon¬ 
sciously, governed by the higher conceptions of life pro¬ 
claimed by the noblest of His race and time. 

The disappearance of the Moor as a ruling element, with 
his flowing garments and manly bearit^, may be matter 
for the unfeigned r^ret of the traveller and the artist, 
though the humanitarian, shocked by the cruel indifference 
oi the native to the suffering of man or beast, will welcome 
the overthrow of a rule beneath whose heartless rigour 
incalculable numbers have perished in untold misery: iriiilst 
the economist should also rejoice that new spheres of wide 
extent are up to the productive energy and organiz¬ 

ing faculty of the European, even if that European be not 
one of his own nationality. 

Thus far (May 27) events at Morocco City would seem 
CO largely justify the optimistic official view, since the death 
of the Grand Visir on the lath of this month (May) has 
strengthened rather than weakened the authority of the 
youi^ Sultan, who is reported to have emancipated him¬ 
self the control of the unpopular advisers who have 
hitherto stood between him and his subjects; yet, strangely 
enoug^i, as successors to the group of Vizirs and counsellors 
who have ao suddenly been swep^ aride by death, the 
Sultan has selected rdadves or friends of the late Grand 
Vi dr himself. Thus, the newly ^poineed Grand Vizir, 
Sid Hadj Mukhtar ben AbdaJI^, is a first cousin of the 
late Ahmed ben Mousa; Sid Abd-ei-Karim ben Suliman 
was ben Mcmsa’s secretary, or, as we should designate him, 
Under Secretary of State, which post he stHi holds; whfle 
the new Minister of War. Kaid Mebdi el M^ebbehi, was 
ben Mousas confidoidal adviser. 

The new administration, therefcwe, should not lack 
political ccmcinuity. yet ist various ways the Sultan seems 
Co be boldly taking a new and more benevolent departure, 
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since Ic is seated that he has granted three years’ remission 
of taxation to the DukaJa and to several other tribes who 
have suffered most severely from the rapacious and cruel 
extortion of the late Grand Vizir and his remorseless sub- 
ordinatesj of whose atrocities the most terrible, and let us 
hope exaggerated, accounts are narrated, of men and 
women buried in matmorras (underground caches or pics 
where grain is stored), in order to compel them to discover 
their supposed treasure; and when this alone was not 
sufficient, it is related that vipers and scorpions were thrown 
amongst the unhappy wretches to increase the horrors of 
their confinement 

The Sultan, now no longer a virtual prisoner, rides forth 
frequently, being everywhere greeted with acclamations, 
and has resumed the ancient custom of holding courts of 
justice at his palace gates. 

Nevertheless, the storm-cloud on the south-eastern 
frontier still remains; indeed, it grows apace, for, with less 
fear of the repressive control exercised by the lace Virir, 
and animated by higher hopes and more warlike aspira- 
ticais, diere is greater danger even than formeriy diac Ae 
frontier tribes may attack the French columns, as is already 
reported to have been the case, whilst every courier tells 
of the increasing fervour both of the Berrabber, or moun¬ 
taineers, as well as amongst the populations of the oases 
themselves, provoked by the presence of the foreigner and 
the infidel, and again we hear the ominous statement that 
from mosque to mosque the jekad^ or holy war, is pro¬ 
claimed. 

The latest news (June zd) from the French side of the 
Morocco-Algerian frontier, vii Paris, June t 6 , is that an 
attack on the camp at Dureyrier was daily expected, and 
that the Foreign Legion and the Chasseurs d’Afrique would 
be delighted were the attack to take place; but that many 
of the Spahis and Turcos in the French service are of 
Mcorish origin, and could not be trusted to fire on Bou 
Amema, a most determined frontier chieftain, who has 
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headed many a fonner rising against the Freni^—news 
which, reading between the lines, means an urgent call for 
immediate French reinforcements. 

The same mail, however, brings a statement from the- 
French Legation at Tangier to the effect that there is no 
friction there nor on the frontier, or that all is for the best 
in the best of Moorish Empires—an admirable illustra¬ 
tion of the extent of the dive^nce of views between the 
Algerian military authorities and the French Foreign Office, 
ttprescoted at Tangier by the new Minister. Mona Revoil, 
who is of a most conclliaiosy disposidoo- 

Evidently the Ministry at Paris is most anxious to avoid 
even the slightest disturbance, but the Colonial and Algerian 
military Authorities are equally bent upon establishing at 
any cost their occupaikm of the disturbed district, where 
more opposition has been encwioiered than had been 
anticipated. 

A flash-light has thus been inadverteady thrown on the 
true siwaiion along the Algerian frontier, whilst from the 
opposite extremity of the Moorish Sultanate comes the 
news of serious trouble at Tarndant, where Kaid Hamou 
ben Jilal has been killed, with two of bis sons, by the 
Horvara, which confirms statements made to me by well- 
informed natives at Tangier, who said that the hated Kaids 
or governors, so long the terror of the tribes, would be 
killed or driven from their posts on the death of the Grand 
Viar, who had supported these Kaids in their cnid extor¬ 
tions. Thus the ball opens I nor shall we really know 
whether the young Sultan can maintain his control over 
his long ill-used people until after the crops have been 
gjraered, when the tribes will have more time to think of 
paying off old scores. * 

It is thcr^ore still to be feared that the country may 
revert to a condition of ohrooic anarchy unless the stern 
methods of the past be maintained. Under any curcum- 
stances ample warning has been given to intelligent ob- 
servetj. and it behoves the fiweign Powers, and especially 
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H.M.'s MlnUters. to be prepared with some definite plan 
of action, and It would be well also were public opinion in 
England sudicieotly ioformed to support povernmenc in its 
decisions. 

So far as the Tangier Legation is concerned, it would be 
difficult to have a better representative at that port tban 
Sir Arthur NIcolson. Clear-headed, alert, and yet con¬ 
ciliatory, he is liked both by natives and foreigners, and if 
he have a fault, It is only the universal English defect of 
being sometimes a shade too optimistic. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INDIANS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By G. P. Piu-Ai 

(EdilOT of tbe SUmdari). 

The Transvaal War La almost come to a close. Very 
shortly those who are entrusted with the responsibility of 
administering the affaire of this great country will be called 
upon to decide what form of Government the two Republics 
should possess. Amidst the national rejoicings that must 
inevitably follow the triumphant end of a bloody and 
disastrous war, I trust the claims and rights of the natives 
of India will not be forgotten. All the world knows how 
at the most tryii^ period of the war» when the prestige of 
Great Britain seemed to be hanpog in d>c balance, India 
as a whole stood loyally and manfully by her. Hundreds 
and thousands of men were ready to take the field against 
the Boers, if only the word came forth, but the word never 
came. For certain politicil reasons—whether justifiable or 
not, 1 shall not inquire—Indian soldiers were kept away 
from die Md of battle. Nevertheless, Indians have only 
been found too ready and willing to render all possible aid 
in other directions Princes and people came forward with 
nu^nificent offers of help. While Princes gave away 
thousands, and some even lakhs of rupees. In aid of the 
war fund, the poor Ot-pwd sepoy to whom tbe privilege of 
the battlefield was denied found solace in the voluntary 
contribution of a month’s pay towards tbe w«. And the 
Indian clerks and traders and coolies in South Africa,quite 
innocent of the practice of haodling a rifle, served, albeit 
heroically, in the humble capacity of stretcher-bearers. 
Amongst the din and turmoil of the war, all race 
animosities, all distmetsoos of colour, were foigotten, and 
rile swarthy Indian and the hard-visaged colonial workei 
nobly together to uphold the supremacy of the British 
Empire m Sooth Africa. all this be forgotten when 

the war is over ? 1 trust not. 
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In the series of indictments that the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain brought gainst the Transvaal Government 
in justification of the war, he accorded a prominent place 
to the ill-treatment of Indians in that Republic ; and Lord 
Lansdowne, the Secretary for War, declared in emphatic 
language that, of all the misdeeds of the South African 
Republic, none filled him with greater indignation than its 
treatment of the Indians. I fully trust that these respon¬ 
sible statesmen, as well as their honourable colleagues in 
the Cabinet, will .bear in mind the condition of Indians 
when they meet to discuss and settle the constitgtion of 
the British possessions in South Africa. It is a well- 
known fact that if, under the Transvaal Govemtnent and 
the Orange Free State, the Indian settlers were unfairly 
treated, their condition in the British colonies of South 
Africa was by no means happy. In the Transvaal they 
were prevented from travelling in first or second class 
railway-carriages, compelled to obtain passes whenever 
they travelled, prohibited from leaving their homes after 
9 p.m., restrained in their rights of trading, and confined 
to locations," or places outside large cities, where, and 
where alone, they could reside. In the Orange Free State 
they were forbidden from holding any landed property, or 
carrying on any mercantile or farming business, and sub¬ 
jected to an annual poll-tax 0^ £10. No civ Hired Govern¬ 
ment would be justified in the enactment of such laws 
against any class of people, and Her Majesty s Indian 
subjects in South Africa consider the impending loss of' 
their freedom by the Boers a proper sjid just retribution 
for the wrongs they have perpetrated on them. But their 
satisfaction would have indeed been great if the recogni¬ 
tion of their rights and privileges in the British colonies- 
had formed a striking contrast to the treatment accorded to 
them in the two Republics. Unfortunately, the Indians 
were equally despised in Natal and Cape Colony. In 
Natal they were not permitted to travel without a pass,* 
Slid some of the High Schools were closed against them> 
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and in 1897 four Acts were passed in quick succession, 
which restricted their rights and curtailed their pririleges 
as British subjects. The first of these was ostensibly a 
Quarantine Act, but It was in reality a law to prevent the 
immigration of Indians. Sir Lepel Griffin speaks of it as 
a " quarantine law of exceptional severity, obviously 
directed, not against contagious diseases, but against 
Immigration.’* The second Act restricted the rights of 
Indians to trade in the colony. It declined licenses In all 
cases in which the applicant was not able to sign his name 
in the English language. The third Act is known as the 
Immigration Restriction Act. It was condemned by 
Sir Henry Binns as being "not straight’* and "un- 
British.’* The fourth Act makes the laws as to passes 
more striageat. In Cape Colony the Government have 
passed an Act authorising the Eaac Lockdon Munic^Uy 
to frame bydaws prohibiting Indians from walking on foot¬ 
paths, and compelling them to live in specified locations. 
The laws of Zulu]and are also prejudicial to Indians. The 
regulations with reference to townships in this colony 
provide that only persons of European birth and descent 
fh% )l be approved as occupiers of sites in these townships* 
In the township of Melmoth. Indians bought land to the 
value of about £3,000, but they were prevented from 
occupying it The goU-minlng lavs of this colony make 
It criminal for an Indian to biry and poaeees native gold. 

At one of the meetii^ of the Ir^tan National Congress 
in India, a speaker summarized the condition of Indians In 
South Africa in these words : " How strange and singular 
» our position f In India we are permitted to become 
members of the Imperial L^slative Council In England 
even the doors of that august assembly, the House of 
CoiDTDOQs, are open to ua But in South Africa we are 
not perraitted to travel without a pass, we are not allowed 
to walk about in the n^ht, we are consigned to loca¬ 
tions, we are denied admission to first and second' class 
csxri^fes on railways, we are driven out of tram* cars, we 
are pushed off footpaths, we are kept out of hotds, we are 
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refused the benefits of the public baths, we are spat at, we 
are hissed at, we are cursed, we are hated, and we are sub- 
jected to a variety of other indignities which no human 
being can patiently endure.’* 

The rigour of the laws against Indians in the British 
colonies was so great that it was responsible for no small 
extent of suffering amongst them soon after the outbreak 
of the war. As soon as war was waged, a large body of 
Indians In the Transvaal fled to—and where else could 
they Bee to } —Natal, where they expected protection as 
British subjects. Bat when they reached the borders of 
Natah they found their situation was extremely perilous. 
The Natal Government would not permit them co enter 
the colony, as they were not domiciled there, and they 
were offered the alternative of a temporary stay on the 
purchase of a license at^ioper head. Of course, there 
was no going back. There was Scylla on the one side, 
and Charybdis on the other. One of the organs of the 
Transvaal Government uunted the British Government 
with the remark that, while the latter did not hesitate to 
wage war with the Transvaal on behalf of the OutUnders, 
they refrained from interfering with their own colony on 
behalf of the Indian subjects of the Queen. At last the 
Natal Government relented, and the Indians were afforded 
a safe refuge in Natal, though only .temporarily. Some 
Indians who were late in leaving the Transvaal found stilt 
other difficulties In getting to Natal. The railways were 
blocked, and they had to Bnd their way through Delagoa 
Bay by steamer. But the steamer authorities would not 
have them, as, according to the regulations in force In 
Natal, steamers were prohibited from Carrying Indians. 
Finally, the Natal Government ordered a temporary sus¬ 
pension of all regulations, and the Indians were safe. 

Eight months have elapsed since then. The behaviour 
of the Indian stretcher-bearers has evoked the admiracioa 
of Britishtt's as well as colonials. It was but the other 
day that Sir George White spoke in the highest terms of 
their coolness and courage. The people of Natal have 
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been saved by troops at least lo.ooo of wbom have been 
tnaimalned and kept in readiness by the Indian taxpayer. 
The very newspapers in Natal, which used to write harshly 
about Indians, have assumed a diSerent attitude. Let us 
hope that nothing will disturb their present amicable rela- 
tions af^er the war, that the laws temporarily suspended as 
against the Indians will be suspended for ever, that the 
colonials will treat the Indians with greater consideration, 
and that Her Majesty's Government will requite the 
services of the Indian people by a due recognition of their 
rights in South Africa. Such recognition of their rights Is 
more imperative in the British colonies than in the States 
that may be newly acquired, for the larg^e population of 
Indians^S 1,000—Is found io Natal, and next to It is Cape 
Colony, where 10,000 Indians have settled down, whereas 
in the Tiansraal there were only 5,000 Indians before 
the war, and a smaller number in the Orange Free State. 

It is not to the honour or credit of the British Govern¬ 
ment to be told that the only place in South Africa where 
Indians have no grievances apart from the general popula¬ 
tion is the Portuguese possession of Oelagoa Bay. The 
Colonial Secretary, when be was approached by an lodtan 
deputation on the South African question a few years ago, 
said: " We all desire that all Britisb subjects should be 
treated alike, and should have equal rights and ^vilegea.*' 
Her Majesty’s First Minister, Lord Salisbury, at the Guild* 
ball Banquet last year, said that wh^ he desired was 
**equality for all races'* in the Transvaal. Above all, in 
her memorable Indian proclamation of 1858, Her Majesty 
the Queen had said: *'We hold ourselves bound to the 
natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of 
duty which bind u$ to all our other subjects, and those 
obligations, by the blessing Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and cooacientiously fulfil.” It is the bounden 
duty of Her Majesty’s Ministers to see tliat these noUe 
and generous words of Her Majesty with reference to her 
beloved Indian suli^ects are not rendered meaningless in 
South Afeica. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL RELATIONS OF 
ENGLAND AND HER DEPENDENCIES. . 

By Sir Charles Roe, kt., 
lACe Chief ©f the Chief Court of the Pimjeb. 

AccoRDWG to the last official statistics published by the 
Colonial Office, the Colonial Empire of Great Britain— 
excluding Great Britain itself and India—extended over 
some 9i millions of square miles, with an estimated popu¬ 
lation of between 33 and 24 millions, the distribution of 
which is thus summarized: 
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the total area and population under the Crown of«Ei^land 
will be nearly iij million square miles, with some 350 
millions of inhabitants. 

It would be impossible to say without a very elaborate 
examination of statistics what proportion of the above area 
and population can really be regarded as Britirf). But, 
speaking roughly, we may say that Canada, Australasia, 
and a great part of the Cape of Good Hope are true 
British colonies in the sense that the bulk of the population 
is of British descent, with English law for their personal 
law, and that they may be expected to expand into gre« 
English-speaking nations. Of course a considerable number 
of persons of pure British descent are to be found in the 
other parts of the Empire, but for purposes of enumeradwi 
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ebey may be set off a^inst the non^Britisb (d the British 
colonies proper. The latter would on this calculadoo con- 
tain an area of some 7 or 7^ million square miles, and a 
population of about 12 millions. 

I will not attempt to give any detailed account of how 
this great Empire has been built up. Part of it was 
acquired by conquest, or as the result of wars; but it Is 
to the peaceful industry and enterprise and natural aptitude 
for colonisation of her sons that England owea the greater 
pan of her Colonial Empire. The foundation of this 
Empire was laid by the acquisition of Newfoundland in 
1583, and the last act of expansion was the arrangement 
With other European Powers of 1890, by which England 
acquired, or was acknowledged to have the right to acquire, 
some 2^ miiliotis out of the 11 millions of square miles 
which is the esttmateid area of the whole of Africa. 

The formal cotistitudonal relations between England and 
her colooies and dependencies is the same for In the 
sense that all form part of the dominions of the Crown, arvi 
are in theory governed by the Crown through the Colonial 
Secretary, the history of whose office is briedy this: 

In July, t66o, the management of the affairs of the 
colonies was entrusted to a Committee of the Privy 
Council,«which In the following December became the 
CoundJ of Foreign Plantations. This ia 167a was uai t^ d 
to the Council of Trade, and the joint body was styled the 
Council of Trade and Plantations. It was suppressed in 
t^77f but revived in 1695, and continued to exist down to 
1782. In 1768, when the unfortunate quarrel between 
England and her American colonies had commenced, a 
* Secretary of State for the Cronies was for the first dme 
appointed. But both be and the Council were abolished 
in 1782, when the quarrel ended in ths complete loss of 
America, and the affiiirs of the colonies that remained to 
us were again made over to a Committee of the Privy 
CouociL This committee was formally constituted in 
X786> and subsequently developed into what is now known 
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as the Board of Trade, but after the outbreak of the 
French War in 1793, the committee ceased to have any¬ 
thing to do with colonial affairs. These were first made 
over to the Home and then to the War Office, and in 1801 
a new office of Secretary of State for War and the Colonies 
was created. This arrangement continued till 1854, when 
the outbreak of the Crimean War as well as the rapid 
growth of the Australian colonies necessitated a separation 
of the two offices. Since then the Secretary of State for 
she Colonies has had sole charge of their affairs. 

But although the colonies and dependencies are alike in 
so far as they are in theory governed by the Crown 
through the Colonial Secretary, tbeir real government 
presents every variety of constitutional relations, from com¬ 
plete dependence to practical independence. Apart from 
mere posts occupied for naval or military purposes, such 
as Gibraltar, Aden, Perim, and Wai-o-Wai, which are 
under the Admiralty or War Office, or the government of 
India, and ^‘Protectorates'' or "Spheres of Influence/' 
such as Uganda, Zansibar, the Niger Coast, and the North 
Borneo Company, which are under the Foreign Office, 
there are under the Colonial i>ffice fony distinct and, as 
regards each other, independent Governments or Aduainia- 
trations. Of these forty, eleven are what is called ''self- 
governing colonies"—'fa., practically independent Govern¬ 
ments with parliaments of their own. The remaining 
twenty-nine may be grouped as follows: 

1 . Without any Legislative Council—^hat is, where 
the power of legislation U vested in the officer 
administering the Government, 4- 

These may be subdivided into— 

(a) Where the Crown has reserved to itself the 
power of legislating by Order in Council 
—Malta, Labuan. St Helena, 3. 

{^) Where it has not reserved this power— 
Basutoland, 1. 
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II. With Legislative Councils nominated by the 
Crown, i6. 

(ts) In which the Crown has reserved the 
power of l^slating by Order in Coun¬ 
cil, 15. 

(^) Where it has not reserved this power, 1. 

HI. With Legislative Councils, partly nominated by the 
Crown and partly elected. 9* 

(а) In which the Crown has reserved the power 

of legislating by Order In Councili 6 

(б) In which it has not reserved this power, 3. 

In the case of all these twenty-nine colonies, or depen¬ 
dencies, the control of the Crown is a real control. Where 
there is 00 Legislative Council, the officer administering 
the Government acts entirely under instructions received 
from home. In the others the case is the same In all 
executive matters, and even where the L^slatlve Council 
contains the largest elected proportion of members, its 
powers of legislation are by no means complete^that it 
to say, the Colonial Secretary, even when he does not 
require Bills to be submitted to him for approval before 
they are introduced into CouncO, would not hesitate to 
advise the Crown to veto any Bill passed by the Council 
which he considered objectionahle. 

But in the eleven self-governing cdoniee the case is 
very different They, too. as I have said, are in theory, 
and by their written constitutions, 90 for as they have any, 
governed by the Crown through the Colonial Secretary. 
The administradon is carried on in the name of a Governor 
appointed by the Crown tbroagb ministem whom be may 
choose and dismiss at pleasure^ and be may veto the most 
deliberate Acts the Legislature. But what we now 
understand in England by the term Constitution " is not 
the letter of documents (of which there are hardly any) 
creating or defining the powers of any part of the body 
politic, but the general spirit in which custom, which has 
from time to time changed, and will continue to change, 
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expects each different part to exerdse its powers. Lord 
Macaulay, in the opening chapter of hia "History of 
England," says with reference to the Constitution : 

"The change, great as it is, ’^icb her (England’s) 
polity has undergone during the last six centuries has been 
the effect of gradual development, not of demolition and 
reconstruction. The present Constitution of our country 
is to the Constitution under which she flourished 500 years 
ago what the tree is to the sapling, what the man is to the 
boy. The alteration has been great, yet there never was 
a moment at which the chief part of what existed lyas not 
old. A polity thus formed must abound in anomalies, but 
for the evils arising from mere anomalies we have ample 
compensation. Other societies possess written Constitu¬ 
tions more symmetrical. But no other society has yet suc¬ 
ceeded in uniting revolution with prescription, progress 
with stability, the energy of youth with the majesty of 
immemorial antiquity." 

Thus it is that whilst the Constitution of England at the 
present day is practically a democracy, in the sense that 
the will of the people, as expressed through a House of 
Commons elected on a very broad suffrage, is really the 
supreme power in the Slate, the Sovereign retains not only 
the titles, but also, in theory, the powers of the Tudor and 
Stuart monarchs, and the House of Lords has at least the 
same power as the House of Commons. Yet if either the 
Crown or the House of Lords were to attempt to exercise 
their powers in opposition to the House of Commons, their 
conduct would be denounced as " unconstitutioneii ’ not 
because it would be a breach of letter of the Constitution, 
but because it has become a recognised principle that the 
Crown can only acton the advice of responsible ministers, 
and that the House of Lords, though it may and should 
reject hastily considered measures, or measures as to the 
expediency of which the opinion of the nation is divided, 
is not justified In opposing a deliberate and definite ex* 
press ion of the national will. 
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A simile spine pervades the Constitution of the self- 
governing colonies, with reference both to their Internal 
government and their relation to the Mother Country. 1 
will not attempt to trace the history of these colonies, or of 
any of them, m detail, or to explain the technicalities of 
their existing Constitutions. Speaking broadly, it is as 
true of them as of the English Constitution, that the 
present state of things is the result of natural development. 
In its early days the head of a colony must have full 
powers, and these must be derived from the Crovn—that 

is, the responsible Government of the Mother Country_ 

and be exercised under the control of the Crown. When 
the colony begins to gain strength, its leading men may be 
selected to assist the Governor with their advice and share 
bis powers, tad the CMtrol of the Crown will be relaxed. 
Aa the strength of the eobny Itkcreases, the nominated 
Council may give place to an elected one, and the control 
of the Crown be reduced to a minimum. This k the stage 
which has been reached by the self-governing cdonies, 
and, as I have said, it has beeo reached gradually, not by 
blindly adopting a particular form of government on account 
of its theoreticaj beauty, but by from time to time applying 
the form most suitable to the circumstances of each par* 
ticular case. There is a great danger in pc 4 itiaj (of course 
I do »ot use Che word ia tcs party sense) as weU as in other 
matters, not excluding even the law, of foUowbg theories 
instead of attending to the facts. This danger is particu¬ 
larly great when a country whose government is ba sed on 
a democratic or popular foundation ts dealing with the 
affeirs of a colony or dependency. Because certain arrange¬ 
ments, such as the practical vesting of supreme power in a 
popular assemWy, tnl by jury, liberty of the press, work 
well or are a oecesshy, in the Mother Country, it is 
assumed chat they are great and etenial truths which will 
work equally wdl in all communitiea, and that they must 
be applied regardless of consequences, even though 
popular elections may result io a war of races or rja aos . 
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trial by jury in gross miscarriage of justice, and liberty of 
the press in anarchy. The true democratic or popular 
principle is, I believe, this, that all Governments exist, or 
should exist, for the good of the governed, and that the 
best form of government for every community is the one 
which is, under the particular condition of each case, most 
calculated to promote this good. The relations between a 
Mother Country and her colonies and dependencies re¬ 
semble very closely those between a parent and child. If 
It is incumbent on the parent to protect and control a child 
in its infancy, it is equally incumbent on him to recognise 
the fact that the child grows into the man^ and that as he 
does so advice must take the place of command, and ac last 
even advice must not be obtruded unasked. 1 do not wish 
to refer to any of the details of what I have already spoken 
of as the unfortunate quarrel between England and her 
American colonies, but I think that it may be said with 
truth that the chief cause of it was England’s failure to 
recognise the fact that her child had grown up. She has 
learnt a lesson from the past, and wha^ver may be the 
formal constitutional relations between England and her 
grown-up colonies the real tie between them Is that , of 
family affeetbn. The value of such a tie is as great in 
public as in private life, and It was never more strongly 
shown than at the present moment, when from all parts of 
the Empire England’s children are rallying to her side, 
ready to spend their money and their lives in her. defence, 
each colony vying with the others as to which can do most 
for the common mother, and best serve their much loved 
Queen. 

To the very brief sketch which I have attempted to give 
of the constitutional relations between England and her 
colonies I must add a few words r^arding these relations 
between her and India. India is not and never can be a 
colony—that is, a country occupied to any appreciable 
extent by settlers of British descent. Its Organization, 
social and political, is entirely its own, though its govern- 
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ment is completely controlled by En^nd. It is the 
greatest of England's dependencies, and a most perfect 
illustration of the true meaning of that term. Although 
India is often described as having been conquered or 
acquired by the sword, the description is very inaccurate. 
The real source of the acquisition was. as m the case of 
the colonies, the peaceful industry and enterprise of 
England’s own chUdreo. The foundation of the Empire 
was a curious one. It was due to a rise in the price of 
pepper. The Dutch, who had a monopoly of the Eastern 
wade, raised the price of all apices to such an extent that 
in 1600 a few merchants of the City of London deter¬ 
mined to send out one or two ships of their own. Their 
enierprise was successful; it was repeated, and developed 
into a r^ular trade. The merchants became a Chartered 
Company, with a monopoly and established depots or 
factories. Bombay came to England as part of 4 e dowry 
of the Queen of Charles n. Madras was founded in 1664 
and Calcutta in 1698. The factories grew into possessions, 
and their guards into a powerful army. Oive made the^ 
possemions a power, and Warren Hastings made this 
power an empire, of which he was made Governor-General 
in 1774. It wM Pitt's Regulating Act of that yeu which 
first established any real eonstitucumal relations between 
England and India. This was done by constituting in 
Englaod a Comroictee of the East India Company’s 
directors, presided over by a Cabinet Minister, called the 
" President of the Board of Control,” for the management 
of the "political'’ affairs of the Company, by associadng 
with the Governor-General members of the Council ap¬ 
pointed from home, and by establishing at each Presidency 
town—that is at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay—a 
Supreme Court, whose judges were English barristera. 
This arraugemeut lasted till i860, when the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the Crown assumed the 
direct goycj'orocot of Itidia. 

But ihc oi^aniation of the new govern meat was framed. 
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•in the roain, on the lines of the old one, In England a 
Secretary of State took the place of the old “President of 
the Board of Control,” and hU Council, varying in number 
from ten to fifteexi, and composed of persons, official and 
non-officiai of the greatest Indian experience, took the 
place of the old Company's Committee. The Secretary of 
State cannot impose any burden on the finances of India 
without the consent of his Council, and he is supposed to 
consult hand be guided by its advice in all other matters. 
But he mzy, and he not Infrequently does, act indepen¬ 
dently of his Council, or disregard its advice, not, I fear, 
always to the benefit of India. 

In India the Governor-General became abo Viceroy, but 
bis powers and those of his Executive Council, which consists 
of a legal member and a financial member, usually sent out 
from England, and a military member, and two civilians 
selected from the civil and miliury services in India, re- 
mained much as before. Each member of Council has 
special charge of some department of the Government, 
and, like a Cabinet Minister in other countries, disposes of 
all minor matters connected with it All matters of Im¬ 
portance are dealt with by the whole Council, but the 
Viceroy es not bound by a vote of the majority, nor would 
a member who was outvoted think it neceseacy to resign. 
He would merely record a minute setting forth his reasons 
for dissenting from the policy adopted. No doubt the 
original intention of the framers of this Constitution was 
that the opinion of the members of Council should be given 
perfectly independently by them as Indian experts, that the 
Viceroy should also form an independent judgment after 
giving due weight to thb opinion, and that the Secretary 
of State in England should only overrule the Viceroy for 
very special reasons. I would not imply that the members 
of the Council have ceased to give independent opinions 
(and they have most carefully kept themselves free from 
English political parties), 'but the course of events in 
India and its vicinity, which has made many Indian ques- 
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tions English or European questions, and more especially 
the telegraphic connection between India and Eoglaad. 
has tended to reduce the Government of India to a more 
subordinate position, and to make its highest officers not 
men left to act independently with a possibility of having 
their action sec aside, but mere officials appointed to carry 
out orders or a po]i<;y resolved on at home. 

A very erroneous Idea prevails about the Government of 
India and tu officers in matters of internal administration. 
It is very generally supposed that ibe Executive Govern¬ 
ment and its officials, down even to its district officers, can 
issue what orders they please, and that these orders have 
the force of law. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
No doubt this was the state of things under the native 
Govenuneau which preceded the British, and it continues, 
with certain reservadona in the native Smtes at the present 
day. But in British India the powers of the Government 
and iu officers were created solely by die written taw, and 
are strictly limited by it There is no royal prerogative 
by common law, and no inherent power in any class or any 
individual to rule over others. The whole population ii on 
a footing of the most perfect legal equality, and if anyone 
issues an order to another he must show chat the power to 
do so was conferred on him by a certain section of a certain 
Act. mtber of Parliament or the Indian Legi^ture, and 
punishment ibr disobedtenoe of tbe order could only be 
indicted by a r^ular court of law after a pr^>er trial. If 
the Viceroy himself were to be personally assaulted by a 
common coolie, the latter would not, as in most Eastern 
countries, be led off to instant execution ; be woul^ have to 
be ptosecuced before a magistrate, and could only, on con* 
viedoo, receive the sentence prescribed by law. 

No doubt in its inceptioo the British Govemmenc did 
succeed to the powers of the Government it di^laced, and 
its executive orders were regarded as laws. But as soon 
as Pieces Act of 1774 gave a definite shape to tbe constitu¬ 
tion of India, tbe distineboo was drawn between mere 
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executive orders and regulations by the Governor-General 
in Council, which were drawn up in the form of statutes, 
and were intended to be observed as laws. In 1833 a 
Legislative Council, consisting of the Viceroy and his 
Executive Council, with the addition of other members, 
official and non-official, nominated by him, was created, 
and the power of legislation was transferred to k alone. 
Lord Macaulay went out to India as its first legal member 
of Council, and the Indian Penal Code, which, though it was 
not formally passed till i8do, was drafted by him, would, 
even if he had written nothing else, remalp for ever a 
moDumcni of his genius. The Council was enlarged in 
tddi, and it has been further enlarged of late years, chieily 
by the addition of non-official members, a few of whom are 
elected, or rather nominated, to the Viceroy for approval, 
by bodies such as the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce, and 
members have been given a right of interpellation. Some 
of these changes can hardly be regarded as impwements, 
and they were probably adopted merely in order to avoid 
still more mischievous ones, In its proper sphere—that k, 
as a machine for passing laws—^he Council has done admir¬ 
able work. In addition to the Penal Code to which 1 have 
referred, it has given us most complete codes 6f dvil and 
criminal procedure, and a Convict Act and an Evidence 
Act, which embody the cream of English and American 
law. The ordinary process of legislation in India is this: 
Bills are introduced into Council, not to satisfy some 
political cry or fad, but to meet some real want which 
has been pressed on the nodee of Government On their 
in»od(Ktidn they are not only published ia the G^mment 
GaaUie and leading newspapers, English and vernacular, 
but they are also specially sent for opinion to those persons, 
official and non-official Europeans and natives, who are 
likely to have any opinion worth giving. The opinions 
received are carefully considered by a select committee 
of the Council, who then report the Bill to the Council, 
gcneraBy with their, recommendations, it is then debated 
zmx> SEMES. VOL. X.^ 
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in the usual way, and passed into law oc rqectrf, as the 
case may be. To attempt to turn this body into a Parlia¬ 
ment, or anything resembling a Parliament, will considerably 
impair its efficiency as a machine for legislation. As to any 
general establishment of Parliamentary institutions in India, 

I can only repeat what 1 have already aaid as to the danger 
of applying theories without regard to facts. The natives 
of India who form diemselves Into congresses and pass 
resolutions in no sense represent the people of India, or 
express their true wants. They mainly represent a some* 
what numerous body of persons who have received an 
English education at Government expense, and who. on 
failing to obtain Government employment, think that they 
will at least obtain notoriety by going into opposition. 
Their mode of Aoogbt and speech, and even of their 
seditioB, when they are sediUous. ts not that of India but 
of an imitation Europe. 

Between the Legislative Council and England the con¬ 
stitutional relation is that the Council has full power to 
legislate on all matters within the limits of British India, 
and the Crown, acting through the Secretary <A State, has 
mer^ the power of veto. It was Intended that all 
members of the Coundl, official as well as non-official, 
should deal with all matters in a perfectly independent 
spirit, and that the power of veto should only be exerdsed 
in extreme eases. But, as in executive matters, there has 
been* a tendency on the part of the Seeretary of State to 
encroach on the powers of the Government of India. 
Under the cover of the power of the veto, he requires 
the more important measures of Government to be sub¬ 
mitted to him for approval before the Bills to give effect 
to them are uttroduced into the Council, and its official 
members are expected, though not to the same extent as 
in England, to support the Bdls that may thus be In¬ 
troduced. 

Besides the power of control over the making of laws 
which I have endeavoured to explain In the above remarks. 
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there exists for all the colonies, self-governing or dependent, 
and for India, a very real control over the adminiscratioa of 
the law, which is exercised by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. This body is the final court of appeal 
for all parts of the British dominions outside the United 
Kingdom, Cases come before it from all quarters of the 
globe, and it has to act as the final interpreter of almost 
every known system of law—English, Colonial, Hindu, and 
Mohammedan, and even the still more intricate systems of 
customary or tribal law, by which most of the native races 
are governed. Yet, strange to say, this Supreme Court is 
not, smctly speaking, a Court at all. Its jurisdiction arises 
simply out of the right of every British subject who believes 
that a wrong has been done him to petition his Sovereign 
personally for redress. Of course, there are limits imposed 
by the various Legislatures as to the nature and value of the 
cases in which an appeal to Her Majesty in Council is 
allowed, but when (t is allowed It takes the form of a 
petition to the Sovereign, which is referred by her to 
certain select members of her Privy Council for considers' 
tioo. They consider it not as a bench of judges sitting in 
state, but as a small group of elderly gentlemen in plain 
clothes seated at the end of an office table, and the reeulc 
of their deliberations is recorded, not in the form of a decree 
of a Court, but merely as "humble advice” to Her Majesty 
to take certain action. It is needless to say that Her 
Majesty always does act on the advice given, but the whole 
procedure is a curious illustration of the affection of the 
English constitution for old forms long after the substance 
has completely changed. 

In concluding this brief sketch of the constitutional 
relations between England and her Colonial Empire, 1 
cannot, in the presence of aij American audience,* refrain 
from giving expression to the thought, which must often 

* * This paper nu read before the UoiTcrnty of Pauis^lraoia, at Pbiia* 
• delpbia, TT^sIa., by tbe aotbor, «bo vaa appointed by the UniTet^of 
Oxford to represent It, on tbe occaaion of tbe inaugundon of the new 
Lav School SuUdiop of the Uoivetsity of PeaosyWania at PbQadalpbia, 
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occur to most Englishmen, What would that Empire have 
been if you had continued to form part of it ? In its mere 
external form it would have been an Empire extending 
over more than 15,000,000 of square miles, and containing, 
in addition to nearly 300,000,000 British subjects of other 
races, a population of 130,000.000 of English-speaking free¬ 
men ; and its internal strength would have been greater 
even than its form. 1 have said that the chief cause of our 
losing you was that England failed to rec^nlae when her 
child was grown up. It may be that the child was so 
strong and vigorous, and bis future in life so great, that the 
most judicious treatment would have failed to permanently 
retain him, even in a nominal dependence, on his mother. 
If this is so, if we must have parted company some day, 
at any rate we need not have parted in anger. But time 
softens the bitteroees of even the most serious family 
quarrels, and 1 think It may be truly said that in ours 
all sense of bitterness passed away a hundred years ago, 
and that the lesser feeliogs of jealousy and estrangement 
have gone also. Year by year the two great kindred 
nations are drawing closer and closer together; they are 
learning to understand one another better, to rejoice with 
each other in prosperity, to sympathise with each other in 
trosibie, to rec4^mae the trut^ of the old saying that" Blood 
is thicker chan water,'* and to feel that we are not merely 
friends, with interests and feelings in common, but are truly 
memhere of one family. When we pome to you we receive 
even more ^n a family welctMne, and when you come to 
us it is not to see a strange country, but to reiHsit your old 
home. Many of you, I am glad to say, visit Oxford in the 
course of your tours, and I have oo doubt that as you gase 
on the old colleges and recall their founders and beoefactors 
and the history of the times in which they lived, it is a 
pleasure to you to feel that this history is your history, that 
these men were your ancestors, and that you have as good 
a right to claim admiasion to the colleges as founders' kin 
as any inhabitant of the British Iries. 
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THE REFERENDUM IN AUSTRALIA. 

By G, B. Barton, Sydney. 

The working of the Referendum during the recent federd 
tion contest in Australia—the first experiment of the kind 
made in any part of. the British dominions-suppl.M a 
curious comment on the views expressed by many advo¬ 
cates of that principle in England. Alarmed at the prospect 
of great constitutional changes, such as that involved m the 
Home Rule Bill being forced on the nation by a party vote 
in Parliament, they seem to have turned to tb* Swiss practice 
as a national safeguard, if not the only one, in the hour of 
danger, forgetting that it might be used for other purposes 
than that of a veto. As Mr. LecUy put it in " Democracy 
and Liberty," it would prove a powerful bulwark against 
violent and dishonest change ; it would bring into action 
the opinion of the great silent masses of the community i 
it would lift a capiul measure above the dominion of P^y 1 
ic would enable the nation to reject a measure it dUiilced, 
without destroying a Ministry of which ic approved; it 
would serve as an appeal from a party majority to the 
genuine opinion of the country; if would be a clear and 
decisive verdict on a matter on which the two branches of 
the Legislature had differed; the vote would be given with 
a much fuller consideration, and a much more serious 8cn« 
of responsibility than if‘the question were mixed up with 
a crowd of minor issues; the electors would be lilaly to 
vote mote independently, and less at the dictation of party 
wire-pullers, than they usually do at a Genei^ Election. 

Professor Dicey is even more emphatic in his estimate 
of the Referendum as a national safeguard, " 1 1 is difficult, 
he wrote in the Cont»mporary RtvUw for April, 1890, “ to 
exMgerate the immense benefit which, in the long-run, 
accrues to a people from the habit of treating legislation 
as a matter to be determined, not by the instincts of 
political partisanship, but by the weight of argument The 
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Referendum is, or may be, an education, such as is abso¬ 
lutely unattainable by voters under existing conditions.'’ 
The truth of these and many similar propositions may be 
tested by a simple narrative of events connected with the 
introduction of this thaumaturgic machinery in the Australian 
colonies, and more particularly in the leading one-^New 
South Wales. 

11 . From the time chat the question of chejr federation 
assumed a tangible other words, from the estab¬ 

lishment of Parliamentary or responsible govemmeatF-^e 
movement was entirely in the hands of a few of their 
leading politicians, who were in the habit of ventOadog 
their ideas about it as opportunity offered. The genera! 
run of people, for the most part, regarded ic as '‘outside 
the range of practical politics." One General Election suc¬ 
ceeded another, yet oo one ever heard of it on the hustings, 
for the simple reason that no one dreamed of making ic a 
party question. Ministerial Conferences discussed it now 
and again in Sydney and Melbourne, but the discuasbns 
excited no more interest outside than chose on postal or 
tariff questiona Everyone agreed chat it was a good thing, 
and yet tottchow the tendency seemed to be to diverge 
rather than unite. While prominent public meo advocated 
the cause of union and brotherhood, the Parliaments carried 
on a border warfare in the shape of Costoms duties and 
railway rues, designed to divert their neighbours* internal 
trade to their own porta 

The ultimate issue of this conllict between opinion and 
action remained doubtful for many years, and doubt often 
gave way to despair. The people were apathetic every¬ 
where. Their most popular politictans were powerless to 
aw^icd even a show of sympathy with the idea of a federated 
Australia. The g}ory of nationhood, ^e noble enterprise 
of uation-buildi^, of which we have heard so much of late, 
never evoked a thrill No statesman exercised more com 
manding influence than Sir Henry Parker; but ail bis labours 
in the cause, prior to 1S90, foiled to give it more than a 
semblance of popularity. No orator displayed so much 
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sympathetic eloqueoce as William Bede DaDey, nor was 
anyone less provincial in his way of thinking. Bat m none 
of the many eloquent speeches he delivered was this subject 
even alluded to as one of popular interest He never got 
beyond the idea of a small Federal CouncU, with limited 
powers of It^islation and without any Executive, such as 
was created by the Federal Council Act of 1885. 

The hopeless position into which the movement had 
drifted, even so late as i8po. may be seen in the article 
contributed by Sir Charles Duffy to the Contmporary.^ in 
April of that year, under the .title " The Road to Australian 
Federation.” The best road that he could point out was 
an Imperial one—perhaps the most impracticable of all 
roads. The British Parliament was advised to pass an 
Act declaring the high importance of Australian federa¬ 
tion to the Empire 1 whereupon two Royal Commissioners 
were to be sent out to the colonies, with power to convene 
a Conference of Delegates from each, ascertain their views, 
and reconcile their conflicting opinions. The charm of 
Imperial influence would prove irresistible; the colonies 
would sink their differences, and federation would be 
accomplished at a stroke. Now, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how an old Victorian politician could have satisfied 
himself that such a proposal would be acceptable to the 
boi-tempere<i Australian democracy. 

Still another striking proof of the public apathy prcsenu 
itself in the fate of the Draft Bill brought forth by the 
National Australasian Convention of 1891, assemb ed in 
Sydney at the instance of Sir Henry Parkes. Although 
that body included all the leading politicians of Austi^ia 
and New Zealand, nominated by their respective Parlia¬ 
ments, and although its proceedings created an unusual _ 
flutter of excitement, the enthusiasm was mostly confined 
to the delegates and their friends. The demon of opposi¬ 
tion—there was but one—appeared in the person of Mr. 

G. H. Reid, a former supporter of Sir Henry's, who picked 
a great many holes in the Bill. His main contention was 
that the federal tariff would be fatal to the free trade policy 
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of New South Wales: and he illustrated his doctrine by a 
clever fable, showing how a temperance man was once 
beguiled to his ruin by four or five drunkards, who per* 
suaded him to keep house with them for their mutual 
benefit. But this erratic display of opposition did no great 
harm to the cause, and soon died out Unfortunately, the 
public feeling in favour of it also died out and a cloud nf 
darkness again fell over the scene. Sir Henry found him¬ 
self unable to do anything with the Bill, and left it to fioat 
about like a derelict on the watera. 

III. After an interval of three yeari, Democracy eame 
upon the political stage and took charge of the movement* 
for reasons of its own. A sudden turn of the wheel of 
fortune placed Mr. Reid at the head of a new Government, 
depending for its majority oo the alienee of the Labour 
party, who held hie crowa in pawn. The Referendum 
being one of their favourite pUoks, it was adopted for the 
purpose of dealing with the federadon ptt^lem, which the 
versatile Premier found it convenient to take up, ooewith* 
standing the threatened extinction of free trade. He had 
to choose between taking it op as a leader or letlgoing 
that pre-eoiaence to another, and under th« pnmin he 
abandoned bis former tactics, and placed himself at the 
head of the federal movement. The Refereodom was to 
be brought into play like a Maxim gun, and sweep the 
batde-field with a mass vote. 

Jt was arranged at a Confereoee of the Premiers that an 
Enabling Act should be passed coocunently by the Parlia* 
ments, authorizing the election of ten delc^tes by each of 
the colonies to another Convention, and the submiefon of 
the Draft Bill to the people after it had been considered in 
the Parliaments. Each of the colonies was proclaimed a 
single electorate for the purpose, and notwithstanding the 
labour and expense involved in canvassing an enormous 
area, all the most prominent polirldans entered the lists. A 
number of unknown democrats also entered them, but only 
one was returned. There was oo material difference be¬ 
tween the men elected and those who bad been nominated 
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by the Parliaments in 1891 ; most of them had served on 
the first Convention. They were nearly all of the same 
type—old ParlUmcntary hands, versed in party tactics, 
and well known to the public. The conspicuous services 
rendered by Mr. Edmund Barton to the cause were recog¬ 
nised by the electors, who placed him at the head of the 
poll with a total of nearly roo,000 votes in his favour. 

The Referendum, therefore, had not shown itself a very 
democratic machine, as its authors supposed it would, so 
far as the elections were concerned; but the people were 
thoroughly roused for the first time in the history of the 
movement. Nor was the interest excited by the elections 
at all lessened during its subsequent stages. The three 
sessions of the Convention held at Adelaide, Sydney, and 
Melbourne were watched attentively from day to day 
through the newspapers. When the Draft Bill was made 
public, its provisions were discussed with a great deal more 
spirit and intelligence than those of the first had been. 
The fact that it was to be submitted to the people for 
acceptance or rejection made everyone feel that its fate no 
longer depended on the whims of politicians, and a novex 
sense of responslbiticy was generated io the electoral mind 
IV. As soon as it was laid before Parliament, a strong 
feelit^ of opposition was manifested towards If in Sydney. 
The financial scheme embodied in it was condemned by 
financial critics, mainly on the ground that it involved an 
unjustly heavy burden of uxation on New South Wales. 
C^mercial men pointed out that the shipping and import 
trade of the port would be seriously affected by the heavy 
Customs duties required to yield a revenue of ^8,000,o<», 
and that the internal trade of the colony would be largdy 
diverted from Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide. Demo¬ 
crats, on the other hand, insisted that “ majority rule ” ^ 
endangered by tbe adoption of equal State represent^ 
in the Senate, by the provisions for preventing deadlocks 
between the Houses, and by those for procuring alieratWM 
of the Constitution. 'These classes, widely differ*^ m 
their aims and character, joined hands in org&dasig an 
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agitation for sucb amendments as would obviate their 
objections; while the old Federation Leag;ue exerted itself 
with renewed vigour to crush the opposition, which had 
become formidable through the support of a powerful 
section of the press. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the campaign was the 
sudden appearance of Mr. Reid in the character of an 
adversary. His opinion of the Bill, expressed in many 
public speeches, fully endorsed chat of the hostile critics. 
Treasurer as well as Premier, bis view of the hnancial 
situation carried great weight: while his alliance with the 
. Labour party gave no little point to bis cocnmenu on the 
question of majority rule. His strongest colleague, Mr. 
Wane, the Attorney-General, was a declared provincialist. 
and made no secret of hia opinions on the platforms, from 
which lie exhorted the peo^ to reject the Bill The 
other members of the Cabinet, of course, took their cue 
from their leader, aod toured the coiony in the same spirit, 
using the same arguments against iL By bringing the 
whole weight of the Government to bear upon the voting, 
they succeeded in defeating it, the number of votes pdled 
b«ng uoder the statutory minimum of So,ooa 
There cannot be any doubt chat in assuming this attitude 
towards it the members of the Government were animated 
by a sense of rasponaibiiity to the country. The opimoos 
they exprened were not uttered under any pressure from 
without, and were to all appearance the reeulc of genuine 
conviction. They may have overestimated ihe weight of 
their argument against the Bill, or they may have under* 
estimated the strength of the current secuag Cowards 
fedec^on. in either case, they may be cretkced with 
having acted hoBestly in taklog the stand they did. But 
wben they discovered, as tbe result of the General Election 
which followed shortly after the Referendum (the P^a- 
mens having run its term of three years), thac a large 
majority of the new members was pledged to federation, a 
remarkable change came over them. The searchlight had 
revealed a situation which rook them by surprise. Under 
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its influence the Premier at once moderated his tone, his 
trusty colleagues followed suit, and federation was taken up 
as a Government question of the first importance. 

In view of the facts stated, it will be of some interest to 
note the words put into the Governor’s mouth on the 
opening of the final Session of the old Parliament, and also 
those used at the opening of the first Session of the new 
one. On June 21,1898, eighteen days after the Referendum, 
his Excellency said: “TheGovernment did not call Parlla. 
ment together before the poll was taken, believing it to be 
their duty to abstain from any course that might tend to 
encourage party conflicts, or to inflame the issuea of local 
politics, at a time when the minds of the electors were fully 
occupied with the great struggle which was being waged 
for and against a measure fraught with the gravest conse¬ 
quences CO the national life of Australia. ’ 

On August 17,1898, His Excellency said: “The events 
of the General Election have shown, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, the emphatic desire of the people for the ap^y 
accomplishment of federal union. At the same time, It has 
been made equally clear that some of the provisions of the 
Bill drawn for that purpose have fitiled to meet with the 
approval of the electors. . . . Whatever may be the 
means employed to overcome existing difficulties or the 
decisions arrived at, the Ministry consider that the Bill in 
its final shape should be submitted to the direct vote of the 
whole body of electors/' 

V. A series of resolutions was brought forward by Mr. 
Reid embodying the amendments considered necessary to 
safeguard the interests of the colony as well as the democratic 
l^rinciple of majority rule. The discussion which followed 
their introduction soon showed that a change had come 
over the spirit of Parliameat as remarkable in its way as 
that which had affected the minds of Ministers. It was 
always understood that a perfectly free hand was to be 
allowed in debating the Bill and suggesting amendments. 
The old Parliament had exercised this privilege without 
restraint, but when the new one took up the debate it 
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became evident that a large majority had no intention 
whatever to do so. The few members who ventured to 
fight for a principle were overwhelmed with the cry, 
" Send it ofl to the people P The resolutions were carried 
on the voices, and the debate, so Tar as the Assembly was 
concerned» rapidly degenerated into a farce. It was not so 
in the Upper House, the members of which were nominated 
for life, and bad no fear of elections or mass votes to dis¬ 
turb their judgment or dull their sense of responsibility. 
The contrast between the two Houses was striking in 
many respects. While one retained possession of its 
senses and its independence, the other was utterly 
de moral iaed. 

Such a spectacle does not tend to confirm Mr. Dicey's 
views as to the elevating efiect of the Referendum on the 
action of Parilament Debates fo Parliament." he 
thought, "would in any case possess Immense importance. 
The certainty of an appeal to the people might add to the 
reality, and increase the force of Pariiamcocary argument" 
But the demoralizing process which had set in did not end 
here Humiliating as it was io the case of Parliament, it 
proved to be simply debasing in that of the Government. 
Having carried his resolutions he/ut h/us, with certain 
others tacked on at the instance of the Labour part/) Mr. 
Reid invited the Premiers of the other colonies to meet 
him in a Conference for the purpose of ooosideritig them. 
They were not at all willing to do so, but they finally con¬ 
sented, and one was held in M^boume in January, rSpp. 
His fate was that of the man who went out for wool and 
came back shorn. His resolutions melted like so much 
wax in the fire. The few concessioos be obtained were pf 
such a nature that when they were made known in Sydney 
the op^hioD to the Bill was greatly inflamed and aggra¬ 
vated. "They only make it worse than it was before” 
cried the critics. His defence of them was a simple 
apology; they were the best be could get. It was that or 
nothing. With the fear of the Referendum before him, he 
had no choice but to go straight on to the goal. The 
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amended amendments were accordingly rushed through 
both Houses, and a day was proclaimed for another mass 
vote. Swallowing his former opinions, he addressed him¬ 
self to the task of forcing the Bill on the electors. His 
power of platform-speaking, great at all times, was exerted 
to the utmost stretch in the effort to remove the suspicions 
and allay the fears of those whom he had turned against h 
by his former speeches. His colleagues, following suit as 
before, echoed his arguments in its favour from the very 
platforms on which they had previously denounced it 
Like Tam o' Shanter pursued by the witches, the unhappy 
Ministers, knowing that their fate dqiended on their 
exertions, rushed from town to town throughout the 
colony, and adjured the electors, wirh the best grace they 
could, to accept the Bill, 

In a country where the influence of the Government is 
almost without limits at election times, the result of this 
uctical movement was inevitsible, The Bill was carried 
by a majority of 24,000. But notwithstanding the personal 
efforts made by Ministers, the result might still have been 
different bad the matter been left “to be determined, not 
by the instincts of political partisanship, but by the weight 
of aigument" From a New South Walee point of view, 
the weight of atgumeoc was not a fraction less in 1S99 
than it was when the Premier and his colleagues warned 
the country against the Bill a year before. But from the 
moment that they look it up as a party question, the 
weight of argument ceased to be a matter of any import¬ 
ance. The overwhelming power of Government was used 
without any scruple or hesitation for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing votes. The “education ” of the electors was conducted 
on a most liberal and comprehensive scale. Bribery and 
corruption, of course, were never thought of, but 
“plication of men’s understandings to xht weightien of 
political concerns" was of much the same kind as it is in 
the commonest of business transactions. From the 
mechanics and shopkeepers of the city, strutting against 
a prolonged depression of trade, down to the settlers on 
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cho d rought'Stricken borders, harassed by the scock^tax and 
other Customs duties, there was hardly a class ^or an 
interest that was not urged to vote for the Bill on the 
ground that it would be “money in their pockets” to do 
so, Federation was painted in the rosy colours of the 
dawn—a dawix of commercial prosperity, heralded by the 
introduction of free trade between the colonies and fresh 
streams of English capital ac 2 per cent. 

The action of the Mmistry on this occasion wijl serve to 
throw some light on another proposition laid down by Mr. 
Dicey. The Referendum, he thought, would so far modify 
the doctrine of Ministerial responsibility that the defeat 
of a Government measure by a mass vote might be treated 
in England, as it is in Switzerland, as a matter that hardly 
coQcerned the Government, “The Minister might say 
that it wu a matter over which the natba was the hoal 
judge, and that he accepted the nation's decision. If ^tyi 
supported by Parliament, he might continue to administer 
the affairs of the country as honourably as Peel held office 
after the passing of the Reform Act.” , It would have 
suited Mr, Reid's purpose admirably if he could have acted 
in that easy-going fashion. But under party government 
he had an Opposition to reckon with, and they would never 
consent to his hold log office In the teeth of a mass vote. 
If he bad not made the Bill a party question and staked 
the existence of bfs Administration on it, he would have 
bad to make way for someone else, He ceuld not even 
maintain the positioo he took up before the first Referendum 
-^that of a judicial critic, pointing cut the defects in the Bill, 
and leaving the people to form their own opinions about 
it. Had he been permitted to do ao, he might have 
rendered faivaluable service to the country and saved his 
reputation, 

Thus it will be seen that, while there is little to be said 
in favour of the Swiss machinery, as a means of elevating 
the tone of public life or safeguarding the country against 
rash and ill-considered constitutional chants, a great deal 
may be said for it as a specific for apathy on questions of 
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great moment. Through its agency, backed by tbat of 
party government, the Federal party was enabled m three 
years to accomplish an object which it had been ^inly 
striving to bring about for many years previously, w.th all 
the Ministerial and Parliamentary influence it could com¬ 
mand. If it had been confined to those influences m 
other words, to the legitimate working of public opinion- 
it would have taken many years more to do what has now 
been done with a precipitate rush. Successful as their tactics 
have been, it yet remains to be seen whether all the consu- 
tutional wisdom of the past can be wisely exchanged for a 

popular vote. ,, . , 

VI. Another delusion dispelled by the working of the 
Referendum was its supposed democratic tendency. Its 
advocates based their calculations on the results obtained 
in Switierland, without making due allowance for the 
totally different conditions under which it was introduc^ 
in Australia. For one thing, they did not weigh the 
essential difference between a mere veto and the reference 
of a constitutional question to the people, as a party measure. 
For another, they greatly overestimated the weight of the 
democratic vote when pitted against the rest of the popula- 
• tion. The Bill of 1891 did not find favour in their ey» 
because it did not qualify the suffrage with the principle 
•' One man one vote"; but when that and other points had 
been conceded to them by an Electoral Act two yeara later, 
they contested the elections for delegates with absoli^ 
confidence. The result, as we have seen, proved a bitter 
disappointment. From that time forth the Labour p^ 
appear to have felt much less interest in federation than 
before. The elections showed them how heavily a demo¬ 
cratic candidate would be handicapped in a contest for a 
seat in the Federal Parliament They saw for the first 
time the vast difference between the electorates m a pro¬ 
vincial and those in a federal election, the latter comprising 
the whole colony for the Senate—an area of over 300,000 
square miles—and large divisions for the House of Repre- 
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aeiitativ€5. A candidate of limited means could not stand 
under such conditions with any hope of success, however 
popular he might be among the democrats. 

The impotence of the party was demonstrated in a still 
more conclusive manner by the result of their opposition to 
the BUI. Their attacks were concentrated on two clauses, 
which Involved the sacred principle of “majority rule. 
With a view to the prevention of deadlocks, it provided 
hr a joint sitting of the two House*, and required a majority 
of three-fifths to carry a Bill sent up from the Lower and 
thrown out by the Upper. And in the ease of a pro* 
posed alteration of the Constitution it provided for t dual 
Referendum—one to the States, and the other to the people, 
and required a majority of the electors voting in a majority 
of the State*. In the name of majority rule, they demanded 
that these dauses should be amended by subsunttmg a 
rirople majority ibr one of three-fiftbs, and by omlttii^ the 
reference to the States. But notwithstanding their per¬ 
sistent efforts to defeat it on these grounds, the Bill was 
accepted by a majority of 5,000 in New South Wales, 
and rIt,000 in the four colonies, at the first Referendum, 
Mr. Reid did his best to obtain these concessions at the 
Conference of Premiers—all true democrats like himself, 
dependent on Labour parties ; but all he could get was 
an absolute majority of both Houses at the jmnt ritting. 
Majority rule was again invoked against die Bill, and still 
mere determined efforts were made to defoat it at the second 
Referendum. But the result was a still more decided rebuff. 
They were completely submerged at the polling, the Bill 
obtaining a majority of 24,000 in the colony and 200,000 
10 the whole four. 

VII. Thb statement of the facts ooonected with tim 
adoption cf the Referendum will be sufficient to brii^t cut 
the leading points estaUisbed by H. It will be seen that 
if, oft the one band, it gave vitality to tbe question and 
success to the movement, cm the other it not only weakened 
the authority of Parliameet, but demoralized it acxl the 
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Government together. We have yet to see whether ordinary 
Parliamentary action was rightly superseded in order to get 
immediate results. Had it been a matter of vital Importance 
to establish a Federal Government without loss of t(me*--as, 
for instance, in view of an impending war'~>che policy was 
justified. In the absence of any such paramount considera¬ 
tion, it was a questionable one from many points of view. 

Seeing chat the union of the colonies was only a question 
of time, and that the opposition in New»South Wales was 
directed, not against it, but against the terms, there was no 
good reason why the usual course of Parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure should have been set aside, ft could not be said 
that either the Parliament or the Government was obstructive, 
both being the subservient creatures of the people*s will. 
Their independence was sacrificed at a critical moment at 
the behest of a party which appeared to be induenced more 
by enthusiasm than by sound sense. The result was a 
triumph for it, but not for the country. The majority 
which carried the Bill was not by any means a majority 
of the electora. It was but 107,000 out of a total of 300,000. 
The minority of 8a,ope was thus compelled to accept terms 
which it con sldered unjust and oppressive. T here w 1 II be con¬ 
sequent dlsseosioa instead of barmoay, antagpotsm ia place 
of union, accompaaled by frequent cries for a Referendum 
to alter the constitution, brat on one question and then on 
another, keeping the country in a state of chronic unrest. 
If ever there was a question which demanded careful and 
prolonged deliberation, it was surely this. If ever there 
was an occasion on which hasty and precipitate action was 
to be avoided, it was certainly this. The folly of a people 
committing themselves for all time to a scheme of govern- 
meftt which many competent critics pronounce to be radically 
defective, and which yet cannot be amended without a 
desperate struggle, is manifest and marvellous. But there 
was only one means by which such a result could have 
been brought about, and that was the use of the Referendum 
as a party machine. 
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WAS 'ABDU-R-RAHIM THE TRANSLATOR OF 
BABAR’S memoirs into PERSIAN? 

By H. B^eridoe. 

It is s commonly received opinion thac Bibar's Memoirs 
were translaced Into Persian by *Abdu*r-rabtm» the son of 
Bairim Khin» and that this was the first time that the 
whole of the wo^k was translated. The facts are vouched 
for by Abu I FazI, NlzSmu^d-dln, Perish ta, ^>^d the author 
of the Maa$ir rablml, and subsequent writers have re¬ 
peated their statements. It seems also certain that Abdu* 
r'rab^m claimed to be the translator, and that he presented 
his performance to Akbar in the tbircy-fourth year of the 
reign, 997 or 15^ when the King was returning 
frocn Kashmir. 

But a fine copy of the Persian craosUtion of the Memoirs 
in the possession of the Rajah of Alvrar teems to over¬ 
throw 'Abdu-r-rablm's claim, for it goes to ahow that the 
translation which now passes under *Abdu«r-rahIm's name 
was in existence thirty years before he was born. The 
copy in question is ia the Palace Library in Alwar, which 
is a native State in eastern Rajputflna, and it was seen and 
examined by me there on several successive days in the 
month of S^tember, 1^9^ The wordii^ of this copy 
agreed, wherever 1 compared it, in all particulars with 
that commonly known as *Abdu-r-rahlm's translation, and 
which was printed in Bombay two or three years ago by 
Mlrs& Muhammad Sblrasl. It begins in the same way 
with the statement that the author became king of 
Ferghana in S99; it has the same blanks for various years, 
and it has the same abrupt ending about tbe surrender of 
Gw«Uiir. Whenever 1 compared particular passage^* 
the account of Bibar’s diamond, tbe wording of tbe Alwar 
manuscript and of tbe Bombay text was exactly tbe same, 

' and I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the two 
works represent the same translaclon. Any doubt which 
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may exist on this point can, I think, be removed by 
an examination of the British Museum manuscript Or. 
1827, and described in Rieu's Catalogue, iii. 926^. This 
manuscript is a series of extracts made for Sir Henry 
Elliot about 1850 from a copy of the Persian Memoirs of 
Babar, and an entry on the fly-leaf says, “ Copied from the 
, Ulwah (sic) Rajah's book.” On a blank page a little 
further on there is the Persian note that the extracts were 
sent from the Alwar State through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Rickard {?), the Agent for the Jaipur State. The 
extracts begin with the year 910, and describe Baber's 
march from Farghana. and bis shaving of himself for the 
first time. There Is no reference to the condition of the 
original, nor are the seals, nor the all-important colophon 
copied, but I think that the extracts must have been made 
from the manuscript which I saw. Indeed, I believe there 
is only one copy of Babar's Memoirs in the Rajah's library. 
So far as I have examined Or. 18*7, the translation ta 
the Mme as that ascribed to 'Abdu-r-rahlm, and Dr. Rieu 
in his notice does not speak of there being any difference 
between them. On the contrary, hedeacribea the manuscript 
as "three detached portions of the translation of the 
Memoirs of Bibar by Mlrd 'Abdu-r-rablm.'' 

But the colophon of the Alwar copy, i.e., the original of 
Or, 1827, states that it was made by 'Ali al Kitib in 937 
(the year of Babar's death), the year being given both 
in figures and in words. 1 annex a copy of the colophon. 
Its purport is that this book, called in Turki the Waq'iyat 
Babari, was completed by 'Ali al Katib—may his sins be 
forgiven I— on the last day of Jamada aj-s5ni 937, in accord¬ 
ance with the orders of HQmayQn, a king’s son {sJMtaaSs) 
and a teacher's son {murtiidedda). On the back of the 
first page, which is illuminated, and contains a few lines 
of the beginning of the translation, there are enclosed 
within a lozenge-shaped figure the impressions of sev6rai 
seals, and a statement, enclosed in a gilded circular device,, 
that the book was inspected on the ist Jamada ag-sioi after 
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afternoon prayer (there i$ no year mentioned). The seal 
at the top is a small oval seal of HumSynn, with the words 
Muhammad HumSyOa, and a date which, I think, is 942 
(a.d. 1535-6). Below this and at the side are two small 
oval seals of Akbar. with the words Allah Akbar, Jal 
Jalalaha, and the date 981 (a.d. IS 73 - 4 )- There arc also 
two seals of Shah Jahao, and one or more seals of the 
Rajah of Alwar. There are also sundry notes about the 
book's having been inspected, and the sutement that the 
book was purchased by Rajah Banl Singh of Alwar in 
1853 Sam vat (a.d. 1796)- 

have been a great and liberal ruler. It was he who made 
the noble reservoir in the hills (the Sili Serb), nine , miles 
from the town of Alwar. and the aqueduct which brings 
its waters to the plains; and it was he, coo, who made the 
Alwar Library, which concaioa many valuable Peraiaa 
manuscripts and sdll more Sanskrit works. It was he 
who had the Gulistln prepared, which Mr. Eastwick has 
described as “ matcbless," and which, according to the 
palace people, cost one lakh and Mveocy-five thousand 
rupees. Not that the Rajah paid this sum at one time, 
but the calli^pher and the palmer and others were 
employed for twelve years on the work, and their pay, 
etc., for that period amounted to the above sum.* The 
copy of the GuliaOn ts a very 6 ne one. but pcriiaps the 
most interesting thing about it ia that the beautiful penman¬ 
ship b the woric of an Armenian (A^ MM) who was 
converted to Muhammadanism at Delhi, and who died in 
the Rajah’s service. To return, however, to the WSq'iy^ 
Babari, I have to say that Rajah Banl Singh has treated 
the manuscript in a manner worthy of a land of peacocks 
and pag^cries. He has framed the pages of the manu¬ 
script m long and wide margins of airi, i^, clouded p^^er, 

* 0 r. Heedlsr. b \k "ajwtr wd is Aic Treasures" (Loodoa, iSSt). 
uji : ** Tbe total aiaooitt i*a» aikeo to be ooe lakh, bat as the sea were 
ofteo employed during ks ptogrem 00 cawel worit, it would be better » 
afsame tb« the esrimite of half jam made by CtAoati Cad^ was 
more conech" 
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and he has given the book a rich gold binding, so that it 
makes a sumptuous folio. The manuscript contains several 
well-executed illustrations, and the writing is beautifully 
clear and regular. The first illustration is a double one, 
and represents the boy Babar (he was only twelve then) 
being enthroned at AndijSn. There is also a fine one of 
Babar’s circumambulating Nltamuddin AuIiyS's tomb, with 
a view of FirQs Shah TughUq's sione pillar in the distance, 
and another of the Qujjb,* showing a large domed mosque 
in its vicinity. 

If the evidence of the colophon and of the seals be 
accepted ^nd 4 do not see how it can be rejected except 
by regarding the whole book as a fraud and a forgery—it is 
clear that ‘Abdu-r-rab^in did not translate the Memoirs. 
Probably all he did was to present Akbar with a copy— 
perhaps an illuminated one—of the old translation; I am 
loath to believe that he gave out that the translation was 
his own handiwork, 

I think, too, that it may reasonably be doubted if ‘Abdu- 
r-rahlm was competent to translate this book. His father 
probably knew Ttirkr, despite the fact that he was bom In 
Badahhib^ tmd was a 5 bl& ip religion; but be was 
murdered when ‘Abdu*<r-rahlm was only four years old, and 
the latter was the son of a Hindust&nf mother, and was 
born and bred and spent all his life in India. 

I have said that the writing of the manuscript is beauti¬ 
fully clear and regular. Now, the writer is said to have 
g] Katib, and it seems to me that in all prob¬ 
ability he is identical with the famous calligrapher Mfr 
*AIl al Kitib, also called Mir ‘All MashhadI, and whose 
tahfaftllue was majnQn, mentioned in Sachau and Ethd's 
catalogue of the Bodleian Persian manuscripts, articles 
Nos. 1896 and 1897, pp. 1089 and 1090; and in Rieu's 

* D9ei act the tea ihst B&bar ipeaks q( vuiting the shriae of Uie taint 
Ehwfija Qatbu-ddlq, le,, Qutbu-ddln BnkhtySr Kikl, and dut be sayt 
noebiog a^oQt Qutbu-d-^n Albak, raise a ptesumpeioo that, in bis opuiion 
at least, tbe min^ is naoed after the aunt, and not after the Sul^ ? See 
ShHzi's ed, p. S76, 
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Catdogue, ii. 53itf, and iii. jo89a. I have looked up 
the passage in the MajaJis al MQminin, fol. 487, quoted 
by Dr. Rieu, and I find that It is not expressly swted there 
that Mir ^Alf was carried off from HcrSi to Bokhara. 
What it says is, that he and many learned men of Herat 
were carried off! In the account in the Majalis it is said 
that Mir 'All was a pupil of 2 ajnu*d-dln, bin MahmOri, and 
of the famous Sultfo 'All of Mashhad, and we aie told that 
he on one occasion copied out three specimens of Sulj; 4 ix 
^Alfs handwriting and presented them with the originals 
to him, and that the latter, after carefully examining them, 
took the copies for the originals. Apparently Mir ‘All died 
in Bolihara about 950 a.h.* (iS 43 )* 

In the Persian copies of the Memoirs there is a curious 
note by HumAyOn about the year when he first applied a 
razor to hU f a^^r It occurs in the Indian part of the 
Memoirs, shortly before the aecoimc of the b at^ of Plnlpat, 
and Is incorporated with the text both in the Alwar c^y 
and in the Sblrarf edition. HumlyOo says there that be 
was eighteen years of age when be'begin to shave, and he 
makes this note at the age of forty-six—consequendy in 
959 A.H. shortly before his invasion of India. He 

says he is Induced to make it because the deceased author 
of the. Memoirs had made a similar oote as to the time 
when he first uwd the razor. Thk refers to a pasmge at 
the banning oi Bihar's account of the events of 910, 
where Blbar says that he .first used the razor in bis twenty- 
third year. Both in the Alwar copy and Shirftzit 

* fi. M. MS. Or. 1379 costUM tennl fpecimeoi of Mir 'AH's 
bsadirritifig, ud amoi^ these is the vecse quoted b the MsjCis si 
MOaimn lezDeotmg his detentioa b Bolihew. These spodmeos are 
ligsed by bxo, s^f., 60, 80. Oae is dated 939 a. a. 1 may note 

bwe duit MS. Or. 1392 is s vose carioos end bterestifia slbcco, and 
that asxoi^ iM her tSbfS k as lodiiip represeetabOD of the 

deposidoQ froco the Cr^ tad a sispder picture of Jeans Qutit and a 
Bayadm (?). In the OriesUaJ Section of the South Keoslagton Moseotn, 
Room ! 2 C 7 I., bere is ao extuMcSon desaibed as azteen psges of Khatai 
paper vcHceo by the calKgnfihiw Ulr ‘All 

f The DOte will be fbuod at p 171 of the SbCflsI editi<», near the 
foot, and Babsr's remark at p. 75 of tbe same edition. 
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edition HumSyQfi’s note is followed by a statement of the 
copyist {?), which is also made part of the text, that the 
note is copied from Hamftyun's own handwriting. Now, 
the note is in Persian, and presumably HumSyttn wrote it 
in that language. If it had been in Turki, the copyist 
would probably have given the Turkf, or have said that 
he had translated it, and not chat he bad copied it. May 
we not also infer that HumiyOn made the note in the 
Persian translation ? He knew Turkt, and if he had been 
annotating his father’s Turk! book, he would naturally have 
put bis note into the same language. But if the Persian 
translation existed in Humftytln's lifetime, the claim of 
Abdu-r-rahfen co be the brat translator, or to be a translator 
at alh falls to the ground. Hum&yQn’s note is translated 
in Erskine (p. 303), and he has a remark on the subject. 
The note also appears in the Turk! in llminsky's edition 
(p. 340), and in Pavet de Courtcille’s translation (ii. 159); 
but in both the wording does not agree with the Persian, 
and the statement seems abridged from the Persian. 
Indeed, Pavet de Courteille refers in a note to tbe Persiao 
for an elucidation of the pass^ As my wife has pointed 
out to me, there is another note ascribed to HumftyQn by 
Erskine. It is a long note about tbe amrat fruit, which 
seems to be the puramaloe or shaddock. It is pven in 
Erskine {p. 329), who says that it is in the Turkl copy— 
i.$., Mr. Elphinscone’s copy, which, unfortunately, seems to 
have disappeared, and not in the Persian copies. The 
note is not in Ilminsky (see p. 37 ^)> oor in Pavet de 
Courteille, and I should doubt if it really was by HumSyOn. 
1 hardly think that he would have pronounced his father 
inc^ble of judging of sweet fitiits becauee of his addic¬ 
tion to alcoholic liquors. Nor was HumayQn ever at 
Sonaigaon. Perhaps the note is Jahangir’s. Mr. Erskine 
does not say it it is in Persian or TurkL 

After visiting Alwar, I had an opportunity of seeing a 
fine copy of Baber's memoirs belonging to the Agra 
College. It is the solitary remainder of tbe Oriental 
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jnanus^rlpts which that iostituiion ooce possessed, but 
which were burnt by the escaped prisoners of the gaol in 
1857. Its preservation was due to the fact that at that 
time it had been lent out to one of the Maul vis—a fact 
which might be a defence of borrowing. 

The Agra manuscript has no colophon, and a blank page 
which contained Jahangir's signature has been lost. On 
the back of the first page there is a note expressive of 
thanks for having obtained the book, and the words, in 
the same handwriting, tairlr Sdktb Qirdn^fht writing of 
Sahib Qirict Possibly the word nanl also occurs, but it is 
not very legible. This note would seem to say that it was 
written by Shah Jahan, chough it seems odd that he should 
sign himself Sahib Qirao finl. There is no other indica¬ 
tion of old poMession, except a seal bearing the date 
lui A.H. The copy is weU written, aod it baa several 
(ilustratiocis which to loe to be reducdona from those 
in the splendid copy In the Brituh Museum. 

1 strongly suspect that the T urW vcrsiofi as we have it, 
i.e., the llminsky edition, is of recent origin aod of litUe 
authority. It is cenainly later dian the Alwar copy of the 
Persian translation, for it gives an account of Bftbar's death 
and of the officers of his Court. Perhaps it is the copy to 
which Jah&ogir added some chapters, as mentioned in 
Elliot, iv. 218.* Dr. Teufel su^ests, in a paper in the 
D. M. Z. G., that the last chapt^ arc a forgery con* 
cocted by, or in imiutioo of, Abui FasL But the account 
of B^haris illness is older than Abul FazI, for it occurs in 
Gulbadan Begacn^s Memoirs. 

It is well known that three persons besides 'Abdu*r* 
i »ah?m translated portions of Bsbars Memixrs. Their 

* L»ngU» fa bs article Bibar tn the IMerstiU, uyt that 
JaMoglr added to the MecDcita. Enidoe ooMradieta this ttatenent, 
because be uppoees to mean that the tdditiMS were oude 

b^ort ‘Ahdu-r<rabnB‘s trmoaUdou; hot Laoglds* words 4o not necewsrily 
imply this, and the fact that Jabiogfr added socoe cbapteta to the bCeDoin 
is recorded by bcmselT, aproporof his risit to Kabol aod to bis aj^cestors^ 
tomb. 
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names are Shaili Zain, Mirzi PSyinda Hawan Ghaznavi, 
and Muhammad Quit Mnghal HisSri. There are copies of 
their translations in the British Museum, the India Office, 
and the Bodleian. Shaikh Zain was the oldest of the three, 
for he was a contemporary of BSbar. It has occurred to 
me that he may be the real author of the translation of 
which Abdu-r-Rahim has got the credit. My chief reason 
for this view is the fact that Shaikh Zain wrote two books, 
one a translation of BSbar’s Memoirs, and the other a 
history of B&bar's conquest of India. This fact is, 1 think, 
vouched for by BadStlnl, and is hesiucingly seated by 
Dr. Rieu, who at vol. iil, 926^, of his catalogue says: 
''Besides translating the WSqiyftt'i-B&barl, he (S. Zain) 
is said to have written a history of the conquest of India, 
with an account of the wonders of that country. He died 
940 A.n. (1533).** This statemertt is probably based on 
Badi&ol, who says at p. 341, vol I, Bib. Ind. ed., and 
448 of Dr. Ranking's translation, that Shaikh Zain Kh&nl 
made a translation of BSbar's Memoirs : and further on, 
p. 47T of text and p. dop of translation, says that Shaikh Zain 
Khw&A wrott a book on the conquest of India, f think 
there can be little doubt that the two Shaikh Zains are 
one and the same person, but 1 do not chink that the books 
described in the two places are one and the same Evl* 
dently Dr. Ranking had no suspicion that there was any 
Idencicy between them, for he says in a note to his p. 448 
that he has never heard elsewhere of this translation of the 
Memoirs. This goes to show that he did not consider it 
to be the paraphrase described by Professor Dowson Elliot 
(iv. 288). Nor do I think that even an Oriental writer like 
BadSQni would describe the same book hi two different 
places, or that he would call Shaikh Zain’s paraphrase of a 
brief portion of the Memoirs, viz., that relating to the con¬ 
quest of India, an elegant translation of the Memoirs. 

In Saebau and Etbi’s Catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
p. £01, art. 179, there is an obscurely-worded statement that 
the first part of B&bar's Memoirs was translated by Shaikh 
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Zain or MirzS BSnfda Hawn Ghainavi. The authorily 
given for this is a preface co the second part of a translation 
of the Memoirs by Miihatnmad Quli Mo^al Hi^^ I have 
not examined the Bodleian manuscript on this point,* but 1 
suspect that the statement above referred to is a mistaken 
version of Mubamtnad Qulfs remark, His preface is also 
to be found in the copy of bis translation in the India Office, 
No. SX5, p. 91, of Dr. Ethd's Catal<^ue. At p. 74 of this 
manuscript Mubammad QulI remarks, Skaikk Zam bsrlshl as 
An hasabaH-i-fard nam^lda —Shaikh Zain translated a por¬ 
tion of these [the Memoirs] into Persian. He does not say 
what portion. See also Rieu’s Catalogue, ii. 799 ^. 
Another thing to be noticed is that NizSmG“d»dIn, the 
author of the Tabaqit Akbarl, in giving a list of the autho¬ 
rities he ha d c^isulted, mentiona the TiriU}*i*Babar and 
the Wiqiy&t-i-B&bajI, aa if they were two dlsdna works.! 

It seems eo cne, therefore, if I may veocure to express 
the opinion, that Dr. Rieu is correct in sayiog that two 
works were ascribed to Shaikh Zain. But where he seems 
ro me eo be wrong is b regarding the para^rased narrative 
of the conquest of India to be tbe work described by BadSOnt 
at the translation of the Memoirs. The work which Mr. 
Erskine and Dr. Rieu consider to be Shaikh Zain's transla- 
ebn of tbe Memoirs seems to me to be his book on the 
conquest of India, and sometimes called by tbe title of 
FatOb^t-i'Hind, and tbe translation of the Mem^n I think 
to be that preserved in the Alwar copy, and referred to by 
Muhammad Quh His&rl. Instead, therefore, of Dr. Rieu’s 
statement ar p. 926^ of his catalogue, that “ Besides trans¬ 
lating the Waq'iySt Bibari, he is said to have written a 
history of the conquest of India, vriih an account of the 
wonders of that country/’ I would read, '* Besides writing a 
history of tbe ooftquesc of India, with an account of the 
wonders of that country, be also translated, in whole or in 

* Tbe dMcripdoe b coneded by Dr. EtbS in (he preUmbuy Ust of 
Addeodi wd Compoda pnftud to tbe catiiogue. 

t Se« Ems. Lc. Iba 
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pare, the W 3 q*i)r&t-i- 6 &barl”* I fit be said that in the copies 
of Shaikh Zafn's paraphrase m our European libraries there 
is no account of the wonders of India, my answer is that in 
a copy of chat work in the NawSb of Rampore’s library 1 
saw an account of Che vegetable and animal productions of 
India, which appeared to agree generally with that in 
BSbar’s Memoirs. 

In conclusion, I beg to express an earnest hope that 
some scholar more competent than myself will visit Alwar 
and examine the seals and the colophon. This (s the only 
way in which the question can be settled. 

COPY OF THE COLOPHON IN THE ALWAR MANUSCRIPT 

OF bAsar^ memoirs. 

j 

^ ^ j M ^ 

^>1 , ^ ^ ^ 

^ f ^ ^ 4 . ^ , 

, fM ^ 

^ 

TaAKsunoM or tkx Cot^raoir. 

This book, called la Turkl ‘'Wlqiytt4>Blbirf,'* vai, oader the lupreme 
beheits oi Mg 1 ^rDmad Hdcnl 70 n, the aon of a kiag and the ton of d 
teacher—may God illaminate hit fortune and glory—by God’t help com* 
pleied on the last day of the JumSdl'ait<| 8 na lo y^ar 937 

[February 17 , 1531 ] by ‘AlI-ahKAdb, that weak slave whose veapuiet 
may God forgive. 

* In Sprenger's Caialogoe of the Blliot MSS., /. A S. B,, rot. ndiL, 
p. 041 , there is an eatry of a MS. ctUed the Tiba qftc Bibaii. aod it is 
daaotibod as “ A History of BSbar by Zaia £haw^, who sajs that * he had 
written ia Peitiao vbat the emperor dictated in Turki. It may be a 
tr anftlari nn ^ the WaqSftt."’ This oopy belonged to a hiend of Sayid Jftn 
of Cawnpote, and is described as a very old copy. Ic is oot id the 
Museum, probably because it waa oot Elliot's property. The B. M. copy 
is another El^t MS, and dated 998 . Evidently the Cawopoie copy con¬ 
tained much mote Chan either of the 6 . M MSS., Add. t 6 ,doo, and Or> 
1999 * for i£ vat three dnes as large, oootUtiog of 398 pagea of xg liMS, 
^;aiDsc los pagee of 15 lioas of the Ot. 2999 . 
t Instead ^ the now usual the CDacuscript has badk. 



QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prok DR..EDWARn Mojjtet. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

AtTROVOK U h ocu oor coftoa iQ Inctade ift w RepoRt nocrologictl 
QOticM, Tec «e may b the pweor cue make an ezcepttpb. Our iteden 
will a ORce oedentaAd our reaeooi fot douif co. Our deelre ia n eay e 
few word! with «»pect to two penoni who, uRder di£fertoe dcH are con¬ 
nected with Orienteliin. 

Rnt, we wuh to nenHoci the nieitOBery Keber. who died lact year in 
China, end about whom the ZtiisJtrifi fur Misntnjkutdt und 
vnj:t4S(h^ bed, in 1899 and 1900, tereraJ article*. Faber, who wai of 
Swim nationaUty, hae pobUsbed in ChiMte lerenl importaot worhi, both 
from a miiMooary ae w«U e< from a more ^ape ca l prat 0^ view of dvfllta- 
tbn. F^er «w a dMogoiabed eMofCM. ADoegec ifae work* which he 
wrote may ba aesdODCd, "L* China k la lucDihre da I'hietoire/' ''Lei 
mrnori et uM|ea dee Chioow/ emctt of the Chioece deMica, etc. Ke 
had aleo uodenakeo a new ttanaUtioo of the Bible io Cbibeee. He 
wai e member of the Soddtd GdadnUe dee Mwaow Evanfdliquee, e 
lociety founded io SwitaerJend by libecil Froteeiacu (Uoiteriane), 
which in ita eerly deyi bad its ceotre et Zoocb, eftenvdi at Berhn, end 
lioca cbeo a lerge nuobet beve joioed it The aecood ie Devdiii, who 
wae aleo a dDoiogne. He died laet yeex, end Hr. E Cheveoaes In the 
Jcunwl Asiatic (November-Dccember, hae a ihon notice of him. 
Derfria wrote come important worfcc, which we oodoed et the time ot 
poblicatioo, on the otigiQ of Icletaun io China, end 00 Chinoee Muaaul* 
Dane and hf*n**^***"*^ Death hae, nofortuoet^, pevonced him Irom 
contlEuuAg; dicM w oAi , end froto whet w« learn ttceattf ftom Partii to (he 
papen which he hei left tbere U aothtog reUting to dtece lobioets. Tbic 
ic to be regretted. 

The cubject of tbe MaaicbetDC hee been diKoased from a differeiu 
areodpoint by OeroiMt Geoaeeu, io tbe /owrac/ AuaiiftM (Jttmary* 
Februry, 1900), in en article eotitled "Enpddode, lee Mamcbfm et lee 
Catbaxes." Tbe Syriac work ** Le Jirie dee ScboUes,” written is tbe ninth, 
or pcrb^ie in the H g hrh century, by tbe Nestotian Theodore bar Kbouoi, in 
t^rnog to tbe ori^ of hCankhmsm. apeak# of a precursor of Menea. 
This preorrsor is e bereafarcb, whom tbe Syriac antbor names SqountbiaDOOi, 
and who ia no other than tbe Swoduu^ of Eprpbany. Thia Scythunoa 
had studied both Greek and Egyptian Utenrure, ea well aa dte wridngi of 
Fythagorea, and a philoeopher whom tbe Syriac author calls iVMbr, who 
appears to bare been, acccaifag to the iotereatiog and learned dissertatiw 
of ClermoQt Ganneau, Empddode. We recommend tbe perusal lA tbli 
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raeraoir to thoie whose InquiriM m directed towAids the hUtorical and 
religious problem of MamcheUm. 

We iind io the IMUchrift da Deuttchen {'aUaiinA-ymini (toI. adi., 
part 3, i$oo), an interesUn* study of Friee, on the most reccDt researches 
relative to the ori^n of the Pbceaidao alphabet It appears to be well estab¬ 
lished that the Phooidao iJphabet was derived from hieroglyphics through 
the medium of hieratic*. This it the result of the labours of de Rougd. 
Taking as a basis several recent publications {Evans, Kluge, etc,),.Fries 
considers It very likely that the Phanicians (Canaanites and Hebrews) 
understood the signs of the writing called Mycenian {Crete, Cyprus, etc.), 
and that the Phceniolan alphabet is derived from this writing. As for the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, which have been taken from the so- 
called primitive signs of the cuneiform writing, it would take too long to 
discuss them here. As a mt case, the author recalls to mind an amuii&g 
hypothecs of Seyakrth. According to this writr, Noab, on the yeh Sep¬ 
tember of the year 3446, whilst Uivbg the Ark, read In the sky tkeoiigmal 
alphabet composed of twelve signs (coaiocanti) of the ZodUc, and the 
seven signs (vowels) formed by the place occupied by the seven planets. 

Tki OtD TuTAMiNT^HasRiw Rawiikicai. UwtJUAoas, SVRtAC. 

In the first place we have to point out a collection of various works 
relating to the Old Testament by Stade,* the Messianic expecution in 
Psalms, the sources of the theology of the Old Testament, the origin and 
growth of the people of Israel, the people of Javan, the text of the account 
of Solomon's buildings, fragBcnta concerning criticism of the Fenistauch 
(the mark of Cain, the tower of Babel, the oflbring of jealonsy, aad the 
bitter water of malediction, Kumbets v. 11-31). .These memoirs have ap¬ 
peared Hpaxately at difereoe timss. The reader would be fortunate if he 
found them collected in one volume. 

Budde baa published in the AmerieoH/outnal $/ TJuoho>{i^^) a piper 
of great interest under the title of tbs so-called ” fibsd-Yshweb Soap," 
and the term Servant of Ytbweh," in Isaiah, chapters ^-Iv. In this work 
the author reasonably maintains the general iotcipretation of the ** Ebed- 
Yahweh Songs,” and ascribes them to Deutero-Esaia He also considers 
that nowhere In these pasuges is the “ Servant of Yahweh " disiingujshed 
from the rest of the people. 

The close relationship which exists between the Old and the New 
Testaments has been snauned by Hubn In a work on the Quota¬ 
tions and reminiscences of the Old Tsstament to the New. t 'Hie actbor 
has taken as a basis the text of the New Testament by Wseteott Hort, and 
that of the aanilaiiou of the Septuagint by Swete. 

Rabbiner bu published the first pan of an essay which is interesting, 
notwithstanding its defects and itnperlections, on the Kebraic synonyms In 
the Talmud and the Midrasb.f 

* •' As^vewthlce sksd. Rwlfto und Abhaodlsegen." Oiessso. J • Rickec, it 09 . 

t " Die eltt^ CUsle end Ren»teiSMn«o in Keaen Teeuneoie." Tflhioge*, J, C, 
J 5 , Uobr. 1900. 

$ ”BelBlg0sarbe6ftUsebea SyDODymlk ia Iftlmndufid MidraM^'* I TbeU. BeiUa, 
J. XsafAnaaB, 169$. * 
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Gaeter has published^ with an introduction, cridcal notes, index and 
facsimile, and under the patronage of the Aoyal Asiatic Society a iransla- 
lion of the “Chronicles of Jerahineel,'^ or the first part of the work of 
Eleasar the Levile, a German Jew of the thirteenth or fourteenth edfttury. 
This chronicte extends from the creation of the world to the death of Judas 
Maccabeus. The work of Eleasar is a vast coittpiiation, having for its 
base (in the part published) another conpclation by a certain Jerahroeel, 
who himself utilised and copied a large number of documents, amongst 
others the “ Josippoo." 

We hive to nodee atnoogthe Syrisic publioatbos “The History of the 
Bleesad Virgin Mary and tbe History of the Ukeness of Christ" Syriac 
teat*, edited, whh English trsnsladoQS, by WaJii Budge.f 

Tkb Arabic Lamcuaob. 

We have to announce the publication, in Arabic, of the spth part of the 
grammar by Slbawalhi, translated and explained by Jahn 4 It Is V 3 long 
since the previous number appeared that we may well be permitted to 
inquire If the work will ever be completed. It hu been in course of 
puhUcadon eioee (HS* 

Tbe /euntal ^stakfue, to in Ja&uary-February cumber, 1900, contsics 
an extremely Interettlcg: fragment of De Goeje oc "Unlcaowo Morocco,'* 
ty MonUdras, of which we treated at length Ic our Report of July, 1899,9 
The work of Moulidraj is too important for ui cot to repeat tbe following 
passage in tbe article by De Goeje; “ 1 caa produce two arguments in 
favour of the dervish Muhammad ben ahTayyib (from whose narratives 
Moulldrss has written his book). It seems almost incredible that thli 
mao, after a very protracted expedition without following any itiaerary, and 
without taking the smallest note, has been able to give a satlsfaetOTT 
description of aU tbeae tribes. And notwithstanding in 1885 an Arab 
scholar named Seyid Othmin, for a long time a resident in Batavia, has 
.written an accooot of Kadbranaut, his native country, which be bad not 
vlaired for psaay years, and of wbiob the precise truthfulaesi in regard to 
the meet important points bat been proved. In 1886 Mr. van den Berg 
pubilled in hii book, “Le Hadhramaut et lee Colonies Arabss dans 
Tarchipel iedisa," a description of Hadhramaut based solely 00 information 
which tbe Arab* domiciled in tbe Netberland Colonies had fumiahod him, 
and many of whom appeared to have possessed a most remarkable topogrt' 
^icaJ knowledge of their country. My second argumeot in favour of tbe 
dervish is, that these narratives* are sealed, so to say, with the seal of 
sincerity." 

We also announce sn interesting innovation in the programme of tbe 

* “Tbe ChmaMas of Jwahawd, «r, the Hebrew Bible RietorUle." TrendeCed for 
lh« dM tm« fmo) a otdqoe aiAUUKript b the BodMae Library. Londoa, [899. 
(Orieoua Tmdaticti Find. New Senes, IV.) See oar oetioe of thU work, Cwol?«, 

t8«, »> 436. * 37 « 

i a volt., LondoB. Luuc and Co., 1899. 1 

Z Barilo, RecAec und ReicharA 1900. 

» pp. 139-Ut* 
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University of Vienna. In the summer months of 1900, W^rmund, the 
ProfesoT of Arabic, will bold 1 course of two hours 4 on Aabxc 
journals." Joumalbun in the Arabic language, mdeed, is becooimg more 
and more important. Tbia we can prove, as we have ^ 

iournals and reviews of Egypt and Syria, m. particular the of 

Cairo, » fortnightly scienlifle and literary Arabic review, and it»ny otQtn. 

A work, which is act without interest, on Islam aod ChnaiUaity 
iQ Central AMca. by Forg«,* has appeired as a thesis at the Psculld de 
Thdoloiie Protesttnte of ParU. Unforiunaiely the author knows the subjea 
and blblio^phy but very imperfectly, and, worst of all, ha has not entered 

into the spirit of Islam. , 

In conclusion, we have to mention the publication of the first pert (Arabic 
te«) of the Kldb al-oahisln wal-roatiwl of Ibrahim ibn Muhammad al- 
baihaqi, edited by Schwaily.t 

* CabwB, Coecdsat, 1900. 
j GtMHD. Riehw. tpen 


DESCENDANTS OF OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
CALCUTTA.—Part II.* 

By C. R. Wilson, m.a., 

Prineipitl of Paint College. 

GOVERNOR HENRY FRANKLAND AND SIR FRANCIS 

RUSSELL 

I , Besides John Russoll, cwo other descendants of CromwelI 
in Calcutta, grandsons of his daughter Frances, Governor 
Henry Frankland and Sir Francis Russell, demand a more 
than passing notice. 

A— Hbnrv Frankland, Governor ok Calcuti'a, 
lyad-iyaS. 

a. Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thirkleby, io Yoricshire, 
the head of the ancient Frankland family in the seven* 
teenth century, was created a Baronet by Charles II. at the « 
Restoration in 1660. His eldest son, Thomas, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John Russell and Lady 
Frances, and sister of Governor John Russel) of Calcutta. 
They had numerous children, of whom Henry Frankland, 
their fourth son, was born in the year 16S4. At the end 
of the year 1707, he was elected a factor b the service 
of the East India Company, and arrived b Bengal on 
January 14, 1709, He did not remain lor^ in Calcutta; 
but was sent, at the end of March, to Patna, where he 
remained more than four years, making good ose of the 
Opportunities afforded by that station for learning the lan¬ 
guage and the political methods of the country. At the 
end of the year 1713, he returned to Calcutta, having been 
appointed ninth member of the Council. 

3^ Ac the beginning of the next year, the Council at 
Calcutta look into its serious consideration the constitution 
of the embassy, which it was intended to send to Delhi to 

* Pttt I., April, 19&0, pp. s^ 37 »« 
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represent the grievances of the English throughout India. 
The matter had hung fire for many years, owing to various 
causes too tedious to relate, and bad only reached the stage 
of practical politics with the establishment of Farrtikhaiyar 
as Emperor of Hindustan. A minority in the Council 
wished CO place Frankland at the head of the embassy, not 
only on account of his high character and acknowledged 
ability, but especially because he was one of the few 
Englishmen in Bengal who had a good knowledge of 
Hindustani. But the majority in the Council objected to 
his appointment for the curious reason that he was too 
good, and made John Surraan chief of the negotiation” 
instead. They contended that any embassy to the Mogul 
Court would be exposed to great indignities, to which a 
man of Frankland’s position could not submit. “Whoever 
the great Mogul is pleased to honour with leave to appear 
in his presence,” they said, “ will, after he is disarmed, be 
admitted into a courtyard, where be must stand exposed to 
the weather, whatever it may happen to be, at the appointed 
distance, wbicb will be out of hearing a word the King 
shall speak ; who, looking out at a window a story high in 
his palace, every man in sight of him must stand with his 
arms a little crossing on his stomach, and his toes close 
together, without presuming to look up. When the King 
goes from his window, a curtain is let fall, and every man 
in the courtyard shuffles away without observing any order. 
This is a short account of the reception the King will give; 
but his Ministers generally adpit foreigners to sit cross- 
legged in their presence and talk to them, but scarcely of 
their business, for that must be treated by means of tbeir 
under-officers.’' Such is the official reason assigned for 
not putting Frank land at the head of the embassy; but 
there were doubtless private considerations also at work. 
Surman was unmarried and bad no ties; but Henry 
Frankland, though sdll single, was engaged, and expected 
to be married in less than two months. So John Surman, 
only yesterday a writer and the son of a coach-builder, .was 
THIRD SERIES. VOI- X. 1 
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sent to the Court of the Mogul to win a name fn the 
history of British India; and Henry Frankland, ninth in 
the Council, and great-grandson of Oliver Cromwell, be^ 
cause of his dignity and honour, remained to help in 
keeping shop at Calcutta. 

4. Orv February 25, 1714, Frankland married Mary, the 
daughter of Alexander Crosa, a Bengal merchant. In 
2715, he became eighth in Council and Secretary ; in 1716, 
seventh and Collector of Calcutta; in 1717, sixth and Pay¬ 
master. During these years two children were bom to 
Henry and Mary Frankland—Charles Henry, baptised on 
June 6, 1716, and Harriot, baptised on June 13, 1717. 
Meanwhile their father had amassed a large fortune, and 
wiabed co return to England. In those days furlough was 
unknown, so on January 19, 1719, Frankland resigned the 
Company's service. In the same month, he sailed for 
England on the Grantham with all his family and a 
Eurasian nurse, Diana, who looked after the two children. 

5. Some time soon after his arrival In England, Prank- 
land muse have purchased from Sir Willoughby Hickman 
the estate of Matteraea in Nottinghamshire, tnd here for a 
few years he settled down. But, like many ocher Anglo^ 
Indians, he must have soon begun to fee) a strong desire 
to return to India, for, in 1722, both Henry Frankland 
and John Surman were readmitted to the service of the 
Company, and were appointed respectively third and fourth 
in the Council of Bengal. Henry Frankland sailed on the 
Devonshirey having with him his youngest brother, Robert, 
who went out as a free merchant, and arrived in Calcutta 
at tbe beginning of August 

6. At tile beginning of 1723, be was, at bis own request, 
sent to Cassimbazar co be chief of the English ^ocy 
there. Cassimbazar, bdng close to Murshidabad, the seat 
of the Goverrimeot of Beogal, the English Ageat ac th^t 
factory was brought into dose diplomatic relations with tbe 
Nabob, and tbe position was conseqxiently regarded aa 
second only to the governorship of Calcutta- For this Ira- 
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porcant post no better mac could have been appointed chan 
Henry Frankland; for his command of the language and 
his good breeding made him a firsona grata with Murshid ' 
Quli Khan, and were of great advantage to the c^use of 
the Engllfih. Though not always able to check the pro¬ 
gress of rival commercial enterprises, he was yet able 
through his influence to advance and extend the operations 
of his own Company. Factories were re-established at 
Dacca and Maldah, and excellent relations maintained with 
the Country Powers. 

At the end of the year 1735, la view of the impending 
vacancy of the governorsljlp of Fort William, Frankland 
returned to Calcutta. Before leavfng Cassfmbaaar he 
asked for an Interview with the Nabob; but Murshid QuU 
Khan was extremely ill, and, in fact, not far off his death. 
The old man could only send a message to say that “ as 
he had always been, so he should always continue to be a 
friend to the English.'* 

7. On Sunday, January 30, John Deane, Esq., President 
for Aflhirs of the Honourable United Company of Merehancs 
of England, trading to the East Indies, having their liberty 
to return to England, took his passage on the £yi«s^ and 
in pursuance of their orders delivered up their cash and ail 
under his charge to Henry Frankland, Esq., appointed to 
succeed him, and the balance of the cash account, amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 150,981.4.6, together with all the royal 
firmans, papers, etc., were delivered over to the new 
Governor, 

One of the earliest measures carried out by FranjeJand 
as Governor is characteristic of hb friendliness towards the 
Country Powers. The abuse of dasiaks, or the passes 
which were granted by the Engli^ to secure die free 
passage of their merchandise through the country, which 
many years later led to' the Patna massacre and the war 
with Mir Kasim, was already a subject of complaint at 
Murshidabad, In order to prevent this most pernicious, 
evil/* it was again ordered by the Council that lio dasUikt 
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fihouM ht granted except for bon&-fide Englishmen s mer¬ 
chandise, and for the better enforcement of this regulation 
It was ordered that an exact account should be taken of 
the different sorts of goods for which dastaki were given; 
that all such goods should be landed at the Company s 
warehouse, and not removed from thence on any pretence 
whatsoever without the permission of the Governor; and 
that all goods brought .into the warehouse should be on 
their arrival entered into a book kept by the warehouse¬ 
keeper for that purpose. These orders were effectual just 
50 long as Governors and Councils were vigilant and in 
earnest. 

8. But the most important question with which Frank- 
land had at this time to deal was the question known as 
the “ Ostenders." For some ten years past, the mercbaau 
of the Austrian Netherlands had made more than one 
successful venture with ships fitted out for Bengal, and had 
become anxious to claim a share in the commerce of the 
East. In 1724, on applying to the Government of Mur- 
shidabad and to the Court of Vienna, Murahid Quit Khao 
ass^ncd them the village of Bankibazar,* fifteen miles 
above Calcutta, for a factory, and the Emperor granted 
them his letters patent authorizing them to trade to the 
East Indies under the denomination of the “Ostend 
Company." This Company, as Sir William Hunter has 
pointed out, was by no means the ins^ificant eorporatioft 
described by Carlyle, which merely "had the honour to 
be.” It set to work with vigour to esublish itsdf in 
Bengal, where it undersold the other Europeans, and con¬ 
sequently rose quickly in estimation. In two years the 
mud-huts at Bankibazar became brick houses, and the 
bGtory was fortified with walls and bastions, and a deep 
dock opene -4 into the river for ships and sloops of con¬ 
siderable burden. In 1727. the jealous protests of the 

• .-Banke'^apparcDUy mwM thu$ the correct apellbg of the 

Dame of thb place be Beokebw which meana Pairaarket/ end 
fiffliltrly Bankepw, near Pewa, meaw “Fairborough." 
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English, French, and Dutch compelled the Emperor to 
withdraw his charter; but the Ostend Agent in Bengal 
refused to abandon his post, and secretly furnished carg.^ 
to ships sent by private merchants from the Austrian 
Netherlands. Frankland was called upon to do his utmost 
to stamp out the Ostenders, and, from the letters to the 
secret committee which still remain, he appear to have 
done his best At the beginning of 1727, a joint letter 
from Henry Frankland and Edward Stevenson* details the 
various measures that had been taken. “ Your Honours, 
they say, may be pleased to observe that we have not 
been wanting in our duty to impede and intercept the 
affairs of these Interlopers. You will find that by the large 
sums they offered to the Nabob they were very near 
obtaining what privileges and granU they requested. We 
wrote several letters to the officers at the durbar to prevent 
their having any footing in Bengal We gave orders to our 
chief there to concert with the Dutch chief the most proper 
measures that could be taken 10 prevent what we terribly 
apprehended they would (by the large sums of money they 
offered) hare obtained. It was with unspeakable pleasure 
that we got their afeirs to be left to the management and 
direction of the Hugh Governor. As won as^ this was 
effected, we sent our vakil to him, and obtained his promise 
not to conclude anything in favour of the Ostenders, till he 
should come down to his Government here. . . * Rather 
than have these interlopers have any footing or trade in 
Bengal, we have exerted ourselves to the very utmost of 
what your Honours have ordered. The seizing Mr. Humos, 
which we have endeavoured several times, wmdd not have 
overset their affairs i for though he is their chief, and has 
the management of their whole business, yet the second 
and several other Germans would be able to carry it on, 
though perhaps not so well. What we have done we hope 
your Honours will approve of, and we do ehdrely depend 
• on the power of that indemnificadon given to your Honours 
* The tecood in CotmeiL 
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by the Court of Directors, whereby you are pleased to 
iodemnify us in whatsoever we have done or shall do on 
this emergent occasion. We have gone some lengths that 
are not so proper to be committed to black and white/ We 
therefore refer your Honours to Mr Falconer, who, as he 
has himself been aiding and assiatiog in this grand affair, 
will do U3 the justice to acquaint you*how ualous we have 
been in serving Honourable Company/’ 

The crisis of the struggle with the Ostenders did not 
come dll 1730, when the English and the Dutch deter« 
mined to strike a vigorous blow. A squadron was fitted 
out under Captain Gosfright, who sailed up the Hugll and 
placed the river under blockade. Of the two Ostend ships 
in the river, one was seized, but the ocher escaped to 
Banktbazar, where it was protected by the guns of the, 
factory. Foiled In their efforts to destroy the Ostenders 
from the river, the English, by exaggeraciog the strength 
of the fortifications at Bankibazan induced the Nabob to 
attack the place by land. In 1733, a considerable force 
was despatched from Hugli under Mir Jafar, who besieged 
the fort. The garrison defended themselves bravely, and, 
even .when reduced to fourteen men, held the Indian troopa 
at bay. It was not til) the Agent had lost his right arm, 
and ^as no longer able to fight, that he and his men with¬ 
drew by night io a ship, leaving the victors nothing but 
bare walls and a few cannon. « 

p. Henry FrankJand did not live to witness the crisis of 
the struggle with the Ostenders. A brief illness of twelve 
days cut short his government in the year 1728. He died 
at one o’clock in the morning of Friday, Auga« *3, and 
was buried in Calcutta the same day. At the beginning of 
the year 1739,* Mrs. Franklaod and her family sailed for 
England on the Walpole. 

Of the seven children* left by Henry Franklaad, the 

• They «K : (i) Chatlw Usury, baptiicd Juae 8, 1716; (*) Harriot, 
bapiircd June 13, t;:? ^ (3) Tboma#, died at Bath, Kovensbet ai, 1784; 
(4) WilliatD, bom Id i7ai; (5) Bichard, who died youeg; (d) Robert, 
baptized Septeabet ay, lyjdj (7) Frederick, bipliied August 13,1727, 
who died in Lisbon a Major in ibe Blues id 7752. 
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eldest, Cliarles Henry, was but a boy of twelve at the 
time of his father’s death. As the heir not only of his 
father's property, but also of the baronetcy aad estates of 
Thirkleby, he was educated with considerable care, and his 
career has been made the subject of a memoir by Elias 
Nason, of Albany, New York. Sir Charles Henry Frank- 
land was for many years Collector of the Port of Boston in 
America, after which he was for msny years more Consul- 
General in Portugal. During the great earthquake at 
Lisbon in 1755. he lay buried for upwards of an hour 
beneath a mass of ruins, but fortunately escaped with his 
life. He died on January ri, 1768, and was buried in the 
church of Weston, near Bath, where bis monument may 
still be seen.* 

B.— Sir Francis Russsll, Chisf at Cassimbazar, 
1728-1731 AND 1741-1743. 

10. The story of Sir Francis Russell takes us to the 
eldest branch of the family chat descended from Sir John 
Russell and the Lady Frances. Their eldest son William, 
born In 1658, succeeded his father as hftb Baronet, but 
does not seem to have added to the fortunes of the family, 
for It is recorded in the pedigree chat he sold the family 
estates of Chippenham- He married Catherine Gore, and 
died in 1707, leaving two sons—William, who became 
sixth Baronet,t and Francis, bom about 1697, who entered 
the service of the East India Company. 

* The inscription inns si follows: 

*‘To the memory of Sir Cbsries Henry Frtnlclaod, of Thirkleby in tbe 
Consty of York. Baronet, Consol'Gooexal for many yean at Liibos, from 
whence be came b bopea of recovery fiom a bad state of haalib at Bath, 
where al^ a tedioos and painful illaeai, which be euataloed wifo patience 
and redsna^OD becoming a Chriiuan, be died icdi Jranary, lydS, in the 
5 sod year of Us Ufo, without iseue, and mc hk own request lies buKed In 
the Qujrch. 

•<Tbis Bonmnent is elected by bii affectionafo widow Agaea, Lady 
Fnmklafid.’' 

t Six William, the fost Baronet, bad two 100$, Francis and WilUam, 
both of them Baronets. U both tbeie seas are counted, Srr John Russell, 
who manjTd Frescea, 1i tbe fourth Baronet in tbe family, and this W^iam 
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11. Arriving in Bengal a writer on the Graniham in 
1716, Frank Ruasdl spent the whole of the early portion of 
his service at Casslmbaaar. On February 15, 1728. when 
second of the Council of that place, he marned, at Calcutta, 
Ann, daughter of Zechariah Gee, a Bengal merchant, by 
whom he had one eon, William. In August of the sanie 
year, owing to the changes which took place on the death 
of his cousin, Henry Frankland, he became Chief of the 
factory at Cassimbaaar. Three years later (t was resolved 
that Frank Russell should be taken, into the Council, and 
on September 27, 1731, he took his seat at the Board la 
Calcutta. Daring the next ten years he gradually rose to 
the second place in the Council. 

12, A number of his letters written at this time to hli 
frieods in England are still preserved, and would doubtless 
afford interesting l^hts as to the condition of Calcutta in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. One letter to his 
cousin, Colonel Charles Russell, dated December 31, 1737, 
gives us the only authentic account extant of the great 
storm which occurred at Calcutta on September 30 in that 
year. He speaks of that night as an unparalleled scene of 
horror, the wind and the rain being so furious that he 
expected every moment that the house* he lived in, the 
strongest in the town, would have fallen on his head. The 
noise abovescairs was so violent that be and his family were 
obliged to remain below till the morning with a neighbour 
and her children, who had tied to hh house for refuge, the 
doors and windows of hers being burst from the walls. 
"'But, good God \'' he continues, what a sight was the 
town and the river in the morning I Not a ship but the 

of Dorut to be seen in the river, where the evening 
before was above twenty-nine sails of vessels, ^eat and 

it the ibech. In aiost of the pedi^ees, bowever. the eecoad WiUi&CB i< 
not counted, and thoe Sir John becomes the third Baronet, acui this WiUum 
the fifth. 

* This may be identl^ed with Lady RueKll’s howe, ebon In WelW 
map of C^cutta at the south-east comer of the greeo before the foit. It 
is probably stiil s»ndbg in bCfSion Row. 
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small) many being drove ashore, some broke to pieces and 
others foundered. . . . There was no ebb tide for twenty- 
four hours. Our church-steeple was blown down, as also 
eight or ten Engliah houses, and numbers belonging to the 
black merchants. The whole town looked like a place 
that had been bombarded by an enemy. Such a havoc 
did It make chat it is Impossible to find words to express it, 
all our beautiful shady roads laid bare, which will not be 
the like again this twenty years.* ... I saved all my 
fine trees in the country that were blown down by re¬ 
placing them while the earth was soft, as they might have 
done by those on the roads.'' « 

13. la March, 1739, Frank Russell learnt the death of 
ius brother William, at Waterford, in May, 1738, in. con¬ 
sequence of which he became seventh Baronet.t This 
change in his position does not seem to have excited in 
him any desire to leave the service of the Company and 
return to England. On the contrary, in 1741, he went 
back to Cassimbasar as chief of the factory. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1743, being seriously ill, he called in the services 
of the Company*! famous surgeon. Holwell.J but not get¬ 
ting better came down to Calcutta, where he arrived on 
February 24. He intended to go to Ballasore for a 
short sea-voyage, but died on the morning of Feb¬ 
ruary 36, 1743. As he left no will, and Dame Russell 
declined to act, the Mayor's Court at Calcutta appointed 
four administrators for ’ the deceased Baronet's estate— 
Solomon Margas, William Young, John Zepbaniah H<^ 
well, and William Weston, the Court Register. Sir 
Francis was succeeded in the baronetcy by his son Sir 
William, who was a Lieutenant in the fst Raiment of 

• I think thtst can be little doubt tbit the greii sioim w a cyclwe, 
or pocdblj a toroado, which peeked orer Calcutta. The deacriptioD 
would do quite well for Dacca aAer the tornado of It literally 

looked as if it bd been aevaraly bombarded, every tree tod evwy buildio; 
having bees demolished tbt lay in the track of tbe v^rlwiiub 

t Or eiatb according to tbe other way of couDti&g. 

\ HolveU’t fee for this wae Rs. 300. 
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the Guards; but he died unmarried in 1757 * 
baronetcy descended to his second cousin, Sir John Russell, 
the grandson of Governor John Russell. 

Anne, Lady Russell, on November 30, 1744* married 
a second husband, a Mr. Thomas Holmes, merchant, and 
continued to live in Calcutta in her house at the south-east 
corner of the green before ibe fort. She must have wit. 
nwsed the taking of the setdement by Siraj-ud-Daulab in 
June, 1756. She died a few tnonibs later, probably at 
FuJta, where the English had Uken refuge. Her will (a 
dated August 34, 1756, and was proved in the Mayor's 
Court of Calcutta in 1757. It U sealed with the arms of 
Russell: in chief, three eacallops ; in base, a lion rampant.* 

14. Tbe story of these descendants of Oliver Cromwell 
in Calcutta ta not, I think, without a certain general in¬ 
terest, as showing that, even in these early days, the eer- 
vice of the East India Company was by no means so un¬ 
promising that only very poor or very impossible boys were 
consigned to it. On the contrary, we see a man of Sir 
Francis Russell's rank coming out young, and voluntarily 
staying on in Bengal for twenty-seven years, even after he 
had succeeded to a baronetcy. And rightly so, for it does 
not appear that the members of the family who remained 
in England did more to enrich or perpetuate the family 
than those who came to India. In fact, they did much 
lett. Three or four times In the story of the family we 
find the elder English branch dying out. and the title and 
property reverting to the younger Indian branch. Thus, in 
1738, the elder brother William dies without issue, and the 
title goes to his brother in India and bis brother's son. In 
1757, that brother's son. having settled in England, dies 
without issue, and the title passes to the grandson of 
Governor John Russell, the youj^eat of the sons, of 

• I im indebted to fte Rev. H. B. Hyd^ Domwtic Cbtfieia to cbe 
Bishop of Madr«, ftit this mforcnttlon. He giree \ht es; in diief, 
three double ttefoiis; but Upfcomb io his " History of Buckinghnnsbiw’’ 
e&ys they ere esoellops. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF JAINISM TO 
PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND PROGRESS.* 

By Virchand R- Gandhi, 

A HrsDr story-teller tells us that once upon a lime in 
India, four friends, a sculptor, a painter, a weaver and a 
Brahman, decided to travel from place to place and see the 
country, In the absence of railways and st^coaches, they 
travelled on foot After passing through a thick forest 
when night fell, they halted under a tree on the banks of a 
river. Life and property not being secure, they decided 
that each one of them should, for three hours, keep watch, 
First came the turn of the sculptor. To while away his 
time, he fetched a huge piece of wood which he saw at a 
distance and made a statue of it. Ac the end of three hours 
be retired. It was the punter's turn now to keep watch. 
He saw the statue and painted it. Next the weaver got up, 
who made a beautiful garment and dressed the statue. 
Lastly, the Brahman’s turn came. He looked at the statue, 
which was of a woman, beautifully painted and dressed, and 
thought that without life it was not of much use. So with 
his knowledge of magic and mysticism, he introduced life 
into it. At daybreak there stood before them a beautiful 
woman. Each one claimed the sole credit of making her. 
They quarrelled and quarrelled until they came to the 
conclusion that each one had contributed his share io 
the production of the woman. 

We see the same spectacle in 'the religious and philoso¬ 
phical world, each system claiming the sole credit of having 
given to the world the whole truth. Bearing the moral of 
the story in mind, I have chosen as the subject, “Contribu* 
tioD of Jainism to Philosophy,* History, and Progress’’ 
“Jain*' (properly speaking, "Jaina”) means a Slower 
of Jina, which is a generic term applied to those persons 
(men and women) who conquer their lower nature (passion, 
• For discuBsioQ on this paptr, mc “ Proceedlags of the Ba« 
AuooaDOD.’* 
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hatred and the like) and bring into prominence the highest 
There lived many such Jioas in che past and many will 
doubtless yet be bom. Of such Jinas those who become 
spiritual heads and r^enerators of the community are called 
Arhats (the deserving ones), or Tirthankaras (bridge- 
makers in the figurative sense-—that is, those by the practice 
of whose teaching we can cross the ocean of mundane life 
and reach the perfect state). Hence the Jains are also 
called Arhatas. In each half-cycle of many millions of years 
twenty-four Arhats are born. In the present half-cycle the 
last Arhat, Mahlvira, was born in 598 B.C, in Kundagrfima» 
in the territory of Videha. He lived seventy-two years 
and attained Moksha (liberation) in $26 B.C. 

When European scholars first began to Investigate the 
history of Jainism, they were struck with the similarities 
between its ethical code and institutions and those of 
Buddhism; hence they thought that Jainism must be a 
branch of Buddhism. But thanks to the labours of Jacobi, 
Buhler, and Leumann, it is now conclusively proved that 
Jainism is much older than Buddhism. At ebe advene of the 
Buddha the Jaia sect had already attaiaed a prominent 
position in the religious world of India- 

We may now turn our attention to the cootributione 
made by Jainism to Philosophy. In India, as elsewhere, 
philosophy became possible when the struggles for existence 
were followed by its enjoyment, when the spirit of conquest 
gave way to a life of peace and industry. The early effusions 
of the Aryan people, when we find them on the march of 
conquest of the aboriginal races of India, are in vocations of 
prosperity on themselves and their flocks, adoration of the 
dawn, celebration of the struggle between the god who 
wields the lightning and the power of darkness, and the 
rendering of thanks to the heavenly beings for 
preservation in battle. When they settle dowo^ we 
see them engaged in a high degree of reflection. 
Reflection is the moving spirit of philosophy. Bgt 
all prumtive philosophy concerns itself with searching 
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' for the origin of the world. It postulates, after naive 
analysis, an original simple substance, from which it 
attempts to explain the multiplicity of the complex world. 
Philosophy in this aense assumes various forms. All of 
them attempt to interpret or rather formulate the law of 
causation and in that attempt many, fatigued after the long 
mental strain, stop at some one thing, dement, or principle 
(physical or metaphysical), beyond which they have not 
mentally the ability to go. The Sinlchya Philosophy, for 
instance, tries to explain evoluUon and even cosmic’’ 
consciousness, and the growth of organs, etc., as proceeding 
from a simple substance call Prakrit!, or primordial matter. 
Orthodox philosophical systems of India—that is, those 
based on the Vedas and the Upanishada—adopt either the 
theory of creation, or of evolution, or of Uliislon to explain 
the origin of the world. Whatever theory they resort to, a 
simple substance or substances, intelligent or unintelligent, 
is or are postulated as the origin or cause of whatever there 
exists. Of the primal substance or substances there is no 
cause or origin. Early Greek philosopherS'^Thalefl and 
others—considered the riddle of existence solved when the 
original material had been stated, out of the modilications 
of wdiich all things consist. How the original simple 
substance converted Itsdf into complex substances no 
philosopher explains. The Jain position in fhis matter being 
peculiar, it will be necessary to take a more wtndtd survey 
of philosophy. 

One of ihe functions of philosophy is to advance from the 
known to the unknown. The procedures adopted are two— 
induction and deduction. The inducdve process is under¬ 
stood as that by which a general law Is inferred from 
particular facts ; the deductive process as that by which a 
particular fact b inferred from a general law which is 
assumed to be uoiversahy true; Smith, Scott, Williams and 
others died in the past, therefore all men are mortal; this is 
induction. All men are mortal; Wilson is a man; therefore 
Wilson will die. This is deducdon. Aoal5r2ang closely 
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these two processes, we find chat in neither is there any 
addition of knowledge. The results are only inferences. 
In some cases it is mere tautology. We are not under the 
present development of our nature able to observe all facts ; 
hence the induction is only a working hypothesis at the 
best If we happen to meet a single exception, we have to 
modify the conclusion. In'deduction, if the general law it 
found inapplicable to a particular case, we are obliged to 
grant chat there is an additional factor in that case which 
does not come under the general law. So that in both 
processes the results have to be verified by actual experience. 
By themselves they are not a permtujent test. They are 
not always a correct measure of truth. 

In the view of Jain philosophy, the measure of truth is 
Samyag'jnina, that is, knowledge purged of all infatuating 
elements. The constitution of man is such that as soon as 
he removes moral vices, his intellective processes flow into 
a pure channel. I may add that knowledge as knowledge 
or morality as morality is not the Ideal of the Jains. In 
factr some kind of action always goee with every form of 
knowledge. We never meet with knowledge without 
action, or action without knowledge. True advancement 
consists in both being right and consistent. 

Coming back to the question of the first beginnings of 
philosophy, we saw that primitive systems, In search of 
reality, are satisfied when they postulate a simple substance 
for the explanation of the complexity of the universe. Tbia 
kind of refiection, diough primitive, is an improveoMt 
OR the spirit of conquest, devastation, and extirpattoo. 
Centuries of peace, induscry, and refiecdoo develop better 
culture and higher civilization. The histoty of all nations 
bears ample te^lmony to this fact India is no exception 
to this rule. The day on which the Aryan ancestors of 
modern Hindus first began to reflect on (hi origin of the 
universe muse be celebrated by them as a national holiday. 
Unfortunately, such a day cannot be fixed, and the Hindus 
have never bad a natioDal spirit, 
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In orthodox Hindu philosoph)^, the search for the First 
Cause is recommended, because it is supposed to land us 
in the realm of reality, the idea being that effects are 
unreal, and the true reality is the First Cause. “The 
reality which, being indescribable, is always mentioned in 
the Upanishads as It (Tat), is Brahman ; material manifes' 
taiions being but shadows of the Eternal £ns, clothed m 
name and form {M&y& —illusion)."* Hence, to realize that 
1 am and always have been Brahma is the summum bonum. 
The Jain view is that the ''realization" of the primal 
substance, out of which the universe has manifested, is 
no advancement or progress. The Jains are the advocates 
of the development theory; hence their ideal is physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual perfection. The very idea 
of a simple substance, without qualities, character, and 
actIvities, hods no place in the Jain pbiloeophy, and is 
regarded as irrelevant and illogical; a cbaracterleas cause 
maoifesting as a qualitative effect is a misunderstanding 
of the law of causation. Cause and effect, substance and 
manifestation, noumenon and phenomenon, are really 
identical. Cause is a cause when it is operating, and an 
operating cause is itself the e^ect. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
in their ordinary condition, are not water; vibrating In a 
peculiar electrical way, (hey are not only the cause and 
water the effect, but water is what they are in this relation. 
Any olject divested of all relations, could not be called by 
any odter name than Being or Ens. As an abstraction or 
generalization, the process has its use. In order to study 
the various aspects of things and ideas, this method of 
analysis is invaluable. But to call Being or “ Eternal Ens’* 
thA cause, or the noumenon. or the absolute, ahd distinguish 
it from the effect, calling it the unreal, phenomenon, or 
reladve. is pseudo-analysis. The Jain process of acquiring 
koowledge may be described as followsFirst, there is the 
indehnlte cognition as an Isolated object or idea; it is the 
state of the mbd prior to analysis, that condition of things 
* M. N. DTiredi, 'MoaUm or Advudsin?' 
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to which analysis is to be applied. This is what is really 
meant by unity, or identity, of the universe with the real 
which many philosophers proclaim. U makes no difference 
whether this unity or idendey finds its home in a sensuous 
object or a subjective idea, the process is the same. Next 
comes analysis—the dissolving’, separating, or differencing 
of the parts, elements, properties, or aspects. Last comes 
the synthesis, which is putting together the primitive in’* 
definite cognition—synstatis—with the subsequent analysis; 
so chat the primitive cognition shall not be a complete 
annihilation or disappearance by the coode&sacion of all 
differences, and so that, on the ocher hand, the analysis 
shall not be an absolute diffusiveness, isolation, or abstrao* 
tioo. destructive of all unity, which Is not the primitive 
unity but the relational unity of a variety of aspects. The 
analytical method is known in the Jain literature aa Naya- 
v4da (consideration of aspects). The synthetical method 
is known as Sy&d-vida (doctrine of the inexpugnability 
of the inextricably combined properties and relations) or 
Anek&nta-vdda (doctrine of non-isolation). Voluminous 
works on this subject have been written by Jain scholars, 
all in manuscripts sdil unpublished. 

la illustration of what I have thus stated, I may remark 
that CO a person in whom the hrst germ of reflection is just 
born the universe is a vague something, an utter mystery 
—at the most, a unity without differentiation ; analysis leads 
him to consider its various aspects. He is struck with the 
change he sees everywhere. The constantly • running 
waters of rivers, decaying plants and vegetables, dying 
animals and human beings, strongly impress him that 
aoching is permanent His first geaeraliaatioo, therefore, 
wjU be that the world is traository. After years of research 
and reflection, he may learn that the things that pass away 
still exist in an altered condition solnewhere. He may now 
geoeraliae that nothing is annihilated ; that; notwithstand¬ 
ing the changes that are visible everywhere, the world, 
taken as a whole, Is permanent. Both geaeralixations are 
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true from different points of view; each by itself is an 
abstraction. When be learns to synthesize, he puts 
together the various aspects he has found of the world, and 
realises that the integrality of truth consists in the indls* 
soluble combination of all the possible aspects. The 
inherence of contrary aspects in a single idea or object 
seems impossible to the unsynthetic mind. Sankara, the 
well-known VcdAnta scholar, has fallen into a great error 
when he states that the Jain doctrine should not be 
accepted, because 'Mt is impossible that contradictory 
attributes, such as being and non-being, should, at the 
same time, belong to one and the same thing; just as 
observation teaches that a thing cannot be hot and cold 
at the same moment.” The Jains do not teach that a thing 
can be hot and pold at the same moment; but they do 
teach that a thing cannot be hot absolutely, and cannot be 
cold absolutely; it is hot under certain definite circum* 
stances, and cold under others. The Jains do not teach 
that being and non-being (of itselO should at the same 
time belong to one and the same thing. What they teach 
is that in a thing there is being of itself, and non-being of 
other things, which means that a thing can be fuily known 
only by knowing what it is and what it is not. Sankara» 
in fact, creates a man of straw, imputes to him imaginary 
doctrines, and by refuting them, he knocks him down. 
That is his glory. 

I sbaiJ now state a few of the first principles of the Jain 
philosophy, Its first teaching is that the universe is not 
merely a congeries of substances, heaped together and set 
in activity by an extra-cosmic creator, but is a system by 
itself, governed by laws inherent in its very constitution. 
Law is not to be understood in the sense of a rule pi 
action prescribed by authority, but as a proposition which 
expresses the constant or regular order of certain phenomena, 
or the constant mode of action of things or beings under 
certain definite circumstances. It is not a command, 
but a formula to which things or beings conform precisely, 
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and without exception under definite relations, internal and 
external- Jainism, therefore, is not atheistic system in the 
sense of belief in the existence of a God as the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe \ and still the highest being in the 
Jain view is a person, and not impersonal, characterless, 
quality less being. All that there is In or of the universe 
maybe classified under two heads: (i) Sentient, animate 
or conscious beings {a, liberated beings; b, embodied 
beings); and (3) Insentient, inanimate or unconscious 
things or substances, There is not an inch of space in the 
universe where there are not innumerable minute living 
beings. They are smaller than the minutest things we can 
see with the aid of a microscope. Weapons and fire are 
too gross to destroy them. Their life and death depend 
on their vital forces, which are, of course, related to the 
surroundings. Clay, stones, etc., as they come fresh from 
the earth have life. Water, besides .being the home of 
many living beings, is Itself "an assemblage of minute 
animate creatures. Air, fire, and even lightning have Life. 
Strictly speaking, the physical substance of clay, water, 
stone, etc., is a multitude of bodies of Irving beings. Dry 
clay, dry stone, boiled water, are pure matter, and have no 
life. Vegetables, trees, fruits, have life. When dried or 
cooked there is no life in them. Worms, insects, fish, 
birds, animals, human beings, arc all living beings, There 
are living beings on surs and planets, and even beyond the 
starry region, “Life" is only an abstraction. It is not 
something concrete, superadded to the constituent elements 
of living beings, It is a generalisation, derived from our 
observation of the varying modes of behaviour of such 
living beings- The sttge of actual development of one 
living b«ng being different from that of another, living 
beings arc classified in many ways in the Jain philosophy. 
The simplest classification is based on the number of organs 
of sense they have developed. 

Besides the category of living beings, there Is one of in* 
animate substances. These are matter, two kinds of ether 
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(one, the fulcrum of motion, the other, the fulcrum of rest) 
and space. We must bear in mind that ether and space 
are not matter in the Jain view. Matter has various 
qualities and relationships which the former do not possess. 
Time is also called a substance in a figurative sense, a 
generalisation of the moving activities of things and beings. 

Every living being, from the minutest to the highest 
embodied one, is the centre of innumerable potential and 
actual energies, which are called Kannas in the Jain 
philosophy. The word "Karma" has an interesting 
history. In the Vedas it means the performance of 
sacrifices, offering of oblations to nature-gods and manes 
of deceased ancestors. Karma-rngiga—the path of works 
—is nothing but ritualistic Brihmanism. In the words of 
Sir Monier Monier-Williama; " Not even Jewish literature 
contains so many words relating to lacKfice as the literature 
of the Brihmaos. The due presentation of tacrificial offer¬ 
ings formed the very kernel of all religious service. Hymn, 
praise and prayer, preaching, teaching, and repetition of 
the sacred words of Scripture were only subsidiary to this 
act. Every man throughout hii whole life rested his whole 
hopes on continually offering oblations of some kind to the 
gods: and the burning of his body at death was held 
to be the last offering of himself in fire (antyeshti).’' 
In later literature, Karma, in addition to the above mean¬ 
ing, also meant duty aad good and bad actions. In the 
Jain literature we have a fuller meaning. It k any eoe^ 
which an embodied being generates—be it vital, mental, or 
moral*—and which keeps him in the mundane world—the 
Sansto. Karma, in short, is the whole SansAric make-up 
of ao ’embodied being. It ie entirely divested of the 
sacrifice idea. Kannas which keep the individual in a 
backward condition are known as Pipa 5 those which help 
him in advancement are Punya. The Jain philosophy 
gives a detailed enumeration of Karmas, and explains how 
they are attracted (Ashrava), how they are assimilated with 
the individual (Bandha). how their Inflpw be stopped 
(Samvara), how they can be entirely worked out {Niijard), 
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and what the ultimate state of a perfected individual is 
(Moksha). This particular branch of philosophy, there¬ 
fore, includes topics like sensations, perceptions, conscious¬ 
ness, pains and pleasures, moralities of life, moral depravities, 
building of the bodies and all factors 0/ the individuality. 
No other philosophical system in India has gone into so 
many details of life-building as Jainism has done. Like 
other systems. Jainism teaches the doctrine of rebirth, the 
nature of which depends on the naiure of the K arm as that 
are just ripe to manifest themselves soon after death. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks that the ideal 
of the Jain philosophy is the physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual perfection and (after death or rd>irchs if necessary) 
attainment of perfect spiritual individuality, which does not 
disappear, is not dissolved, is not merged into a supreme 
being, is not a slate of unconsciousness, but persists for 
ever and consists of perfected consciousness and highest 
rectitude. This being the goal of every living being, life 
in every form is highly respected by the Jains. The 
universe is not for man alone, but (s a theatre of evolution 
for all living beiogs. Live and let live U their g^ding 
principle. Ahiinsl paramo dbarmab—Non-injury is the 
highest religion. Their ceremonial, worship, institutions, 
manners and customs (purely Jain) all rest on this grand 
fulcrum of Ahimsl Man, in his desire to continue his life 
forces, so that he may do the highest good while living 
here, is obliged to destroy life; but the less and lower 
form of life he destroys, the less harmful Karmas be 
generatea This is the basis of the strict vegetariamsm of 
the Jains. Acting on that idea, they have built homes for 
OMimed or old animals in many cities and towns of India, 
where they are fed and taken care of until tliey die a 
natural death. The preaching of that grand principle has 
almost entirely superseded Brahminkal sacrifices of animals. 

In literary activity, Jains have held a prorainenc position. 
Their scholars aad philosophers have composed voluminous 
works on philosophy, logic, comparative religion, grammar, 
prosody, rxiatbemarica, leaico^phy, music, history, bio- 
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grtphy, astronomy, etc., besides works on their ceremonial 
and ritualism. Out of the many authors, only a few need 
be mentioned here. Bhadrabihu Suri composed “Niryuktis” 
on ten works of the Jain canon, also a work on astronomy, 
Devarddhi Gani, the Ksham^ishramana, is the redactor of 
the 'sacred canon; 980 Mahavira, the last 

Arhat, Devarddhi, seeing that all the canonical works 
were being lost in course of time, caused them to be 
written down. Before that time the sacred literature was 
handed down from master to disciple without the help 
of books- Siddhasena, the Divakara, converted King 
Vikramiditya to Jainism, and is the author of many 
philosophical works. Haribhadra, a Brahman by birth 
and a convert to Jainism, composed ii444 Prakaranas 
(short treatises) on various subjects. Malayagirl is another 
well-known author. Abhayadeva wrote commentarica on 
nine pmdpal canonical works. Devendra Suri wrote 
works on Karma, etc. Dharmasftgfara contributed a work 
on the history end beliefs of heterodox sects. Hemachandra, 
the well-known encyclopedist, brought Prince Kumlrapila 
of Gujrae to Jainism, and is the reputed author of three 
crores and a half of couplets. Yasovljaya wrote many 
works. Muni Atm4rim-ji, who died only four years ago, 
composed several works iu popular style, thus bringing 
home the Jain philosophy to the masses. 

In the literary world of India Jains justly claim the 
credit of accurate recording of history. Accurate chronicling 
of events and history-making seldom find a place in the 
ancient works of Hindus. Among the Jains, however, the 
case is different. Since the time pi their first literary 
activity they have been recording the most important 
historical events of the time. Authors and commentators 
mention, at the end of their respective works, the names 
of their spiritual predecessors and the work done by them. 
Jain PattAvalis* lists of spiritual heads of the community, 
\^th a short sketch of their lives and description of the 
leading'events of the rime, are well-known, and are being 
earnestly studied by German Oriental scholars and Professor 
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Bendall of London. Jacobi, Klatt, Buhicr, and last buc 
not the least my friend Professor Leumann, of the Strass- 
burg University, have settled many points of Jain history 
with the aid of these Pa^ Aval is. 

The sacred libraries of Jains, established at various 
periods of our history for the purpose of facilitating to 
laymen the study of their philosophy and religion, contain 
thousands of manuscripts, some of which have not been 
allowed to be even looked at, for the reason that the Jains, 
not being aware of. the motives of the European scholars, 
are still apprehensive of the consequence* of Mohammedan 
sacrilege and destruction of everythir^ that Is holy. The 
libraries of Patean, Cambay, and Jessulmir have* a world¬ 
wide repuution. A portion of manuscripts, deposited in 
those libraries, has been catalogued by Professors Buhler, 
Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. Distant seems to be 
the day when the European scholars will take an active 
interest in the philosophy embodied in those works. Four 
canonical works have been translated into English by 
Professor Jacobi in the “Sacred Books of the East 
series. Portions of others are translated by continenml 
Orientsiists. Almost the whole canon in original, with 
commentaries and Gujrati translations, has been published 
by the late Rai Dhaaapaiisioh Bahadur of Murshidabad. 
Some later works have been published by Bhimasinh 
Manak, the well-known Jain publisher of Bombay, now 
deceased. Much still remains to be done in the way of 
publication, 

The Jains have been a powerful and influential com¬ 
munity in the history of India. Some of them held h^ 
portions under native and Mohammedan rule. Writing 
so far back as 1829, Colonel James Tod says in his 
“ Annals of RAjastbAn ” : 

" The number and power of these sectarians (Jains) are 
little known to Euix^peaos, who take it for granted that 
they are few and dispersed. To prove the extent of th^ 
religious and political power, it will suffice to remark that 
the Ponriff of the Khaiatar^^cbchha, one of the ra^y 
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branches of the faith, has 11,000 clerical disciples scattered 
over India; that a single community, the Ossi or Oswal, 
numbers 100,000 families ; and that more than half Che 
mercantile wealth of India passes through the hands of 
the Jain laity. R&jasthdn and Saurdshtra arc the cradles 
of the Jain faith, and three out of their sacred mounts, 
namely, Abu, P 411 t&n&, and Gim&r. are in these countries. 
The officers of the State and revenue are chiefly of the 
Jain laity, as are the majority of the bankers from Lahore 
to the ocean. The chief magistrate and assessors of 
justice in Udeypur and most of the towns of Rijasthdn^ 
are of this sect; and as their voluntary duties are conflned 
to the civil cases, they are as competent in these as they 
are the reverse in criminal cases, from their tenets forbidding 
the shedding of blood. . . . Me war has, from the most 
remote period, afforded a r^ge to the followers of the 
Jain faith, which waa che religion of VaJabhl, the firac 
capM of Rini’s ancestor*, and many monuments attest 
the support this family has granted to its professors In 
all the vicissitudes of their fortunes. One of the best 
preeerved monumental remains in India is a cdumn most 
elaborately sculptured, full 70 feet in height, dedicated 
to Parshvanath*^in Chitor. The noblest remains of sacred 
architecture, not in* Mewar only, but throughout Western 
India, are Buddhist or Jain; and the many ancient cities 
where this religion waa fostered have inscriptions which 
evince their prosperity in these countries with whose 
history their own is interwoven. In fine, the necrological 
records of the Jains bear witness to their having occupied 
a distinguished place in Rajput society; and the privileges 
they still enjoy prove that they are not overlooked. ' 

The Jains ace advocates of education. Their benefac¬ 
tions to Western location and intellectual progress in 
India are well known. The University of Bombay owes 
to a Jain merchant the means of erdbting a stately library 
and a grand campanile, which are amcmg the chief orna¬ 
ments of the city. The Calcutta University has received 
an endowment of two lacs of rupees from the same hand. 
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Another Jain merchant has recently bequeathed five lacs of 
rupees for establishing a Jain college. Female education 
in Gujerat depends almost entirely on Jain liberality. Many 
schools, libraries, and scholarships have been founded or 
endowed by Jains. 

Being devotedly attached to the religion of their 
ancestors, they have built sumptuous buildings and 
magnificeiit temples, the style of which commands the 
applause of the best architectural critics of Europe. Their 
most sacred place is Mount Shatrunjay, situated near 
Pilitina, in Kithilwir. Its summits ace encrusted with 
marble temples and cloisters, erected in the course of many 
centuries at the expense of Jain people. Several times in 
the year rich Jains convey large bodies of their co¬ 
religionists to this and other holy places for pilgrimage 
at their cost. Besides, Jain pilgrims singly and in large 
bands from all parts of India flock to these temples at all 
times of the year. It may be noted that Lord Reay, as 
Governor of Bombay, having, after careful study, settled 
the disputes between the Jain Community and the Chief of 
PAlitlnft. flfteen years ago, an address of welcome was pre¬ 
sented CO him when he, with Lady Reay, visited that hilt. 
That was the first official and public presentation to a 
British representative. In conclu^on, I may observe that 
the present Viceroy of India, Lord Curson, in reply to an 
address by the Jains of Calcutta, made the following 
remarks: 

“ Among the various communities which have addressed 
me since my arrival in India there is none whose words of 
welcome awaken a more responsive echo ic my breast than 
the Jains. I am aware of the hi^ ideas embodied in your 
re%ion, of the scrupulous conception of humanity which 
you entertain, of your great mercantile influence and 
activity, and of the ample charities that have characterised 
your public and private dispensations. Previous travels in 
India have also familiarized me with many of your temples, 
in whose architectural features I have observed a refinemeat 
that reminds me of the great days of Asiatic art,” 
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KOREA, THE PEARL OF THE ORIENT r 
TRADITIONAL, HISTORICAL, DESCRIPTIVE. 

Bv Charlotte M. Salwey, m.j.s. 

Korea, or ChO-sen, the peninsula jutting out from the 
great Chineae Empire, and divided from Japan by the 
Japan Sea and Scraita of Korea, is a country which is 
laying claims to our present interest Since our knowledge 
of it as an inhabited land, it has maintained an isolated 
attitude towards all ocher nations with the exception of its 
three closest neighbours. Our eyes are now turned 
towards this interesting nation to watch the progress of 
its new awakened spirit, which must be full of unrest, con* 
sidehng the turn political events are taking in (he Far 
Eastern regions of the globe. 

Like many other countri^ of such an ancient foundation. 
Korea is inhabited by a people not aboriginal, but by 
invaders who conquered old settlers, and drove them forth 
further afield. 

Dating from about the Christian era, until the early part 
of the sixteenth century the Koreans and Japanese kept 
up lively communications, sometimes helpful and peaceful, 
at others warlike and harassing. Frequent petty strifes 
are recorded in the distant annals of Ji^aneee history, 
especially noted in the Nibonjl and Kojiki, published in 
712 the oldest books that give us information of 
Japanese events. Commerce and emigrants flowed from 
one country to the other, and the influence brought to bear 
upon the kingdoms of the extreme East by this, it will be 
seen, was of no mean importance. 

The Emperor Sujin (the Civiliser) Is said to have been 
the recipient of many beautiful presents and precious mer¬ 
chandise, which were safely delivered to him by many 
emigrants who successfully landed in the Province of 
Echizen between the years 97 and 30 n.c. 
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According to traditions, an early attempt was made to 
invade Korea by the Japanese, for it is stated in the books 
above mentioned that in aoi to 203 a-d. the Empress 
Jingo KOgd headed an enterprise in person, and led her 
armies 00 to terra firma. Jingo or Jingo KOgO, according 
to accounts, was the fourteenth sovereign' of Japan. She 
reigned conjointly with her husband, Chiuai TennO. She 
is uid to have lived 100 years, out of which she reigned 
slxty-eight. Tradition tells us that this idea of conquest 
was suggested by the gods as a reward for her piety and 
devotion. The country was described to her by them as 

sweet and fair as the lovely face of a virgin, dazsling 
bright with gold and silver and fine coloui?, aod abounding 
with every kind of rich treasures." Jlngd KdgO, in her 
desire 10 accomplish this daring deed, overcame the most 
remarkable obstacles, and found every omen she consulted 
turn In her favour. Her husband, Chiuai TennO, died 
while leading his armies to quell the rebellion In Kumaso 
that had disturbed the peace of the province, and required 
prompt measure® to repress. His Minister, Tak^no-uchi, 
concealed the Emperor^s death from the soldiers, and thus 
by the aid of this faithful servant the Empress Jingo sup¬ 
pressed the outbreak. Flushed with the success of her 
arms, she longed for distant victories beyond the seas. 
Her enterprise was on a colossal scale. The army, 
headed by the Empress herself arrayed like a man, landed 
on Korean territory, and her ambitions were favoured on 
every side. It was a bloodless invasion. 

In those days there were no watch-towers or search- 
. lights, or any precautions taken to warn of the approach of 
the enemy from without, and isolated nationh paid little 
attention to the possibility of complications arising through 
outside influences. Besides, the southern part of Korea, 
towards which the Empress had directed her soldiers to 
repair, was not only totally unprepared for this contin¬ 
gency, but the King was ignorant of the existence of any 
country outside his own. In consequence of this, he sur- 
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rendered immediately upon che appearance of the hostile 
forces. The white flag of truce was borne 10 the enemy's 
camp, and the Koreans swore henceforth to pay tribute to 
the Land of Sunrise. The rivers might flow backward, 
and the stones leap up to the stars, yet would this oath 
remain unbroken. 

So the Empress returned in triumph to her native land, 
accompanied by ships heavily freighted with priceless 
treasures, with prisoners, and craftsmen who in course of 
time became valuable servants of her country. Of all the 
women who have ruled, or even become celebrated for 
deeds of daring, devotion, or self^sacriflce, Jingo KOgO is 
che most beloved and venerated by this hero-loving 
people. 

From that time to this Korea has been the connecting 
bridge, the highroad over which the civtluing influence of 
China craversed into Japan. *' This conquest was of incal¬ 
culable importance for the (acer development of Japan. 
The whole civ Dilation and culture of China made chdr 
way into che Land of Sunrise, with Buddhism and the 
philosophy of Confucius as their vehicles, and their 
language, laws, and literature, the domestic animals and 
cultured plants, as well as their peculiar and interesting 
industries." 

After the invasion Koreans emigrated to Japan, and 
became useful dciteos, pursuing and teaching their crafts 
to the Japanese, who, with their extraordinary aptitude, 
soon perfected the teaching and excelled their masters. 
From this event also dates one of the most important 
experiments successfully carried through—that of rearing 
silkworms als a commercial speculation. This was achieved 
during the reign of the Emperor Nineoku (313-399 A.O.). 

The prisoners brought back from Korea became sharers 
io the lough and hardest work of the land, assisting in the 
cultivation of rice and other grains, and in taking the brunt 
of agricultural labour. Those who refused these occupa¬ 
tions became Etas, or wandering tribes, who were much 
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despised. They earned a scanty pittance by leather- 
dressing, skinning, and tanning, or they were called in to 
assist at executions and to remove the corpses. Leather was 
but rarely used in Japan, except for the mounting of chain 
armour, horse*bridles, and so forth ; cougii paper supplied 
the want of the animal substance. The modern Japanese 
leather papers are much admired for their beauty, durability, 
and other peculiarities. 

The stones did not leap up to the stars, neither did the 
Koreans adhere faithfully to their vows, and for this cause 
petty warfare was occasionally wag^d between the two 
nations. Sometuses, owing to a bad harvest or other 
failures, they begged their tribute might be delayed, or 
even withheld altogether; at other times they grew lax, 
and did not carry through their contract, as the Japanese 
had a right to anticipate. 

This state of things lasted more or less until the second 
invasion was attempted by Hiddyoshi, or Taiko 5 ama, as 
he is sometimes called. Hiddyoshi was a man of wonder- 
ful resource, Though of humble birth, he rose to great 
power through his ingenuity and cucnlag*, his indomitable 
will and perseverance, for it was not often chat men of 
inferior rank were chosen to receive such distinction as M\ 
to hii share. He was, however, a great patrioc, and wu 
bent on improving the condition of his country, which was 
during his time In a most disturbed and unsatisfactory 
sute. The long internal warfare that had been protracted 
through centuries, in the struggle for the Shoguoat^ had 
thrown the land into much disorder, and his ambidocs 
seemed to turn the tide of events into ocher channels. 
Under Kiddyoshi’s guardianship arcs and sciences flourished, 
and showed signs of promise for future development. Ships 
and armamwts reached greater perfection chan heretofore, 

' and the name of Japan, so little known to the world at 
large, began to come under the notice of more distant 
nadoas. This great general was bent on the conquest of 
Korea for many reasons. His plan was first to impress 
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the Koreans, and subdue them, and afterwards by their aid 
and co-operation to invade China, and then finally annex 
the three kingdoms into one. By many writers Hidij-oshi's 
scheme is considered most unjust and unnecessary', and 
that this tremendous effort was made as much for his own 
glory as for the honour of his country. He never lived to 
carry out his strategies, neither was he able to undertake 
the expedition personally. His death terminated the inva¬ 
sion, and the army was recalled before the campaign bad 
completed its mission. After Hid^yoshi'a death, which 
cook place at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
ensued that long and glorious term of peace in Japan which 
lasted for more than ado years, during which time the 
people directed their attention to the internal improvement 
of ^eir country, abut their gates upon foreigaers, excluded 
Christiana from their.shores, aod governed themselves in a 
wonderful and successful manner. Arts flourished, and 
reached such a pitch of perfection that the beautiful objects 
produced by skilled manual labour during chat epoch have 
become the wonder of the world, admired, coveted, aod 
treasured by all who are fortunate enough to come across 
them. 

Many historians discredit the invasion of JingO K0g6, 
and pronounce it purely mythical—in fact, they regard the 
early annals of Japanese history suspiciously up till about 
the beginnii^ of the seventh century—but whether or no 
the invasion or raid upon Korea cook place, it was at that 
time that many useful industries found their way Into 
Japan. Improvement in trade and hand-made goods 
became noticeable, and an influence was brought to bear 
upon the people by strangers in their midst. Some say it 
was in the fifth, others in the sixth, century that Buddhism 
was introduced into the Land of the Rising Sun, and dis¬ 
seminated by the wandering and venturesome priests from 
China. We read through “this religious medium the 
highest iaflueoce upon arts was obtained, the purest forms 
found place among all representations of this new religion. 
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which extended beyond the greet watery barrier formed 
by the China Sea and the Pacihc Ocean. This faith had 
lost none of its Intensity, in that It could yet Inspire so 
powerfully the brush of the artist” To the hard-working 
industrial classes, repose, rest, absorption into a higher life, 
after years of honest labour in this world, was a potent 
creed. The calm, beatlhed countenance of Buddha, dis¬ 
played in the pictures and Idols, produced upon the minds 
of his followers a wonderful effect, and the priests inter« 
twined the tenets with that of the primeval religious system, 
in order that, without giving up the one, the new converts 
could embrace the other There are two distinct teachings 
of Buddhlsm-'-dM £eVce and corrupt tenets, and the spiritual 
and artistic dogm^. It was towards the last chat the hearts 
of these simple folk of the Sun Land were directed and 
inclined. 

It Is asserted that the peninsula of Korea Is almost 
equal in size to chat of Great Britain. It covers an area of 
80,000 to 90,000 square mUes, and its coast-line measures 
about 1,740 miles in length. It is a mouncainoui country ; 
a chain of elevated peaks occupies a large aree of the 
interior. This lofty chain takes in a considerable and con¬ 
spicuous portion of the coast; rich forest-trees of great 
beauty clothe these lofty ranges. In former years these 
mountains formed Impregnable barriers against foreign 
invasions, and upon them the Koreans centred all their 
boast against intrusion. This was in the ancient days, 
before the Invention of gunpowder, steamships, and modern 
deadly weapons of war&re. 

The Ever-White Mountains, which divide Korea from 
the vast territory of Manchuria; and, except for them, make 
Korea as much an island as a peninsula, are much vene¬ 
rated by the superstitious. Paik-cu-San, the once-burning 
mountain, is now a grand and speaking symbc^ of peace 
and rescfulness. Where the crater of Paik-tu-San once 
emitted Its terrible hres and destructive flow of molten 
lava, eternal sileace reigns. The Ever-White Mouncams, 
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the name the highest peaks have earned, is not alone 
derived from the snow which falls and lingers near them- 
The lip of the crater of Paik tu-San is of white pumice- 
stone, with red veins striping it here and there, and the 
shape of the crest is tliat frequently reproduced in the 
frilled edged vases of Chinese manufacture- Where the 
crater once boiled, there is now, deep down, almost un¬ 
fathomable, a beautiful still lake of water, upon whose 
bosom stars or sunlight seek reflection in the profundity of 
itt blue waters. 

" Legends, traditions, and geological indications lead us 
to believe that anciently the Chinese promontory and the 
Province of Shantung, together with the Korean Peninsula, 
were connected, and that dry land once covered the space 
filled by the waters joining the Gulf of Pechili and the 
Yellow Sea. These waters are shallow; a sligjit rise in 
the elevation would restore their area to the laod-autfaoe of 
the globe. The Sea of Japan is narrow, and the Straits 
of Korea at their greatest depth have but 83 feet of water. 

Korea is rich in mineral wealth, in gems, and other 
valuable products. These have been sadly overlooked ; 
the historian and explorer have left unmolested this outof- 
the-way corner of the earth, and the people themselves 
have wanted in energy to assert their place in universal 
history. Dense forests of monarchical trees that lino the 
sea-border and heighten the sc 4 emn grandeur of the rock- 
bound coast are part of the nation’s wealth. Studying the 
map of Korea, it is evident that, like her neighbours on the 
Yalu River side of the land, the convulsions of Nature have 
often played sorry havoc along her sea-borders, and that 
“in prehistoric times huge granite protuberances have 
separated from the mainland, and formed rocky Ulands of 
variova ditnensionfi.” 

In days when sceam-power was untried, when boa« 
were of the frailest make, when aU means of traoait were 
hazardous upon chose stormy waters, the Koreans thought 
little of dangers coming from without. Deeming their 
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land safe from neighbouring foes, the people living in those 
provinces, unaffected from the invasions of the Chinese, 
nurtured this belief, and found rest in ignorance. 

Jules Klaproth, whose work on “the Three Kingdoms” 
furnishes us with the earliest knowledge, describes the 
Koreans as of gentle disposition, humane, and possessing 
but few vices, not at all harsh in their punishment of 
crime, only taking the lives of culprits for the murder of 
parents, other offences being punishable by stripes of the 
bamboo. The Koreans are fond of eating and drinking, 
and are often guilty of an excess of the latter vice. They 
love dancing and gentle, quiet amusement They are 
plodding and patient during hours of labour, and are fond 
of learning. They have a vocabulary of their own, but 
generally employ the Chinese characters. They build 
palaces and vast edifices, they sacrifice to the stars and 
constellations, and offer propitiations to good and evil 
spirits and local deities. 

Until quite recently the Koreans would not have recourse 
to human aid during illness, neither would they take any 
medicine. It is only since the Christian medical mission¬ 
aries have entered Korea that the people have understood 
the virtue of drugs and the beneht of medical aid. Now, 
we are told by mls^onarles in cha^ that when the 
Koreans require physic, they like to take laige quantities, 
a pint or so for a dose. Often a sick man’s relatives will 
consume the nourishing food, such as beef*tea or arrowroot, 
not undersundlng the theory of feeding an invalid whether 
or no he is hungry. Dispensaries are now in working 
order. At Seoul a beautiful building has been erected, 
well lighted and airy, one side being entirely of glass, a 
luxury and rarity in Korea. In 1893, 600 patients suffer¬ 
ing from ophthalmia, abscess, diseased teeth, fever, scrofula, 
eczema, aod other distr^ing complaints, received medical 
attendance and successful treatment This mission-work 
is bearing fruit, and gaining the confidence of these poor 
neglected people. 
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The domestic arrangements of the Koreans are of the 
plainest description. Their homes are small and mean, 
furnished after the manner of the Japanese fashion—that is 
to say, the floors are covered with mats—and the vessels 
for daily use extremely small and simple. Boiled rice, 
beans, fish, and a variety of fruit form their daily fare. 
Trading seldom, even with their nearest neighbours, they 
arc almost entirely dependent upon the produce of their 
own land. A bad agricultural harvest points to certain 
famine for the peasants; animal food does not suggest 
itself as an article for general consumption. In truth, there 
is not much demand for domestic animals in Korea, Beasts 
of burden are almost unknown. With the exception of the 
ponies used by the millury classes, and the docile bulls for 
the heaviest farm and other work, man is the only worker. 
There is no means of conveyance from one part of the 
country to the other; all journeys must be accomplished 
on foot. 

Articles for daily use are fragile and inexpensive ; straw 
sandals, an endless variety of flimsy headgear, wooden, 
metal, or lacquered bowls, fans of unique make and 
pattern, beads and feather ornaments are the most striking 
otjecu. 

G, N. Curson, in his paper on the Strange Cities of 
the Far East,” dwells on the subject of headgear at some 
leogdi, which, owit^ to the manifold patterns in use among 
all classes, is particularised as the one subject the Koreans 
have thorou^ly thought out and setded to dieir own satis¬ 
faction, a particular shape, make, and manufacture being 
used by the various members of the community, and appro¬ 
priated for their particular individual service. The national 
costume is picturesque and striking—white for soldiers and 
adults, and pink for children. The one " improvement 
that has displeased ttit Koreans more than any other is 
that since the Chino-Japanese War the Japanese have 
insisted upon the adult Koreans adopting a national costume 
of blade instead of white for official service. 
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Paper making was understood at a very early period. 
Tbe substance employed for this purpose was from the 
paper mulberry and the fibre of the rice-stalk. To this 
day they are famed for their paper, especially for a very 
rough and tough kind, which forms part of the annual 
tribute made to Pekin. It is used for many purposes by 
the Chinese; among others, it forms part of the thickly 
wadded winter coat of the mandarins, an extra covering 
for windows, and even provides a soft armour, being 
capable of resisting a musket-shot. 

After the invasion by Hiddyosbi, in the early part of the 
seventeenth century^ the cotton-plant became extensively 
cultivated. This event proved a great comfort and luxury 
to the peasants, • who were previous to this importation 
only able to procure garments made from long sea-grasses, 
or those of a woven hempen material Silk was exclusively 
reserved for the use of the Court or the upper classes. 
Another advantage gained by the rupture between the two 
nations fell to the invaders' share; (his was tbe introduction 
of Korean potteries into Japan. These are highly prixed 
for their many and distinctive menu, for their originality, 
fine colouring, for their beautiful but simple forms, and for 
other technical details that place them with conncisaeurson 
a pedesul of excellence. Several Princes of Kiushtu, such 
as Sattuma and Hi sen, brought back to their provinces 
valuable pieces of porcelain, and introduced with great 
success the foreign patterns, to which much attention was 
directed at that period. Many of the descendants of these 
Korean potters still live, and work at their beauiifuL craft; 
the Arita and Satsuma wares are the offepring of their 
labours. The talented craftsmen were enconraged by tbe 
Japanese, and invited to establish themselves and their 
kilns in Kioto and other towns, with a view of pcrpetuatii^ 
and extending tbe Korean school of delicate ceramics. In 
return for all their knowledge and information, the Daimios 
granted the potters the privileges of Samurai; they were 
exalted to tbe rank of soldiers, and were permitted to wear 
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two swords, a much-coveted honour rarely extended to 
foreigners. 

One of the chief products of Korea is Ginseng (Panax 
called by the Japanese Nin-jin, and the Chinese 
Jin-san, a plant, according to Kampfer, that stands next 
in value to tea, and most highly valued throughout the 
breadth and length of the Orient. As a medicine it is 
most efficacious. The drug is obtained from its long, 
carroMike root, and its virtues are equally recognised by 
Koreans, Japanese, and Chinese. It is supposed to work 
wonders, and people who take it habitually believe their 
lives can be prolonged far beyond the ordinary span. Dr. 
Rein tells us Panaxginseng grows wild in the mountainous 
districts and forest regions of Eastern Asia from Nepal to 
Manchuria. Korea and Japan, as well as America, import 
this drug into China, but that from America i» of an iaferior 
quality. Panax gitestng is a plant of slow growth, taking 
three years to attain perfection, but when once established 
it will thrive unaided. In appearance it resembles the wild 
common carrot {Daucus e<trota). The drug is obtained by 
plunging the root into boiling water, and scdding it, after 
which process it presents a jelly-like aspect. When the 
scalding operation is over, the root is carefully dried In a 
kiln; this successfully accomplished, it is ready for the 
market. 

Korea is rich io pearls of enormous siae; their value Is 
not understood. It U a frequent occurrence to see rows of 
these lovely gems lavishly displayed round the hems of 
dresses.. Fine timber is a feature in the peninsula, and 
there are many rare species among the forestry. It is 
stated that the tomb of Hiddyoshi was made of valuable 
wood brought over from Korea after the invasion. Fruit 
is plentiful 5 walnuts, chestnuts, and other edibles known 
in England are ind^ous to the land. There is an abun¬ 
dance of wild-fovri and pheasants; also swans, geese, teal, 
and other game The feathers of these winged tribes 
supply material for band-made goods, feathers always being 
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much in request in semi-tarbaric lands, a trade too widely 
patronized by the fashionable ladies of Western countries 
of lace years, to the danger of the extermination of many 
rare ornithologicaJ species, beside being a cruel waste of 
harmless^ inoffensive life. 

It is early days, perhaps, to prophesy the future of 
Korea, but to foresee many events which must follow upon 
the opening up of the country does not require much 
mental effort, When the curtain is effectually lifted from 
this once almost-forgotten land, it will literally pass from 
darkness into light. There will be no dawn of civilization 
or slow perception of civilizing benefits. ’ Every change 
will be rapid, concise, and unalterable, That the Koreans 
will ever again be allowed to enjoy ‘‘the dignity of isola¬ 
tion is not for a moment to be entertained. During the 
last fifty years the enlightened nations of the earth have 
insisted upon cosmopolitan interchange of merchandise and 
manufactures, and other traits of brotherhood. When 
this strenuous effort has to be made, bow will it fare 
with Korea? Wc were told by an eye-witness that at the 
commencement of the late hostilities between China and 
Japaff the Koreans smiled, and put on their best atrire in 
honour of .the invading army, and concerned themsehw 
but little about the presence of these strange soldiers in 
their midst. Of such slight importance did they consider 
the sudden appearance of the foreigners, that they con¬ 
tinued their ancient custom of ringing the curfew and 
closing the gates of the city, in token of peace and safety, 
while the armies of the Japanese were comfortably ensconced 
within instead of without the walls. 

In the future not very far off Japan will have to cast 
about for colonial possessions, for an outlet for her increas¬ 
ing population, for a wider market for her useful industrica 
and her manufactured goods; the nearer the market, the 
easier the trade. These isolated countries were formerly 
Self-supporting, producing only hand-made -goods, which 
more or less occupied every artisan- of the community, 
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whole families often adopting the same trade, and making 
their home their only workshop. These were content with 
low wages for high services, for hereditary customs sug¬ 
gested simple living, and lengthened hours of work, with 
a ready demand for useful and for beautiful goods at all 
times. When the advantages of Western civilization and 
the enei^y of their near neighbours are fully grasped, these 
people of the Hermit Land may awaken to the possibilities 
and power of progress. 

From a political point of view the position of this 
country is most unfortunate. Korea has mar^ enemies 
to contend with in the future, who are all competitors, 
ready to spring upon her, or upon each other; for she is 
confronted by Russia's immense eneigy on the one side, 
whose ajnbitioos are on a colossal scale; by China, eager 
to assert her ancient claims \ and by Japan, whose tradi¬ 
tional aod historical annals have so long been bound up 
with this Land of the Morning Calm. 

Whatever fate awaits Korea, the metamorphosis this 
country will undergo will be far greater than any we have 
known in our generation. For this reason, there will be 
no slow growth of progress, no medieval days with en¬ 
lightenment slowly penetrating through the mist of ages, 
end the ever-expansive power of man's inventive genius. 
The Koreans will have the full benefit of past experiences 
of the more important aatbns. There will be no lighting 
up of towns and cities with feeble oil-lamps and rush 
candles. The mere bridle-paths that at present lie just 
outside the city precincts will not ring with the sound of 
the stone-hewer's axe or present the inconvenience of 
a^ble-stone footways, When highways receive attention, 
d^ey will be macadamised after the latest pattern, levelled 
with powerful scearo-rollers, and glowing at mgbtiall with 
the full radiance of dectricity. In the future not very.far 
off Korea will build dock^wds and arsenals, seaworthy 
vessels and men-of-war. These ships will edmpass the 
seas, and as year by year more treaty ports are open, 
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Korea must bring forth her merchandise, and compete suc¬ 
cessfully, as other nations in advance have done before. 
How eagerly we shall listen to those who will interpret for 
us the story of this hermit nation I With what intense and 
genuine interest shall we study for our own delight the 
literature, legends, arts, and labours of this Land of the 
Morning Calm 1 The love of novelty will be the stimulant. 
Korea of to-day is a territorial prize much coveted by 
enterprising nations for its position as a key to nearer 
Asian countries, as a coaling-station of much desirability, 
its supplies of this commodity bebg extensive and valuable. 
Other treasures contained within its unexplored regions 
have many attractions for its closest ne^hbours- Korea 
is in truth the Pearl of the Orient, which more than one 
monarch longs to possess, or at any rate to command the 
loan of, when it becomes necessary to display paramount 
power of an indisputable character for the maintenance of 
universal progress. ; 

Noi*.-Book* coMulttd: "Ccrets Htrmll Natioo/’ b; W. B. 
GrifRi; ‘*Ioduiui«i of by Dr. Reini ''Tbo Momiog Ciln, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

At a meetiDg of the But India Attodalion^ held at the Westm meter Toirn 
Hell on Monday, May *i, 1500, a paper ww read by VirchandR. Gandhi, 
Eiq., oa “Cooiributioo of Jatniam to Pbiloaophy, HUtory^ind Progreas,’' 
Sir Raymond Weal occupied the chair. The followiAg among othen were 
pKient: Sir Roland K, Wilwn, Bart.; SirLepel Griffin, it.afl*!-; Six William 
Rattigaa, q.c. ; Hem. J. D. Rees, c.i.i.; Lieut.«Coloael T. Warliker ; Mra. 
aad Min Arathoon; Mrs. F. Aublei; Mr- H. R. Cook; Mr. W. Cold- 
atreaoi; Mr. B. B. Coatin; Mr. Bah Chet; Ralzada £i»an Das; Mra. 
Delafore; Mils Gawthrop; Misa Herta; Mr, Sbyamaji Khriihnavarma; 
Mr. Emlyn Lewyt; Mr. ^yed Alay Mahomed, tcs.; Mr. V. J. Modi; 
Mr. J. 3 . Pennington; Mr. H- Prince, r,8.o.s.; Mr, Alexinder Rogore; 
Mr. R, P, Roy; Mr. Kenwar Seln; The Miiaea Snhko; Mr. M, E. 
Tathara; Mr. W. T. Turton; Miss Webeler; Mr. C. W. Whish; Mr- W. 
Martin Wood, Mr. C W. Arathoon, hoa, secretary. 

The CHA O JtA y bariog briedy fatrodueed Mr. G acdbi. the paper was 
read.* 

The CuAHAtr aftervarde eaid: Ladiee aod geatleoen, chit paper niU 
have coonneed ererybody that rbe Jaiai, who have doee 10 muoh for 
education in ladia, and taken so advAced a poaitioo in the liberalising of 
(he itudiei of that country, are a people whoae philoeophy amd ideas have 
a claim (0 our lerioua consideration. Such a people, with such a claas 
spirit amongst then, could not have been produced unless there were 
latnit in the principles which govern them something raising them above 
oor ordinary plane of everyday thoughts and aspirations. Therefore we 
must be gratefbl to the Jains, and must endeavour, if we cea, to peneMte 
into the secret underlying morires of their mental activity. In that, we 
shall bo assisted by iit paper Just read, and. 1 hope, by further contribu- 
tioBi in the same line of srudy by the dlstiaguiabed gentleman who has 
favoured ns with the paper h^day. It would be beyond my power to go 
into a minute disepssion of the various points bron^t fbrw^ which are 
matters only for scholars in a very spedal line. Tbe most we can do is 
to take up a point here and there, and make a few obsetvationi with a 
view ofsuggesrisg a point for further elucidation, either now or 00 another 
occesion, by our learned lecturer. From that etandpolnt i should like to 
put forward one or two matters for Inquiry. The relatioD of the Jain 
philosophy to the eaily Greek pbQosopby suggested several questions. 
Mr. Gandy has mentiooed Thales Thales, looking out on the surface of 
crearioD, thought he detected tbe active principle of tbe universe In moisture. 
He was followed by anoAer distinguished philosopher, who thought that 
water might be a very active force in nature, but that it conld not be 
brought into acQvfcy mthout something which be could himself ^el; and 
what be felt in bis own person as b^g the central force was air. Then 
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came Diogeoes of Apollozua, who carried the speculation a step further, 
aod said there must be sometbieg behind the air; there must be a aool to 
give it this particular ohar«cteriati 4 andaohe imagined aa a primum ntehUt, 
or Hrst source of being Jo actioo, the Soul of the Usivene. These are 
vieirs natural enough in the irorld of philosophy in Its early stages. 1 
should have been plesised if Mr. Gandhi bad told us how far the earlier 
ipeculatioos of the Jain philosophers ran in this course. He ukei ui 
eomewhat at a bound to the point of the development of all phenonieoal 
euatance from general real existence which lies behind, but the distinction 
ia not CO ray mind quite clearly made out, of the Jain philosophy from the 
other systems, when he says the Jaiot are the advocates of the developraeot 
theory, from which he springs to the notion that their ideal is physical, 
mental, spiritual, and moral perfection. He goes on to say (hat the pheoo- 
meoal is on Jain principles indisuaguiibabie from the real. I ihoald liie 
him to say something about the put$tge In which be says: First, there la 
the iodehoite cognkion u ao isolated object or idea.” That, co me, it 
rather pusaling, because cognlrion to my mind means recognising sons* 
tblag by its limits. So loog as you do not assign to something liroits which 
distinguish it from something else, the process ceo hardly be called a 
cognition ; it only becomes a cognition in 10 far as you mark it off by some 
• particular signs, or limits, from other notions. Then we have the phrase, 
condensation of all diflerencei." I suppose that means a suppression 
of differences.’' If you, in your philosophising, in order co arrive at some 
comprebeaaive category, suppress one diferenoe after another, at laet you 
lose ail ponibillry of recogniiion. I take ic tbac condanstelos" bete 
mans suppression*-4bat you lose younelf if you cany that luppreiiioD of 
particulait and acoideots tad dUroreaoes coo Then (beword ’’diffhso* 
ness" occult. ^'The atsilysis shall not be a& abeoluCo diffaiooeai." X 
taka it ^'difibslon" la used ia (be senia of disparsioa,” so chat tba 
fiharacterUtics are so icattend that yon can. no longer racognJsa wbat it 
was you were proposing to deal with. I hope Mr. Gandhi will forgive me 
for being so critical. People are excusably critical when they kaow nothing 
of a subject and want to learn sCTnetbing. 1 take it that this phrase, 
*'The doctrine of the InexpugnabiUiy of the inextricably combined proper¬ 
ties and relations " Id our everyday dialect means this: '* A rational necaa- 
eity itnder which we are of coDceiviog certain things as related to otbv 
things rn particular ways.” Another point struck me u bemg worth a 
word or two as to law in nature and a law as amongst bnman beluga. 
Mr. Gandhi/1 suppose taking tbe Jain view, aay^ '‘A law la not a com¬ 
mand, buc a formula to which things or beings conform pcedsely, and 
without exception under definite relations." TbU agrees with the view 
that 1 thought was to be* gathered from tbe somewhat complicated stat^ 
ment 1 read a minute or two ago, namely, that thiugs must needs be con¬ 
ceived as having certain relations to one Bnotber<-^that is, some tbbgs mush 
The proper way to state tUs would be tbe familiar one, it la not a com¬ 
mand but a sumnutry of observations. It comes to this, that Uw m 
nature is a statement in a systematic «ey, of the coodirioQS oftbeexistencee 
of the actual phenomena, (ho diffeceoce between this and the human law 
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being that amongst oatural objects it U the obedience which conilitutes the 
law, whereas amongst human beings it is the )aw which enforces the 
dience, or at least it is that which commands the obedience, which is 
enforced by a sanction behind it There was a point which struck me as 
being extremely interesting He said, " Clay, eioaes, etc., as they come 
fresh f/om the earth, have life.” If that is a correct'sutement. which Ido 
not doubt of the Jaio view, they are trespaising very much on the field of 
Thales, whose idea wu that It wu raoistare which constituted the life; 
and the Jain idea appears to be of a univenality of life existing under 
these particular conditions, in which you contrive » expel more or less 
ffldslure. I am afraid, howater, that 1 am tiespasiiog upon time which 
ou^t to be given to other gentlemen. There are a nunsber of moat 
interesting topics which suggest themselves In connection with this paper, 
and I hope that Mr. Gandhi, when he has leisure, will develop the subject 
more at length. To compress a statement of the Jain philosophy, a^ the 
contributions it has made to the intellectual growth of mankind within the 
compass of a lecture of half an hour, would be too great an effort for the 
greatest geoius. Therefore 1 think it no ill compliment to Mr. Gandhi to 
sty bu paper will, la ny opioioc, admit of a considertble degree of expaa- 
sloD and dsTslopaeat with advamage, to the ^u d di tfi oa of the argnueot, 
and our farther cotaprahsnslon of the somewhat abstruse subject with which 
he bis deelt. 

Sn tiFit Giif f rw would be glad if the lecturer would enlighten them 
on tht most Important queadons connected with the subject Ha would 
flrsl observe for the informstlon of those present, who had not been per- 
fonaJly connected with the T«ns, that they were an exceedingly interestlDg 
community, and there was no more straoge or weird sight than that of the 
stricter Jains, with their faces bound up with white cloths to prevent the 
poMiWUly of an Insect entering Into their mouths, and so inadvertently 
destroying life; and bolding little brooms In their bends with which they 
carefully swept the ground before them, or the seat upon which they wwe 
going to sU, In order that might not tread, or sit, on any living thing. 
Many of dm stricter mSubers of the community Uved In mooasteries or 
-nunneries, in the most asosde fashion, eemg only food which was the 
rtfaieof the msak Mothers, drUkingooly dirty water, and porfanning all 
sorts of menial offices. He thanked Mr. Gandhi for having directed the 
oUention of Engliih students to the Jain philosophy aad creed, and would 
«sk to be informed regarding the diSereoce, now somewhat obscure, 
between die dogmatic teaching of JaioUm and Buddhism, To bis mind 
.diere was amongst tbe creeds of the world none so Osclaaiing as Buddhism. 
It was pordy atbdsoc la the best sense of the word, with an ethical system, 
whi^ ptot^ded for mankind a future of bappirteas or misery, according to 
whether tbe course of Ufa on seith had been vktuoua or vidoua. The 
subtleties so ingeniously suggested by the cbaircaaa ware after all of very 
iiRle pracrieal importaace. The questioa present ia ehe minds of most of 
them, be riiought, was what was tbe dtS^entlatipn between Buddhism and 
JainliQ. Was tb^ really aoy pbBosopbical difference between two 
creeds? 
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Mr. Coldstrrau btid listened wth grest pleasure^ and denved much 
instruction from the address. None of them who had Ufcd iti J^ta could 
have failed to be inteteeied in the development of this most iatereating 
system At the bepoaing of bis address the lecturer bad told them of the 
statue carved by the carpeoter which seeded to be clothed- They would 
like very much If he, the le<^ur«, or other competent scholar, would do 
eomethiog to clothe the bare siatae.of the absiiact deacriptioo of Jam Ism 
by a deecripiioo of the practical life of the Jsia people Tnere were a 
good many Jains in the Punjab. In the Central Punjab (he did not think 
they ejrtended as a clan beyond the Ravee) they' were called Bhabrahs, 
while in the parts about Delhi and Hissar they were known as Saraogii 
The developmenia of the system in everyday life formed an mtercsting 
eiudy as to their views of the sanctity of life, and ibeir vegeurianism. In 
some parts of the country it took the form of a heiiutlon in using rtgv 
tables of a certain kind, those, for initance, of a red colour, because he «p- 
posed, red ifai the colour of blood.* The Jaias w a meroefl^e com- 
munity, very much respected, and a people who carried weight is nmny 
ways, They bad many laieresting castoros. lo the district with which he 
yru connected they used to put their families into ox-arti, and drive them 
through country by»roadS to 4 very remote village, where there was a 
ehrine, or place of ancestral sanctity or veneration.t He made these 
remarks to emphasise bis feeling that the Jain people were deserving of 
intimate study.* 

Ma. Whisk thought they owed a debt w the lecturer tor having brtugbc 
so important a subject to their notice. One of the hrst nsceisthw tor 
successful edminiitratioo in India was to comprehend the vaet^ngiiies of 
caces and ourtons, and tor chat cotn^ebeasion lolenot and sympathecto 
visws of religions whose teoati cooflleted with their own were esieotUi 
Tbe Witorial part of the question was of inienee Interest. It was at hrsc 
thought that Jainism was an oftpriog of Boddbiin, but later reseasefaet 
bad shown that the fact was tbe other way. It would be mtereiriog if 
the lecturer could give them mfOTmtlion on this subject. The subject 
lu^ested by the chairman as to the extent to which Jmnisro was indebted 
-to the Greek inspiration was also a subject of great interest. He could 
jKK follow tbe lecturer in his pbiloeopbical observadona. It seemed 

* • lo Hosbl^Tpor, Poajftb. tb« unMlUegasas ef the Bbebrih wonea » handle raw 
e^Kblea of pertleulaT klada-eowe fnMy oa iMevttt of iboir red eoloo*, aod oeSws, 
fMhaps, becftua of tbe isieeU adheiiee to theo—led thsm to get Hidr ndghbOQn of 
}m eerepuloa* »de« to cut «p tbelf raw r^etaWae, aad prepare faem Ar the pot. 

AgdBt the Jit tfid '• BAg«i" peaieatcy in the HiMac aod Scorn ibuicM art w imW 
niib the tcnais of JainiiB la Ihe dirteiton of the pfetmatloo of aaimal life, that they are 
eeriouly aeGcyed when a tpetUnan appcari la tbe oeighbeurhood of their riUagei to 
eboot aetdepa, which there abound. 

t Tbte MQMR vhUge U eiJUd Faliahpope. He (ihe speaker! «u never able to vUt it, 
bat it lies, be beiietM, tweaty » thirty oulei Boelh-easi of HoahiSipuf, at the base eg or 
in, the SIwdik bOla It coouin*, not iioptebably, sone vary aadeat reoaiaa 

t the Bbabrahwoaeo are kaowa lo HosbliTpur tor cheu akUl aod indaitiy fa needla' 
wofk-^ the ptodaettoft especially of thoM baadsone eabcofaectss^ colouied Hoee illka 
of «o«r»e qwJity sown « a groood of coloared eottfai clolK odled ha the iftojab 
.pbeUtlH os diob, io OMcb to 4einod tor doinasde gecoarion in Euglajid aiad elsowbere. 
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almost too intricate a subject for asTone but an expert He thought 
that all movemeau for the humane treatment of animals must be largely 
indebted to Jainism. When the present var was over public attention 
would no doubt be turned to the treatment of horses, which he bcUcred 
had suffered more than the men. Another subject of interest waa the 
correspondence between the Jain orcbitectuce and English Gothic. 

SiA WiLUAH Rattjoak sald that there was one part of the lecture which 
he thought might have been a good deal amplified, to which Sir I^pel 
Griffin had refened, namely, bow far Buddhism was indebted to Jainism 
for its general precepts. He oould bear testimony to what had been said 
of the character of tbs mes who profisised the Jain religion* They were of 
a very wtlmable ebaraeter, men of high principle*, keeping aloof from all 
other agitations which led to nothing but embroilment with other com* 
munities. 

Sir Rolawo Wjlsoh had no special acqutinunce with the Jains, beyond 
having ooce visited tbeir very beautiful umple at Ahmedabad, where wbat 
struck him most was In the hrst place that, as in the Mehoenmedan mosque, 
be wu expected to take his boots off before entering, but that, as was not 
the Id (he mosqas, he was provided instead with a pair of slippers, 
and next thit be then saw what ha had not e3q>ectsd to tee, prlefEM 
taJdng an important part in the prayers. Pending the answer of the 
leenrer to the very iecereiting quesdon put by Sir Lepel Griffin and 
others, as to the relations berweeo Jainism and Buddhism, be thought he 
might assume that in thoee respects, which chiefly interested such an 
audience as the present, the two were practically Identical. Jaiotim and 
Buddhism ^ere alike in being practically atheiiticsJ, but combining with 
that, e very dednlte belief in law and personal responsibility, and a capacity 
for extreme self*deniaT in obedience to that impersooal law. In England 
alio.it was easy to meet with highly conscientious agnostics; but it did not 
follow that the position was intellectually tenable. He bimsslf thought it 
was not, a&d referred to the recent masterly ueadse of Dr. James Ward, 
of Cambridga. AAOtfaer pofnt coaoen to fiuddbisn and Jab^sm was the 
aversion to eba takbg of Ufis, and ccosaqueptly to aU forms of flghtifig, 
even whea purely dafeorit^ In that U seamed 6o him th^ had sa ex* 
piaoarioo fn a great measure of die presence in Indls, drat of the Mahom* 
medans, and then of tbe Bridsb. He thought that tbs essential contradl^ 
lion between tbe existence of a State and the principle of noorealstance 
was sufficient to explain the ultimate downfall of Buddhism. True, the 
JiiQS survived, aud were uill (as the loctoccr had shown) very useful mem¬ 
bers of tbe oomiDuaiiy ; so were the Quakers in this countiy; hut the 
edstence and usefolnen of both were dependent on tbe willingness of 
orhea, who did not share their prindfAes, to afford them pcoieccion. 

Mr. MaxTiH WoM folt that there was a Uole de&cieocy m the historical 
part of the matter. He bad not gathered personally the difrere&ce batwesa 
Buddbism and Jainism ia p^ot of order. Was it not that tbe Jams eotered 
more into practical Ufo ? Did not die Jains setup the system of bonooriag 
theis chief men ? It was new to him that Jaidsta preceded Buddhism. 

Tbe Hon. J. D. Kbbs said that the questioos asked as to tbe diOmeaces 
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faetwMn the Jeios and the Buddhists rather referred to doctrioa^ differences. 
As far u he bad seen the Juos, he bad not been able to see in their Life 
and cooversatiOQ anf difference between them aod the Hindus around 
them. He would like to ask to what extent Jainism was a livinf; religion, 
so as to diffeRQtiate its professors from tbe Hindus around them. 

Mtu Oasidhi said: Ladla and geoUemen, 1 smoerelf thank the speakers 
for their i^npatbetic observations and their desire to have certain points 
cleared. Tbe time at our disposal being limited, I hope 70U will excuse 
me if I condense my remarks. Tbe first poioc deroanding eaplaoatioo is 
ebe relation between the Jain philosophy and the early Greek philosophy. 
In my view there is no relation between them. The early Greek philo¬ 
sophers were pure physlologers; they mainly studied the material universe, 
and that in a rudely observational matiner. We cannot call them mate- 
risliste, for the antithesis between matter aod spirit was uoknown to them. 
Tbe cosmic natter passed with (benibr somethlDgio itself Uviog} they 
thought of it ss aeiuatod, just ss are partkulnr orgaos. It ii naive 
hylosoisBL They wore in tearch of ao uldoare groood of the universe. 
Tbe MTliest Jain recorde, on tbe other hand, dispense with this way of 
looking upon philosophical questiona They distinctly teach that the 
cosmos has no beginning and no end. The search for iu origin is there¬ 
fore futile. This does nor mean that the state or modality of the coimoa is 
the same at all times. It Is coniuotly changing. Any partieulsr state is 
the resultant of previously operating causes, which, b their turn, are the 
reiulti of other previouily operating causes, and so on, without comiog to 
a stop. The search for a cause or origin is tbe oatcome of tbe boer con* 
vtction of tbe human mbd tbae a state of tbmgi must be tbe effect of 
sulCcient cause or cauese. The cause or cauiei, when foimd, louit aecee> 
laniy, by the eame logics be tbe effbote of ocber cauiee, and ao oa. To 
st^ at some oaaseleis gur v e le eaicidal ro tbe ioner ooovictioB juet rafevrsd 
to. Tbe hat it that when tbe ouad b Its tearch for be origb of tbe 
universe stops at soueabjng, H is because of its ioi^bcy (lack of ctpadty) 
to go further, or to grasp or iraa^ne t previous sute of things. Next, the 
antithesis between matter and spirit is clearly drawn in tbe earliest Jsin 
canonical books. These works are the records of the teaching of Mab&vixa, 
the last Aibat, who lived about the time of the loruc pbfloeopbers. Later, 
when Alexander the Great cane to India, Jab philosophy vras already ao 
eatabliibed system. If there is any borrowing at all, it most be 00 the 
put of the Greeks. Tbe cbabmao has detecftd a similaxUy between 
Thales’ view that water or moisture is the origlD of the wtwld, and tbe Jain 
view that moist clay, etc., have Hfi^ He tbereldre remarks that the Jalos 
are trespaaebg very much on the 6eld of Thilea, whose idea wes that it 
was moisture which constituted the life; and that the Jaia Idea appears to 
be of a noiversslity of lUe, esusting under these particular cooditiooa, ia 
which you contrive to sepal sore or less moisture. Oa reference to my 
paper, you will see that, b the Jain view, even fire, which as a cegarioQ of 
gjoinure, bus life, fiesidea, according to Thales, tbe whole coemoe is a 
livu^ tbbg; according to Jains, there are living as wcU as lifeless Chiegs b 
the vrorid. 


.s-« 
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The etaletoent that the Jains are advocalea of tbe developa^t iheor? 
was made to conlrasl the Jaio view with that of the Vedaott. and not in 
rcfwcnce to the origin of the world, nor was it in reference to ihe derelop- 
ment of “all phenomenal existence from central real existence which lies 
behind.'' I think 1 must put the Jain view about phenomenal and 
nouinenal exiatence in a clearer form. In the Kantian philosophy, 
noumenon is that which can be the object only of a purely jmelleciuil 
intuition. To such an existence the Jains have no objection ; nay, they 
postulate the existence of retliti ei which are superiaiMuous. Such real) ties 
irt a part of the coaooa, but net a cause or origin of It. There are other 
Western pbilosopbtn who adToate the view that behind the world rrf 
phenomena diere is an impenetrablo world of noucoena, that behind this 
apparent existence there is a hidden exlsieace. of which the varied 
phenomena are but fleeting manif«tslioni, that things In tbemielvei tie 
necessarily different from things la relation to ui- In brief, a noumenon 
in their view it a thing ai it is apart from all thought; It is whit remains 
of the object of thought after epace, time, and all the categorlei of the 
understanding are abstracted from it To this view the Jains give en 
MBpbatic denial The Jain poeitioB is: Firet, thu right knowledge is the 
oalf test ot measure on our part of. the existence of a reality; leoecdly, 
Chat knowledge li always the knowledge of rdarioni; tblrdly^tbat reaUty 
it oarer out of telatiooi (a pardcolar reality may not be In physical i^adoo 
with Mother reality, it may be in the rdarionehlp of subject and ^ect, 
koower and known); and founbly, that the reUtiona are consieady 
changing. To be is to be in relation. So, when we know a thing, we 
know the relations—some, If not aU—In which it stands to us and to othee 
thing! To thei ixttnt we knew the thing as it is. There are other 
present rriarions which we do not know, and there are other possible rela. 
L)qs also which we may not know under our present slate of development. 
This residuum of relationihipe Is the noumenon. The task of our research 
ought to be to fix ibe« unknown relationi, and not u go in quest of the 
phantom “thiog in JeseK" As Mr. Owffe Hsnry Leirea eaysi "The 
iflurioB of an oistence underiyiag the appexraace arises from oar teod^ 
to diwodai® absoacdoBS from their coaoetes, tod widow rite former with 
a permanent reality deoied to the latter." Noomeooo and pbenoeoenon 
are not two e^rate cjdstences, bat only two modes of oux looking upon 
the full content of a thing, port of which is known and part unknown to 
in now. The fallacy itfihe popular uuad in reference to these terms is 
dial of contoundiDg a logical disiincrion with an actual eepaaiion. 

This leads me » ibe next point that demands explanalioo, namfl/^^ 
differeocw between Jainism and Buddhism- In Ae Buddhist view, nothing 
is permanent. Traaaioriness it the only reality. As Professor Oldenbetg 
says s “The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended bdng in all being, 
chat of the Buddhists becombg b all apparent being.” The JainSk on 
Ac contrary, coniidw being and becoming as two different and complw 
mentary ways of our viewing Ae same thing. Reality In Ae Jain view is 
x permanent subjea of changing state*. To be, to stand m telAon, to 
be active, to eci upon other thmgs, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a 
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penDtnedt subject of sutes, to be the same to-dey as yesterday, to be 
identical In spite of its vaiyieg activities, these are the Jain ooneeptkAS of 
reality. Mere becomiog is as much an abstraction as n ere being, la 
short, being and becomiag are coaplemeots of the full notion of a reality. 
Besides, Buddhism discards the idea of iadiriduality. Jabism, on the 
other band, conuders individuality in the twofold aspect of permaaenee 
and trassitorioess. The individual, la the Jain view, eontiouee to exist 
ia diSerent states. Next, the Buddhist idea of the summum honum is 
undefined. The Jain idea U that of perfection of the individual. 
Jaiultoi teaches the doctrine of soul, Boddhlacn denies it There are 
many other dlffereniiaung points, but these will do for our' preseot 
purposes. 

Referring to Jain psychology and logic, the interpretations which the 
ChairmsD gave of certain words and expreuiocs occurring in the paper-* 
eg, " condenutloD," ‘^diduiivenoH’’—are ootrect, and 1 must thuk bio 
for his remarks In tbu line. I used the pbm* *'lodefi&lee cognition.'^ 
By that 1 mean that itue of the coiad in which there is no dear differ* 
eniiatiog notion about the object It it a state in which the mind in a 
vague way feels tbsC it {the object) is eoreelhing. It Is the irate of the 
miad prior to analysis. In the absence of any epedal word which would 
signify this Idee, I used the words ‘‘indefinite cognition,” the Greek 
equivalent of which Is synthesis. 

Tbe historical fact now revealed about the priority of Jainism over 
BoddhisQ U. 1 am sorry to say, known ooly to a few outside the drcie Of 
Oneatal scholars. 1 would refer those who ate anxious to stu^ this 
question to the learned inooduciioas byPrafesiot Jacobin toIi. xxfi. nod 
xlv. of the Sacred Boob of the East Series. 

At this itsge I am bound te admire the fiteohy of obsemtion which 
those of you who have Used in ladla bed exetcieed in re fe reaoa to (he 
straoge he blw aod custont of the people. Bor iaUtoat, Sir Lepel Orifib 
alludes to certain Jains who cowet their (bees with white clotbi to preteet 
the possibility of aa insect entering iato their moutbe, sad so ioadver* 
tently destroying life. Sir Rolsnd Wilioa, wheo visiting the Jain temple 
at Ahnedabsd, was struck with the fact that Jains asked him to take off 
bis boots, but that iostead be was offered a pair of slippers j also that 
there were priesteeses in the temple taklag part ia the pnyen. Me. 
Coldstream observed the fact (hat in the Punjab Jaine hesimted to ear 
wegeiables of red colour. Tbt Jains referred to by Six Lepel are n new 
which came into existence only aoo yeaxe ago. They ate known as 
Dhiadbifis. Their habits and Ufa are extremely dDclean. The older 
Jaioe teach dut the cooscaut covering of the taouth and oose with cloth 
makes the breath so poisoDOUs that it destroys more life than open 
breathing would do; also that unclegaliness generates and destroys more 
aoimaJculfe (has are destroyed by keepieg clean. Such sporadic movo* 
ments are Ukely to arise in any cou airy and ia any religion. Scudeats 
and Bcbolars ought not to form any judgment at^ut a pbilosophical 
systMS from the doioga of such persona If 1 know Dothieg of Chc» 
tiaolty, and happen to attend a Methodist revival meeting and observe tbe 
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doi®g8 of ihe persons preseni, I might sis^U come to liie coodnaion thet 
the chaiscterislics of CbrisiUnitj are that its minislers wear frock-coats, 
that they raise their htr^ds when uttering the benediction, that they Ramp 
theit feet on the floor of the pul^t when they deli?er sermons, and that 
the congregation get religion when they shout in a wild manner, Wbat 
a poor idea of Chrisiianity I 1 am gratified to know, however, that there 
are moments in the life of you Englishmen when you patiently try to 
understand the subtle and doctrinal differences in the various philo¬ 
sophical systems. But for this fhct, I could not have addreued you 
lo^ay. 

I apprtdate Sir Poland Wilson’s remariu very highly. The reason why 
the JalQi of Abmedabad asked him to Cake off hii boots when entering 
the umple is that leather, n the Jdn view, is considered unclean. But, 
as we know that it it difAcult for Buropcaos Co walk unless diey have some 
kind of footgear on, we offer there slippers of canvas, and thus try to 
make them comfortable when I hey are our guests in a temple, without 
wounding our religious suscepiibilUies. The Wahomedans acted in a 
different way towards Sir Roland, because, in their view, they must literally 
ca»y out tbeir religious injunctiooi. ^ 

There Is aaother teoark of Sir Boland which is very perUnent, namely, 
relactog to the aversion of the Jaioi and BuddhiMi to the Caking of life, 
and consequently to all forms of Aghdng. even when purely defensive. In 
that he finds an explanation, h a great measure, of the preaence in India, 
first of the Mahomedans, and then of the British. In this connection I 
must observe that the Jain teaching is not that of non-resistance, u it is 
ordinarily understood. Bven a strict Jain, when he takea the vow of non* 
killing, does a© in the following words r “I shall not deliberacely kill an 
inooeeut being without a purpose.” This shows whst linlciog conditions 
are joined to the idea of DOD-kiaing. As e matter of fact, non-reiiitaoce 
is new the characteristic of the Jains as well as Klndui. But 1 do not 
think It is the result of tbeir aversion to taking lifs. Bven tiie 6esh-eat«n 
la India have ceased to fight, except chose who are paid dc so. Some 
persons rh j pV; that the Jair. preachuig of vegetarianism ie the chief cause 
of the duH^peataoce of fighting qeahties htm the Hindus. The fiaot Is, 
that vegetarianism does noc necessarily dslactlne a pertoa to fight. The 
conquering soldltfi of Blome and Sparta, the atbletee and wrewlers of 
Greece, were generally abstainers from flesh-meat The true caose of Che 
presence of foreigners in India u conquerors aC varioos periods of its 
hiscoiy is that the Hindus have been for centuries fighdag and quarrelling 
among themselves, and that no sense of a common' naHonallty wu ever 
dev^ped in theqx Secondly, under those circumstances the coucepdoa 
of a Western Slate never entered into tbeir mind. Hence, they 

* respected cheautboricy and laws oftl^i^s^ereign ruling for the time bmng. 
.For ceofuries they have been uee3 to passive submission. The late ^ 
J. R. Seeley, Reg5us Professor of History at the Uolvettity of Cambridge, 
says IQ bis “ExpansioQ of England”: “I showed yos that of the army 
which won our victories pa India], fbu^fiftbs consisted of native croops. 
That we were able to hire these native troops for service in India was due 
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to tbo Cftct that the feeUng of ntuionaHtf bad do oziatooGe there. Now, if 
the feeling of a common natiooalit; began to euat there onlj feebly, if, 
without inapinog any active deaire to drive out the fbreigoer, it ouly 
created a notion that U wai ebaaeful to aaaiet him in maiaCainiiig bii 
domioioD, from that day almoit our Empire would cease to exist, for 
of the army by wUch It is garrisoned, two^hirdt conaiit of oative aoldian,” 
The Hon. Mr. Eeee wanted Co know whether Jaintio wu a living 
religion, so at to diflerendate ita professors from the Hindus around them. 
The idea of the sanctity of life which permeates the Jains, and which they 
forced on the minda of the Hindus, Is the living characteristic of the Jain 
religion. The sharp difTerentiations are visible only at the time of the 
birth of initituiiona The conflicts they create in lo^ety are ultimately 
reduced to a state of equilibrium through giving and taking, So now, 10 
far as masses are concerned, there vill he found very little dlfibrence 
between Jains and Hbdus. The philosophkal part of a reli^on Is 
grasped only by a few; the majority are sitisded with formaUsco. SdU, 
the Hindu Ufa has recelred u abiding impression from Jain ceachtegi. 
Aj Mr, Whish fuggeste^ all movements for the hunume treatment of 
animali must be largefy,* and are, in fact, indebted to Jalntiin. If we 
learch for the real dilference, we shall And it only when we compare a 
cultured Hindu (In the Hindu sense) with a cultured Jsln (in the Jain 
sense). The cultured Hindu believes in the oflering of oblations to the 
manes of hia ancestors, and does oSer them; the cultured Jaio dees ml 
The ethical vows of a cultured Jala are stricter tbao those of a cultured 
Hiadu. The record of crime in India bean ample teedmoDy ro the fact 
that very few Jains commit vJoUnt crimes. Sir ^^am Rat^a has told 
you that the Jatne are of a very estimable character, meo of high 
priad^des. I have already quoted the opfoioo of Loid Cones abont the 
Jalni at the cod of my paper. 

In eonclurioD, I must again express my grateflUnese to the Chairman 
and other tpeaken for their helpfol rersarlcs and lympathetic eriricumi, 
and also to the audience for the patience wlila which they have followed 
me in the treatment of an abstruse subject. * 

The lecturer resumed his seat amidst applause. 

The Cbaishak, io the name of the meeting, thanked Mr. Gandhi both 
for his paper and for the observations he had made. 

The proceedings then termhiated. 


On Tuesday, June is, 1900 , a paper was read by. Archibald Colqubouo, 
Beq., on “A^hanistan, the Sey to India,” Joseph WaJtos, Esq., M.P,, in 
the Chair. The following among others were present: SU L. Lyell, Barb, 
M.P., Sir yolasd Danvms, Sir Joseph Frlselle, General Sir 

J. Hood Gordon, Major* Trelawny, Colonel Qemeoti, 

Iieute^an^CdOMl Oampter, Major Davis, Honourable Madan Gopal, 
Dr. Sarat E. MuUick, Moulvie Rafl'*uddin Ahmed, Mr. S. Ahmed, Mr. 
T. A. Aoderson, Mi» Aratboon, Mr. H. K. Beauchamp, Mrs. Bisbep, 
F.R.O.S., Mr. Byron Breooan, Mr. J, E. Cbampney, Mr. W. Coldscream, 
Ms. H. Su Cook, Mrs. Colqnhoun, Raisada Eshwar Dae, Mrs. Fennessy, 
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Mr F Hinde Mr. S. N. Hwain, Mr. Aly Mahomed, Mr. Kagoit, Mr. 

T B. PeDoiDgton, Mr. J. Krishna Rau, Mr. Kanwar Sain, Mr. Chrittopher 
Taylor, Mr, S. Thorbaiu, Mr. N. B. Wagle, Miss Websler, Mr. W. B. 
Wbiwhead, Mr. W. Martin Wood, and Mr. C. W, Arathooti, Hoo, Sec. 

Th« CBAiRicaH hating briefly introduced Mr, Colquhouo, the paper iraa 

read.* . 

The CHAisafAN said he had liilened wllh great miereil to the able 
paper which had been read, PeraoaaUy he had no unreasoning Jealonay 
of Russia; oo the contrary, he *at of admlradon for her iplendid 
activity and for those qualities of energy and enterpnse which she had 
10 signally displayed, espedally during the last twenty or thirty yean. 
BLusiia, a comparatiTely poor country, wm engaged m raHway undertakinge 
which would probably cost coauderably more than roo millions sterling. 
There was first of all the Siberian Railway, stretching right across Asia 
down into North China. A branch of the Siberian Railway was to be 
coMtrtwied from Uke Baikal to Pekin i and there was the railway to 
which the lecturer bad refcrtcd-iha Trans.Casplan Railway. He did not 
rhialt this countty realised the fact that there wu a gT«» Nne of railway 
coDitructed by Roisie to the frontier of Eailem Taikeitao, which could 
MriW be «»aded to the XJppar Yangue by a route which enabled Ruiaia 
to escape all the d«cuUles of the aountaluous country and Thibet. In 
connection with the Traoi-Caaplao R^way there was also the branch line 
coming down to Herat, If they had been told thirty yean ago that te^y 
Ru«la would poaicsi this railway almost to the gates of Herat, it would 
have been aaid to be absolute oooseose for Rua^ to dream of such a 
thioe j but they were face to face with the fact that for reaeoas of her own 
Rusria was ateadUy and persistently advancing her mlUtary occupation of 
gmt tegioni of Alia by means of railway conetructlon. Today Russia 
was in practical control of Northern Persia, and if thli country were not 
wide awake to safeguard our interests, before many years were orw 
Soutben Persia would alto pass under the domlnatfon of Russia. WUb 
the great rivers of Russia connected with the Casplaa See, it was only 
natuiai that Russia should desire a trade-route with as outlet to the 
PcnlanGult He dd not know wbathef RtMSla even dwamed of sweeping 
the Bririsbers oW of Aria and having Asia entirely under Russian Govern- 
meat, but at any rate they were face to ftce with the fact that whether 
through Persia, or in Central Asia, oV across Nofthere Aria, Russia today 
was actively engaged in enterprises which increased her influaoce, and 
extended her domlnlooi, whilst he felt bamlUated at an BngliibmaD to 
realise that coapustively speaking the BrWib Goversment had pursued 
a do-nodJng pc4ic7^ PertonaUy be did not regard Afghanistap as by any 
mesaa the only key » India. He ^Jwught a graver danger to India might 
arise if Russia ereniually acquired Persia, and had a syKem of railways to 
the Persian Cal 4 and the power to construct a railway through BeluchiataA 
to the frontier of India, eaca^ring altogether that natural mountain froati® 
in foe north-west which had always been regarded as saibgaardmg our 
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IndUn Empire, Tn 1893, hy the klndneu of Lord Roberts> he (the Chtii* 
men) and Mr. Spencer WiAisaon bad a raoac inieratiog expedltioa through 
the Khyber Pass over the frooder into Alghanistao. He had for many years 
taken an interest io'wbar iras oaasplrlog on the norih>west frontier of Indio, 
and he was of opioioii that a great had been made in aoi occupy* 

;ng and boldiog Kandahar. Ke was afraid that, taking advantage at 
some dote of our hands being full eUewhere, wa might look forward to 
having Kuasla in occupation of Herat What further advance she would 
endeavour to make through Afghanistan he could not with certainty Cell. 
It might he that she desired to threaten us in India to compel us to refrain 
from opposing her designs in Turkey, or other districts in Europe. How* 
ever that might be, having accepted (he responsibility of empire, it was 
our duty to be watchful, and to saieguard that empire from aggreasioo on 
the part of foreign Powers. He believed that the Bridab rule gavw to the 
population! under it the gres,cest liberty, and the most jovt governaeoe. 
He rejoiced Uuu they bad ^ great empire, in the acquiidoo of wblob 
much blood end money bad been spent We threw it open to the trade 
•f aU nations, but unfbttuaately other great nations, such as Kuisis, Praoce, 
and Germany, if they acquired territoriei, imroediacely initituted protective 
tariffs agsinat Britlah trade which would probably strangle it in the future. 
Id French Indo«Cbina in i8g$ seven^ightba of the whole imports were 
taJten from England, Germany, and Switzerland, but last year three*fourtbs 
of the whole imports went from France, and only onO'fburtb from the rest 
of the world. That was simply due to protective tariffr, m msmy cases of 
jo per cent If we allowed onr trade rights to be filched from ui in die 
great empire of China, it would be Aual so tbe fijQue eomuerdal proa- 
parity of this country. He was afraid that in these ranurki he had oot 
adhered doeely to tbe exoeUeat paper which bad been read, and which 
they woald read ^In in print it was a paper deeermg of caredul eoo- 
siderjuloa, and about wbl^ no hacty opinion ought to be e;9mied. Tbe 
lecturer had brought under tbeir cooiidemtloa an important matter which 
ought not to be lost sight of by anyone interested in the upholding of our 
Just poUticsl and commerdal rights, not only throughout the British empire, 
but throughout the world. He trusted that many of those present would 
take a part in the diicumion which he hoped would follow. 

Ma. THoaetJur considered that there was a practical mesos of arriving 
at the deHted result—the aireit of tbe advance of Russia towards India-— 
without meluag what be (bought would be the great mistake of Invading, 
or occupylog;, Afgbsnistaa for the fourth Kme in tbo history of our connec¬ 
tion wfrb ib With reference to the approach to Indis through Southern 
Perris, he agreed with wbat the CbaimiaD had said. Northern Persia was 
now practically withio tbe suzerain^ of Ruaaia, sad the change from that 
to aotual soveiaigDty might be effected by Russia whenever she chose to 
pat forth her hand. He doubted whechn our ioflueace inside Penia now 
oteoded beyood the range of a few obsolete guos moonced on our rix 
or sevw obsolete gUD*boats which policed the Parian Gulf. In tbe last 
rixty years Afghanistan bad been three limes invaded by ua Twice bad 
we made war against Persia to cause b« to relax her hold upon Herat in 
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order » keep Heal » iniegral part of A^banisUn. ladia had »d bU 
gpeot Bocneching like *«h the object of ‘ 

dirtence. The lat«t expenditure was upon the deUmiUCon of Afghanirtao. 
If all that expenditure meant anything, it meant that Afghanistan was 
earmarked u a sphere of McJusive British influence inside which Roewa 
might not advance, whether the Ameer were AogiophDe or Ruswphilfl. 
Daring our recent diMSiere ia South Africa Ruasia had completed a 
bnmch-line from Met» to Kuabk, aereoty or eighty milca from Hemi- 
The distance formerly was *50 miles by road. The b^ch, which was 
DTactically the Merv-Harai extension of the TraoiCaspian Railway, was 
180 to 190 mUai long. He bad recently read in the Timfs that during 
our ttoubles In South Africa, whilst our continental friends agreed 6at wo 
should be occupied there for two or three years more. Ruaia transferred 
from Tiflis and other places upwards of so, 000 men to Kuihk, and had 
thus converted a small outpost into a very large cantonmeoi. There was 
no i'tire for that railway or for that large garrison except with the 
object of occupying Herat whenever a good opportunity should offer. 
Doubcleu, had our trouWes continued, London would have waked some 
momiDi to read thii lUaaian troop# were holding Karat. The inhaWianti 
of the Kwat Valley w«e cbledy SbUa j Ibay were act true Afghans j they 
wen rather tons of hybrids} aad pricttcaUy the hold Afghaoistta had 
epoD th# Herat Valley was that of a mUitary oocapatiort. Ic was the same 
with Afghan TuAesiiB, the ipbabitaati of which were Vsbegi aod others, 
not Afghans Thus Russia might sny day, anleai preveoied, advance to 
the Hindu Rush and, wiihoui any large expenditure of rocn or money, 
absorb the whole of Afghan Turkeiun and Herat as well Oa certain 
pciois be did not agree with Mr. Colquhoun. The lecturer sectned to 
hold that the counter-aiove oa our part, supposing Russia were to occupy 
Herat, would be to move on to Raudabar. That could, of course, be 
done in a couple of oighu; but it would, Mr. Thoibum thought, be 
playing Frtssia'a game, which was th# pardon of Afghaoiilaa, the annl* 
hiladoa of tbe buffet regioD. Her stateamea had bUhoto wished that 
ia tb# ultimate parririon of A/ghaolstan tbe country rrMNHlndB Rush 
should fall to Rirtria, and ^ia*Hlndu Rush to Rn^ind; that wu, that 
England should have all the flgiwiog people to trouble her, and that 
Rusria should have ill the peacefcl population. He came then to a 
practical suggmtion which he hoped would be discussed. The United 
States, without a fleet, without an army, and with hardly any foreign 
interests, and with none whatsoever in South America, bad declared that 
hm “Monroe J>jceme" applied not ooly to Central America, but also' 
» Sewh America. Kow, England had the command of the sea, and a 
considerable amy, but had not y« made any declaration aa to wbai her 
deflnite fixed policy wu in Fersia or in AQfbanlitan. Ou present agree¬ 
ment with tbe Ameer wu that w« guaranteed the mtegrity of delimited 
A^baoisUn to the Acoeee so long u he bad 00 dealings with any Govern* 
ment other than the Goveramurt of India. If the Ministry of the day 
found this obhgation inconvecint, there ware many ways in which they 
could exaspuato the Ameer, u we bad done in 1892, and so make out 
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that he had felled 10 obaerre his pert of the agreemeot with ua. The 
ptopottl he would make wu that itwlead of the drift policy io Pew and 
the policy, or Impolicy, of opportunism in A^hanistac, we should boldly 
follow the United Slat« and announce a “Monroe Doctrine^ of our own 
which would apply to a certain area as the hbterland of the Persian Gnl^ 
and to ddicnit^ Afgbanistto. 

MotTLTia lUft'UMiK AJWitD protested agwnst the aoggeetion that 
practically Afghanistan should be annexed. In his opinion, the heat 
policy was not to make another enemy by annexing Afghanistan, but to 
make a good friend and ally of the Ameer of Afghanistan, and of Penia. 
The making of lines of communication and miliuty occupation was not 
everything i the affections of the people must be secured. 

Mr. Martim Wood bad rather wondered at the selection of the 
of the lecture, as the subject bad been discussed and dispoeed of over and 
over again. There was no danger that tbs qoertioD of Afghanistan should 
be overlooked. The key to India wu not iu A^banfeliiii, but, as Mr. 
Disraeli bad said, it wu In this dty, in iheoMelvei, and in their own terri- 
todes. Since 1876, o»et;^;i00,000,000 bed b«n spent in making this key 
to India fit. Supposing Rusala used this key, she would And it very maty 
indeed. Lord Roberts, writing In May, xBBo, had pointed out that the 
longer and more difficult ihe line of communication wu the greater the 
obetaclei which Russia would have to overcome. He objected to Ae 
matter being left to be dealt with by India Ruuia should be dealt with 
in Europe. Ai to Persia, anyone who bid iced the add real of the Vlc^ 
Pruldwt OB Pcfila would see how vain were the tssoopdoas that Russia 
was going to do everything tbat she Uked In Fettle. 

Msj. BiMOR said tbit, although she knew nothing about AfghanliciD, 
yet pebaps she might be showed to make oue or two remeiks on subjec® 
with which ibe wu femilUr dwmg ei^t and a half years of Asiattc travel. 
One always felt Mr. Colquhoun^s fec» to be unassailable, sad th« they 
were marshalled with en admirable cleawete and brevity. With his eon. 
elusions, however, one might be allowed at h'mu to differ. She wu not 
e Russophobist, nor did she see why the two greet empires should not 
come to a distinct undeesutding to civilise the Asiatic world. She thought 
that both Eaglend and Russia were Powers specially designated to do ibU 
greet work. Wherever sbe hed encountered Rus^n civilk^oa in the 
Eest among Oriental tribes, she bad considered that such ariliaa^a wu 
worth carryiog to those tribes, and that Russia bad a knack of ruling con¬ 
quered or acquired races which designated her u for the tuk of 
civiliiing them. She would briefly refer to what she had gathered 10 the 
cou«e of a long journey in Persia u to the popular ojMolon amongst 
Persians conceraing RussU. The subj eel of Russia was constandy coming 
up in conversation with the people, ^e travelled for a week with a Urge 
caravan of Mahommed an pHgrims ftom the Caucasus, Wsd at night rheir 
leaders used to come to her tent veranda The chief subject alked about 
Ae probability, as they considered it, of Rush! oompying Persia down 
Co Ispahan within a few yean. The gist of their reourks was that th^ 
bad, under the Russian Government got just land settlements, juetke in 
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the RBsaian courts, tad absolute loletttioa for their religion, tjid they 
woold oot wish a better fovernmenl than that under which they ^ men 
living- The merchants and others spoke to the ssmc effect 
bad heard anything that conld be called an expression of patriotic feeliog; 
they did not. they said, care whether they paid their taxes to the Tsar or 
to the Shah. They knew that the Taar would let Ihclr religion alone, that 
they would have justice, and be free from the oppression of officials; they 
would know what taxes (hey had to pay, and ao forth, The surveying 
party with which she travelled in Lura«om took much trouble to ascertairi 
If, in the case of i ooUUIon with Rossis, the heads of the nomad Bekhlian 
Lull woold place tijeii xo,ooo Ugbt horsemen at the dispoeal of the Britleh 
Government, irregulen well acquaioted with the country, and estccllent 
shots, It was very evident that the light horsemen, in the event of war 
with Rusaie, would be sold W the highest bidder, end that the presenu 
which the Government of IndU had sent to the Bakhtlari chiefs might 
as well have remained at home, There were about a,©o©,oeo of these 
nomads, and in every nomad tent were innumerable anlcles of Russian 
manufaaure. In the civilisod ilatca of Western Persia the people were 
eloped to a great extent in ceroni wbkh she recognised at once u 
fordp. Tb« women said that the Russlsni ooniulted their taitee in the 
patt«n and colouring, so that they ptefrred then to the Sngiiih artWa, 
tldioudr ^ latter was ches^. Bverywbere there was bdlffaroBce as to 
whether Russia should occupy Persia or not BLoaiia bad relieved Eestero 
Persia from the aonual inroads of the Turcomana The Chairman hsd 
menhoued that a route through Persia would be of gretter value to Ru»ia 
than a route through Afghanbua, and certainly Croo what she saw she 
was dispoted to agree with him. To bring bet remarks to a cloe% she 
would observe that the knack of uaderstaoding Oriental peoples, and of 
with them, which Russia bad (Splayed, the result partly of her 
Oriental origin, was a £actor which perhaps bad not been suffldeorif 
ngasded mith re^ject to iUssiaa advaoee everywbare In Adi. Anotiser 
Rctor was that there was continuity and defiolte purpose ^ut the Rii e dan 
policy, iriiile necesaarUy, from oar form of govemceeat, ocr own was shifty 
end cfpo«8nis^and apt to ^ve Orientals an hi^wesion of oidllatloo 
and weakness. 

Mr. CowaoTO desired » make some observations in reply- Mt. 
Thorburn had questioned the suitability of the title of bis paper, “The 
K«y CO Indie.” By this he had meant to convey the impresiioD that the 
key to India did not lie absolutely in the possession of Herat, or of 
^dahar, or Kabul, but rather chat A/ghaoisUfi confened upon its future 
owner the key So India, and he would go siUl further, and say eveo the 
key to Britain, becaiue ip Aighaniatan would be found the fblcnm of die 
lew wbM* would enable Ruaaia to press the English out of India unless 
they took the steps which be had idicaced, He did not propose uxf 
rough and brutal mllitaiy oconpation of Kaodahar Mid KebiU. The main 
proposition of bis paper was that the theory of “ b«iffer State* ” had long 
ago gone tbe board. Wt had endeavoured to enf6i« the proposiaon 
that they were bound to go forward and occupy with captal, with rail ways, 
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and mth «0!erpri8«, btdced up, h« bad ao hwltatioo in taying, by Briiish 
anni. He couM nol fevour the euggeaiioo made by Mr- Tborbum lhal 
this couDiry should imitate the policy ot the Americana, and proclann a 
Monroe Doctrine ” with regard to the tenitories in qucation, becspuae the 
citcumstancM of the »o countriea (Britain and the United Staui) were 
eo unlike at to make the application 0/ the Monroe Doctrine futile. Had 
nol Great Britain frequently proclaimed such a policy la Aeia and ae fre¬ 
quently eaten ii afterwardi ? Ho mete proclametion of a Mowoe Doctrine 
vould <*rry any weight now unless at the setae time steps were taken to 
back up that doctrine by force if necessary. Mr. Martin Wood had said 
that the subject of the paper was a very old story. No doubt that was so, 
but it was a story which could not be told too often* Kis proposals and 
the projects of the RuHiaos had been spoken of as puerile, but was there 
anything puerile about the Trans^iberian Railway or about the oecupSr 
riOD of Port Arthur? The occupadoa of Kandahar had been retared to 
as being an inadequate meaaon, but in luggaMbg that be ^ qDoriog 
Lon) Cunon, and at the same rime ha pointed cue the fotiUty of that 
mttisure by itseli Hii geoenl propoeition was that wbarerer we did not 
go Russia would go. and that onr plan should be to go forward boldly 
with our capital and our railways. Russia and Rogland were bound to 
have common frontiers, and the question simply was where those frontiers 
were to be. He could not see bow any undereiaoding with Russia such 
as bad been suggested wu possible—at all eveots, until the Rusiiaas saw 
oimrly that we had a policy aad bow far we were going to advance. The 
question of supremacy at HerU or elsewhere was simply one of coa- 
raunicatione; there was a race by railways » occupy teffitory te Asia. 
We were d^ng abeolwely oothi^ is this diromion, wUle Russia was 
driving a wedgw into the heart of China as fast as it could be dooe. The 
Roislaa scheme for the rearrangement of the North-West frontier simply 
left us everything that we wished nol to have, and gave us oottriog whieb 
we wished to have. It gave us the dificulc and turbulent seedoo of 
Afghanistan, abeolutely closed the Indo-European route, and 0/ course 
surrendered the supremacy of the Perusn Gulf to Russia. In condusion, 
be would retd an extract from a book which he wrote more than a couple 
of years ago, entitled “China in Trsnstormstioa." He then said: “The 
movemeou which are in progress in the Pat East are of the gravest imporr, 
and I have not been able to resist the conviction that the immediate 
daidoia of mankind are, to a coarideiable extent, depeode&c on tbe issae 
of these movements, and although no race question be directly involved, 
one can icarcely av^ grouping the Powers in comWeations which will 
uldmat^y place the Teutonic on one ride and the Slav-X«aUn on tbe other; 
this would leave Japan as a mediating factor of great influence in tbe 
evolution of tbe Paoifie Sutes. Tbe onward march of Russia caocmt be 
stopped even by her own rulers unlese it eoconoters a solid barrier, while 
the unchecked advance of that power seems certam to confer on her tbe 
mastery of tbe world.^’ 

After Mr. Colqohoun had criticised Mr. Tborbum’s Monroe Doctiiiie 
ei^gesttoa, 
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Mr. Tborsusik «KpbiiQed that by tbaC tens be oeuit a dear ooUScation 
of a “baoda-oiT" policy, with a dedamtioa chat Ruaw aggreaaion io^de 
the ear-marked aru would be reaiated by force. He further aald Chat he 
thought the Laiia and Teutook races of Eorope had more direct iotereats 
In South America than the people of the United States had, and that ha 
expected that in actaal mileage South America waa about ai near the 
eouu of Spain and Portugal at New York was. In short, what he meant 
was, to suggest that a solid dedan^tion of policy which the world could 
uoderatand would be carried out 

A vote of tbankf to cbe Chadman was propcied by Mr. Pehhihotow, 
aad carried by acdamatlon, aod Che proceedloge Ceminsted. 


THE ANNUAL MEETINa 

Theennual meeting of the East India Aaiociation wu held at the offices 
on June is. In the absence of Sir Le{>el Griffin, x.c.b.(., Sir William 
Rattigan, q.c., presided. Sia WiLVtAM said that the report which had been 
prevlotuly olrculaced was drawn op by Sir Lepel Grifflo, and dealt with the 
work cbe Aesodatloo had done during the p«iod under review. The 
accounts hsd been ai ueoal audited by one meeiber of ooundl aod one of 
the geoeralbodyofcheAaeooUdon. The Aitociatiett bad, since the report 
was bsuedi lost two oCber valuable members. Geami Lord Marie Kerr 
bad been a oenber of the AsKciatloo almost since its iDAugaratloo. It 
was not for him Co criticise the General, wbo wu well known. To Sir 
George Parker they bad lose an Indian official who waa Mil acqualoCed 
with that country, and wu for some years a Judge of the Madras High 
Court, 

Mu. Maktih Wood more particularly referred (o the death of Mr. P. M. 
Tait, so long and so intimately eoaaseted with the axecohra of the Aaeo* 
dadooi aod wall Icaowu lo tbs iasuraooe world. He also expressed a hope 
that the aid whtob the Aaeoedadoa bed fereshsdowed for the Bririab Indiana 
in South Africa to obtain their ^ost righte woedd not be long delayed. 

Among those present were: W. CoUatream, Eeq. (late Punjab LC%) •, 
Eehwar Uas, Beq.; A. K. ConoeU, Esq., h.a.; Robert Lewell, leq., 
F.».o,a, kr.iLA.a.; J. S. Penoingcoa, Beq. (late Madru Lc.e.); H. R. Cook, 
Esq.; W. Martin Wood, Beq.; the Hon. Madaa Gopat, Barrister.e>Law, 
of Labors; and C. W. Aiathoon, Esq., hoo. secretary. 

Tbs President, the Right Hoo. Lord Rety, d.aa.t., and the three 
Teririog metobus of council were ODaDunously re-elected, and the report 
and accounts were accepted as passed 

Sn W[U 4 aK SUrriOAK proposed the Hoa. Medan Gopal, and the 
How. 8Bcss7ARy propoeed J. Rrisboa Rau, Esq., Vakil of Bangalore, as 
membera of the AssacUrion, and they were duly elected. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman conduded tbs prooeedla^ 
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ANNUAL. REPORT OF THE BAST rNDTA ASSOCIATION. 

The Council of the E«t lodie Awocietioo eubmil tbeir Report for the 
year 1899-1900- The work of the put eeesoa hu been eeriouily im¬ 
peded by the w« in SoiUh Alrice, eo fu, et leut» u the deUvery of 
lectures bu been coocened, for it wu found difficult to eroure public 
intereet end ettmct eudieaoei 00 eoy other subject then tbet «hich $0 
complewly ebiorbed the geocrel eltention. SeTcrtl lectures of importnace 
were, however, delivered; thm of Sir Cherlee Elliott on the Indian 
Famine Report of 1899, at which the Earl of Elgin, late Viceroy of 
India, took the chair, coming within Ihu year under review, although a 
notice of it found place in the last annual report. Sir William Rattigio 
gave a moit intereeting lecture on the Mogul, Mahraita, and Sikh lyeteia 
of admmiatrttion, and Sir Lepel Griffin OM 00. Pertia and iti prewot 
rdatioDi with Boglaod aed India, whiob attracted a Urge and repreeaa t a- 
live audience. The latter pate of the prewat aeeeon wfll be mw 4 i more 
fruitful in JecWie* of twerwt, no lew than five having beao arraoged for 
during the next two mopthi and a half. Among papen In preparation or 
proiolied, it j» pleuing to note tbet no lew than three ate by Indian 
gentlemen of dietinetjon; Mr Virchand Gandhi on the Jain Religion; 
Mr. N, B. Waglc on the Indusiriee of India; while Dr. Mallick, who 
haa lately been elected a member of the Aeacciaiion, will read a paper 
during tbe next leiiion. Mr. Maeonachie, of the Dvil Service, lecwrce 
on Religiotti Educatloo In India, and tbe dietlngaiihed traveller Mr. 
Archibald Colqnboun on AfighaDiecan, the ICay of India. 

The amiQgeineao wUob ^ Govemneat will make oa the termlnanoa 
of tbe war ouat greatly adhet the quMtfon ia wUoh tbe Awcittlps bai 
taken 10 much tateteit, the poeltfon of Indian reridenta in the Sou* 
African colooie*, tbe Tranmal and tbe Orange Free State. The 
Aiiodatloo, when the proper time anivw, will do all In it* power to 
lecure for tbeie induttrioui and orderiy people ffie righte 10 long denied 
to them. There can ba no doubt that the*abue« and tyranny from 
which they have eo grievouily tulfered under the Boer Govern meat will be 
•wept away, and it may be hoped that the admirable and loyal twice 
rendered by Indlaoi during tbe war may induce the Britiah colonieato 
remove or modify tbe dieabiiitiei which trade jealouey has hith^ 
imposed. The Aaeociation haa received an iatcreatiog commuaicadtm 
from Mr. M. H- Naaar from Durban giving a detailed account of the 
war a«Ticei rendered by the Indian coDtntiai^, do leee than a thousand 
of whom volunteered as ambulance servaaU and bearers, and their ^ 
adraiiable and gallant conduct under fire and In exceedingly hard wd 
trying duties baa earned the bigbest praise from the military autborities. 
A large Indiau eorigraCion to South Africa would probably have ® most 
beneficial effect oa the foture peace and development of the conntry, but 
it could ooly be practicable with the full agreemeot of tbe several Britiah 
colonies, and on terms just and honourable to the Indian settlers. 

The Govemmwat, for rtasoos of-great we^bt, baa not seen fit to requiM 
the co-opecatfM of the ladian army in tbe present war, althot^ iti 
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successful Issue is of supreme iroportincc to Zodia. But this AMod&bon 
is bound (0 express Its satisfaction at the spontaneous and general ^int of 
loyalty which the war hai evoked in Her Majeaty's Eastern poeeeeslone, 
and at the large and eager profiers of assistance, both in troope and 
money, which have been made by the great Princes of India, many of 
them Vico>Presideou of Ihia Associacioo. Should ibe time arrive when 
such auiatance be asked for, the Association has asaured confidence that 
the devotion of the Indian army and feudatory chieft will be proved to be 
not less than that which has been lo signally displayed by all other 
portioDi of (he Bmpiie. 

'rhe ^erationi ^ the Aasodadon have bean hampered during the 
past two yean by difficulties which have arisen from the death of the 
trustees of the large endowment granted to the Society by the late 
Mahamja Takajie Bio Holkar of Indore. The Income from this 
endowment has ooniequently accumulated in the Bank of Bomb^, and 
the Association has hitherto failed to release it. Sarnest repreeeota- 
tlons have been made to the present Maharaja of Indore. His Highness 
Sbirtjee Rio Holkar, to appoint new tnnteee to carry out the intentions of 
fill UJibdr, and a eaflifactocy result ii hoped for. Meanwhile, tbe Couodl 
would Invite the atmtlon of tbe Piiooes of India and wealthy nsmbers 
of the eocoEAunlfy to the oigeos need of tbe Aaso d a Hon fbr i nc rees ed 
meoDi to otny oat ^ dms and objeca of tbe SooleCy, which are folly eec 
forth In their dsoUzarloa of pHu^^ and whkb a laigw and assured 
incoms would enable tbe Aasooiatioa to attain with the greatest advantage 
to all classes of the Indian people. 

Tbe Coundl have lost two of their members by death during the past 
ymr: Mr. P. M. Talt, one of ^ir oldeet and most respected o^ieaguae, 
and Sir WUUam Wllioo Hu&ter, x.c.t 4 .. C.I.K., whose literary services 
ec lodie, In a series of mastarly works of the highest interest and impor- 
tinoe, have not been exceeded by those of eny writer tn tbe present 
geoetation. 

Other loeofoert of the Aseodadea removed by death a/e Geasnl 8fr 
Arthar Cottoc, K.C.S.I., dm diitiegulshsd eogioeer, one of our Vio» 
Fretideati, and Mr. Archibald Rogera 
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‘•JAHANDAR THE AXE." 

To this Review for April, 1900, Mr, C, R, Wilson con¬ 
tributed an exceedingly instructive article on the “ Descen¬ 
dants of Oliver Cromwell in Calcutta," an article full of new 
matter, all of it excellently put, On page 362 he refers to 
one of the Mogul Emperors who reigned for a year In 
1712 as “ Jahandar the Axe,” adding in a note that from 
the English records it appears that Jahandar, on account of 
his cruelty, was popularly called —that Is, the axe. 

I should like to make a few remarks upon this epithet, 

To begin with, there is the curious fact that in a minute 
study of the native historians of the eighteenth century, 
prolonged now over more than ten years, I have never yet 
found any form of epithet or title attributed to Jahandar 
Shah bearing the remotest resemblance to As so 

often happens lo such matters, it is quite possible that I 
may now come across the word in more than one un¬ 
expected place, just as I have stumbled upon the passage 
in Holwell’s book which I quote later on. Meanwhile, 
until the publication of the English records from which 
Mr. Wilson has derived his information, the fact that there 
was such an epithet in use may be provisionally admitted. 
As to the origin assigned to it, it is possible, even‘now, to 
doubt whether the word was rightly interpreted' as haviog 
some reference to an axe. No doubt is a common 

Hindi word, of which the meaning is an axe or hatchet. 
On the other hand, 1 can find no warrant for the assertbti 
that Jahandar Shah was in any way more cruel in disposi¬ 
tion than the rest of the men of his race and time. 

Again, still relying on English writers only, we are met 
with a marked discrepancy in the origins assigned to the 
epithet. I have just found the following pass^ bearii^ 
on the matter in J- Z, Hoi well’s Tracts," part i., p. 30, 
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edition of 1766 r “He was thought by his father, SAaw 
Allunty the onlygeneraJ capable of repulsing the dangerous 
annual invasions of the BoUuccais. which threatened the 
empire on the side of Persia. Prince Maut (ydin [j.#., 
Jahandar Shah] was sent against these warlike people, at 
the head of the choicest troops in the empire; and in a 
continued campaign of five years he had many and signal 
battles with the invaders ; that gave him vast renown. In 
one of these, when the enemy was entrenched behind a 
strong and thick wood, on which side only they could be 
attacked, he cut a passage through the wood, forced their 
entrenchments sword in hand, and hardly any of the enemy 
escaped the slaughter. No sooner were the particulars of 
this a^ion arrived at Court, than the Emperor his father 
gave him the title of Pri»u* of (ia ff(UcM 4 ts, one of the 
honorary tUUs ever dnce given to the first Prince of the 
blood." 

We have here an Englishman who lived in Bengal hardly 
more than a generation after the time of Jahandar Shah olTer- 
ing a much more plausible explanation of the origin of the 
epithet than that alleged by Mr. Wilson’s authority. While 
still adhering to the interpretation of the “ Hatchet/’ Hol« 
well makes out the epithet to be an honorary distinction, 
granted as a reward for service in the held. In bis version 
the connection with an axe or hatchet is the vigour dis> 
played by the Prince as a commander in causing bis axe¬ 
men to cut a pass^ through a thick wood which protected 
the enemy. Of course, Hoi well Is quite unwarranted (so 
fares my investigations have gone) in saying that Princt 
of t/u Haick$is became thenceforth one of the honorary 
titles of the £rst Prince of the blood. I have never found it 
yet attached to the name of Jahandar Shah himself, much less 
to that of any succeeding Prince of the reigning family, up 
to the end of the dynasty. Nor was the cutting down 
of the wood or Jungle surrounding an enemy's fortress 
such an unusual inddeot of Indian warfare as to call for 
any special notice or comiuecidatioa. On the whole, Hd- 
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weirs authority for an etyraolc^ does not carry much 
weight. We owe to him at least two grotesque and 
spurious etymologies, which are sufficient to discredit him 
in that branch of linguistics. He is the man who derived 
Bigamy f^, from If, without, and ghamy r*, sorrow j 
and Markaitak from mah&y great, and Rahiory the name 
of a Rajput tribe. 

But Holwell’s story, obtained, as he says, from an 
Armenian at Patnah, who had been in the Mogul service 
at Agrah and Debli, goes to show that the title or epithet 
given to Jahandar Shah had aomeching to do with the 
western frontier of India. The campaign ia which be is 
.supposed CO have earned it took place against the Boluccaas 
—it,, the BalQch. Now, we know through the native 
historians that from about 1700 up to 1707 Jahandar Shah 
was Governor of the two frontier provinces of Multan and 
Tattah (or Sind), One of the chiefs then most prominent 
in that region was Din Muhammad AbMi Le 1 ;i, known as 
the Kalhorah. This ii what is said about him and bis 
family in the Maydsir-ttl-umat^ vol 1, p. 825. 

In the language of Sind the tide of the tribe le Kalhorah. 
Sb«kb Naitr, who succeeded to the estates about i6s7> 
5$, and founded the town of Gftrhi, was the hrst of the 
family who rose to public importance. After his death his 
eldest SOD, Sbekb Dm Mufeammad, Kalhorah, became chief. 
In Alamgir’s reign, the Prince MuisZ'Ud-dIn, i.i., Jahandar 
Shah, was appointed to rule over the Multan sQbah. 

• When the new Governor marched into SlwIsUn, Dia 
Muhammad, Kalhorah, neglected to appear and pay his 
respects. Finally, after oaths on the Quran had been 
exdhai^ed, Dm Muhammad and two r^adoos came in. 
When the three men had reached the camp, a force was 
sent out to bring in as captives the remaining men and 
their families. YSr Muhammad, Kalhorah, younger brother 
of Din Muhammad, removing into inaccessible hills all 
the women and children, made ready for resistance. The 
Prince's es^edltionary force was repulsed. Encouraged by 
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this success, YSr Muhammad fortified the passages into 
the hills and awaited an attack; but the Prince, contenting 
himself with retaining the three prisoners, retired to Multan. 
Arrived at that place, he ordered the execution of the 
three prisoners. Subsequently, by slow degrees, Yar 
Muhammad, Kalhorah, increased his power, and secured 
possession of Siwlstan. He took from the ancient zamindars 
Slwl-darah, a spacious region of Sind adjoining Qandahar, 
and other district*. Day by day the star of his good 
fortune rose higher. 

One of the compilers of the Ma^ir^ui-mnara, Ghollm 
'Ali, Azad, of BllgrSm, was the grandson and nephew of 
two men who had been official news reporters in SlwlatSn 
during Jahandar Shah's government Ghulam 'AH himself 
acted for a time a* his uncle’s deputy. Thus the affairs of 
that quarter in that time are, we may presume, truthfully 
reported in the Ma^Asir. 

Major-General M. R. Haig, id The Indus Delta 
Country/’ p. 12|, relates the same events with slightly 
differing details. The Dehli Court had ordered an officer 
called Shehh Jahin to exterminate the Kalhorabs and their 
chief, Din Muhammad. The Governor of Bhakkar also 
joined with his troops. The imperialists were met at 
Garelo, twelve miles south*west of LSlrkSinK, and seven 
miles west of B&krani, and totally routed, Sbekh Jabin 
being slaia To aver^ fois defeat Prince Mu'iz*-ud* 41 n 
Qabandar Shah) took the field. Dfn Muhammad sent in 
a brother to make submission, whereupon the Prince 
retired; but some Kalhorah rebels made a raid into 
Maithila and Uchh, causing him to retrace bis steps. 
GSrbl and other towns belonging to the Kalhorah* were laid 
in ruins. Dlti Muhammad eventually surrendered, but Y&r 
Muhammad, his brother, fied into the mountains. General ^ 
Hs^s narrative is founded chiefly on Captain James 
McMurdo’s “ The History of the Kalorah Family of Sind,” 
in the Journal of tki Bombay Branch jjf tho Royal Asiatic 
Socio^ (2344), vol i., pp. 402-430, this, again, being taken 
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principa]]y from a work caJled Wa^^ilU-Sind, written after 
1793 A.D., by a faqir whose name is not given. An account 
of the Kalhorahs will aJso be found in the Tulifai^vl^kirdm 
of ‘Al? Sher (QSai'); see the Bombay lithographed ^sditlon, 
vol. iii., p. 105, in the chapter entitled Rule of the Family 
of the Kalhorahs, descendants of AbSs” (pp, loa-i 16). 

After this preliminary evidence about the Kalhorahs, the 
point that I wish to make can now be stated, with some hope 
of its meeting with acceptance. Having imprisoned and 
killed the head of the Kalhorah house (Din Muhammad), 
what is more probable than that Mu'iax-ud-dtn Jahandar 
Shah was granted or assumed the title of the ruling house, 
which he considered that he had conquered and destroyed ? 
To sum up, I would suggest that ''Jahandar Kulharfi” should 
be read as “Jahandar Kalhorah," with the meaning of 
“Jahandar, conqueror of the Kalhorah ruler of Sind," and 
not chat of “Jahandar the Axe” or ‘'Jahandar the 
Hatchet.” 

W. Irvins. 

TH£ U9W INDIAN DSCO&ATION. 

By Royal WanaaC, dacad Uay it latt, a mv dseotatioo ba« been laitl. 
(ured and created fbr dlitiaguiihed setter to cbe fndUa Empire. Rolei 
aod ordinaacM, Mir alia, to Che ioUowio( eStct ■. (i) The decoration ie 
•tyled and deugnated '* Tbe lCiUix<(«HInd* medal to public lerrice ia 
India"; (e) aoy panou, witbout dinioction of race, occi^atlotv pciictos, 
or sex will be eligible, who bare diitioguitbed thecMeWei by important 
and uteful lervieei in the adrancementof the public intereit in India; 
(3) cbere will be two claeiet, one <fint) awarded by the Queea-EmpreM 
00 the recomxnendatioo of the Secretary of State for India, and tbe other 
(aeeood) claai by the Viceroy. 

THE f LAGUE XN INDIA, AND HOW TO GET RID OF IT. 

A high medical authority ia lodia baa wnttw a earia of lectere u the 
jEfi^irAman, Calcutta, oa tbii very aetioue and inportaot queatioo. He 
baa laid down as an auora that the pl^ue ie a highly cootagiout aod 
fuai dUeaae of microbic ortgta, ftTooced to a cooaidcrable extent by 
Insanitary tutroundings. aod that rau are a potent factor in tbe diasenuoa- 
tion of the dlae&se.” Rata feed on the filth, and, of oourae, If tbe fiUb 
diaa^)eBr8 tbe rata will aleo soon disappear. In thaee leuen the deplorable 
iuaanltary condition of aaUve dirdlioga Is described, baviog no regard 

* Tbe lase Su L^toor ww ibe &nl to tbk 
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Japaiu-^Bgypi and ihs SovdoH. 

to deaftlinen nor the ordinary leve of nniuuon, end heoce the eutbor 
cootiders tbet Moication ought to be made in importaot qu6ftiOD, csrried 
cut on Impexial Haes. He considers that the measurei which ought to be 
adopted are: {:) anti*p!agu.e inoculation, and that all who seek Gorernnest 
appointments should he ic iooculited; and (a) conaplete demolition of 
existing plaguc'hauRU in native quaiters, with a reconairuction of dwellings 
on approved sanitary principles, and subsequent ofRcial supervision. That 
these measures should he Introduced gradually, having, m far as possible, 
due regard to the prejudices and habits of the people. In order to educate 
the people such views ought to he widely circulit^. 

JAPAN. 

The British Foreign Ofiice has issued Its Consoler Report on the fortign 
trade of Japan for the year iSpp. The foreign commerce of that Intereiiitig 
country—whose population now amounts to 44.73^ig79-*eiit6red upon x 
new stage in the beginning of the year, whan radical cbaoges took place. 
High ratea of duty on imports took place, and In July 0/ that year all 
dutiea on exporta were aboUehed. Cwequemly the Imports ibr the first 
half of that year faU from to while the exports 

roae*tc ;^9,o? 9, ;61, compered whh ;£?,1151^05. The Importadoo ofnw 
cotton is rapuUy bcreulog, u alto Is raw wool This Is occaeloaed by 
the Inaeasc of native nanufactnre. The oJJeage of nilways, both State 
and pdvsM companies, has been me^ Incmsed. The Introduodon of 
fiarmga labour is restricted and left to the disemion of the local authorities, 
thus ittmulitJog native industry and labour. The largest cusiomar for 
Japanese goods and products is Oreat Briuin, the value of Importi 
and exports being 15,S3 7,96^ ; the United States ;^to,4sd,s97, Prance 
7^,635, Oestway ;^a,tSd>di6. 

EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 

Lord Cromet, in his annuel report presented to Parliament* shows tb vt 
npid piogiea has beac made m every depanneot in ^ypt and the 
Soadta. The revenue of Egypt for the past year wu ;^i 1,4x5,000 
{£S,i^£x oe. dd.), expeoditcre ;^rt,or5,oeey being a surplus of 
;^E 409 ,ooo; thus, Che revenue has reaped during the year the highest yet 
obtaioed during Brkiib occupadon, and there Is every proepec^ from the 
various improvements going on, tbet in future this revenue will ript^y 
increesa At the end of t$9$ the total debt wu ;^io3,373,ooo, of which 
048,000 Sras held by the Debt Commieslopers, thtu living ;£96,3x4,000 
in Che hands of the pnhlic. But daring the past year ;^3S3,ooo—priDeipeUy 
domaias and Dafra^was j^id off, chnvredodng the debt to ;^io3,049,ooo, 
of which 494,000 is hrid by the Cemmiasionen, and ;^95« $55,000 by 
the public. The administrative reforms io the administration of the fi th ing 
opendona on Lake Uenseleb—braeldsh water benreen Fort Seld and 
Daoietta, covering an area of 5 oo,ooo aoee—is ioteresdog. Under th« 
old x^me the income pet man of the hshlng population did cot 

* Egypt, tfo. t. (rpoeh 5yi« and Spottiswood«, Loadee. 
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South Afrua: its PeopU and Trade. 

exceed ^^^£5; now it n £E9. Beadw Ais, the fishing joduatry hu been 
freed from vexetioM interference, end the firtienaen ere allowed to sell their 
6sh 4t the best market The imports during the yeir were £Z t o, 909. ©««» 
being ;^E41 5,000 io excess of 1898. The Customs were £E»t^^i,ooo, 
being en excess of ;^5 J,ooo. The rewouc from this source hu doubled 
during the past ten yeiJi. The exports were “ lucreaie 

00 the pterious year of ^£3,546.000. wsnrToits et Assouso sod 
Assfout ere being repidly coosmicied. The number of men employed at 
ef those places is about 10,000. The mass of weeds which blodei 
the channel of the Baht-el-Jchel between lake No and Shambe has been 
removed at a ooit of ;^£io,ooo. 

Slave-dealers and kidnappers have been tried, More convictioni have 
been made during the put year than in the last five years. Education is 
also progressing hotb among the Muhanamedan end Coptic populations. 
In short, every department shows sadsfrctory results. The Derfish power 
has disappeared, saaitiry arraags»»u have bow mssle which have averted 
the dangop of the plague, and cordial oo-oparation odits between the 
Egyptian and Burcpeao el«seoti of adoinistration. H.H. tba Khedivs, 
accompanied by his suff and the Sirdar, visited England at the end of June. 

SOUTH AFRICA: ITS PEOPLE AND TRADE 

The roost recent auihoritiea give the following figures, which will be 
of interest to many of our tsaderi. The population of Capa Colony and 
Bachuanaland la 460,000, of which s65,soo are Dutch, British/ 

Bssntolaod 650, of sriiJch 300 Dutch, 33® British} Orscige Free State 
93,700, of which 78,100 s«e Dutch, 13,600 British} Natal and Zululand 
5s,oM. of which 6,800 are Dutch, 45 . 5 «> British; Trausnal tOi, 6 s 9 , of 
whlA 8o,ooe are Dutcb, ta3,65o British; BJjodeeia 10,000, of which 
t,5oe sro Dutch, and 8,500 British^naltlng a total s Dutch 431,600, 
British 388,400. The aggregate trade of imports and exports fc* the pa« 
five years is £2 do,ooe,eoe, The exports of purely British goods a m ou nted 
to ;^;6a,8ox,803, and that of British poisestioni 799,783. The rate of 
quinquennial progress of South Africa, compared with other British pos* 
sessions, la indicated by the foUowing: Naul xji per cent., Rhodesia 94, 
South African Republic 6x, Cape Colony 49, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji 40. DomlnioD of Canada 8, India (including Btircna, Svaits 
SeRlemect, and Ceylon) c't. Average for* ^uth Africa yx, of other British 
possessioDS 16. The iwio of progress in imports alone of South Africa 
owmpaced with chose of our chief coloaici and Independencies—India, 
Austialia, and Caaads>^ act less iostmciive. As against a total for 
Sotttb Africa of j^io8,ooo,o©o, Canada has only an import of j£s6,ooo,ooo, 
Australia ;£97,cx>©,ooo, while the vast coniioenl of India only surpasts* 
Sooth Africa by her ^157,000,000 of imports on the five ycari We are 
indebted &t these important statistici to the Canadian Jeumal if Mriis, 
Toronlo, for April, xpoo. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

CaMBWIXSB UNtVBRSiTY PRSSS J I9OO. 

T. PtUtsHnian Syria< Thci« “TexU" in PilMUnitn Syriic are 

prinwd from ihe piljmp*eit frigmenti wilting id iSe T4ylor*Schechter 
collection, and they are edited by Mn. Agnei Smith Uwl« and Mre. 
Margarei Dunlop Gibaon. The manuMript fragmeDU from which the 
Texti have been copied are aU paUupeeita, and they foamed part of the 
great coUecdon of Hebrew parchmenta ao long itored In the Geoiteh of 
the aynegogue of Old Cairo, which Dr. Sehechter received from the Grand 
Rabbi of Egypt in xSpy In xSpS thoae parchmeBif were preaented by 
Dr, Schechter and Dr. Taylor <Maatcr of St. John'a College) to tbe Uniw 
ally of Cambridge. 

Tbe graphic account given In the Introduction of tbe way io which thete 
fragmeou were flr»t diicovered ii, unfortunately, too lengthy for transcrip¬ 
tion into our pages. It nay here aufflca co eay that they were picked one 
from fte heap of miscellanaou lompe by Dr. 8cb«cbt«r himself pwtly for 
the leka of the upper Hetirew ecripr, and paitiy because be suspected tiie 
under eerlpt to be In Syriac. The fragmonti were fosod In what was prac* 
deadly a mere rob^dieap sireated In a lumbar-room In ao nnfrsqueotod 
part of the abevoflieotiosed lynagogue j they were afterwards cawftilly 
cleanied with chemicali from the accumulated dlih of ceotutiee of duit 
end damp, and they were then sorted out and placed in proper.conteeutive 
order. The task evidently involved InAnlta patience and a atupeodous 
amount of dauntless palnauklng. As the title Indicatea, the bits of pircb- 
ment were MtamSfy " fragnenta they were all leparato, excepting such of 
them Bi had become itucfc together by the moiitoreo.f their own decay, 
and ell of them were more or less broken. What thia meaai the iped- 
meoi glvea on the pktei (eight b nuisbet) dwrlyahow. Tbe various 
ecrapa of tbe tDtcerial oo whiob the taanuscripts are written era frayed> 
worm-eaten, tom, and brokea In boki in stich a way as to reoder U Im- 
poirible to preaeot a complete reatorattei of the text as k wai origlnaHy 
written. In tome innaces a angle word or letter io aline was all that 
eouia be procured or deciphered. The fragments are from Deotefooomy, 
Jeremiah, Joel and Hoaea (in the Old Tcsiameni), and from John, Corto- 
thiana, Theaaal ooisQa, Timothy and Titus (in the NewX The dUUnguiihed 
ladies who edit the volume remark : We feel Juatifled In aa^ng that na 
earner ipecimen of the language’^ (PaleaUdian Syriac) «ia known than 
theie texta.” Each of the fragments is described (ae to dimensions, condi- 
don, cootesta, etc.) iri& loving mmutoDess, and opposite each page con- 
taioing \be text baa been givmi, for the Old Testament passages, the Sep- 
tu^rtt rendering, and for the New Testament passages the Greek text of 
Westcott and Hort. The fragmenu add nothing to our knowledge of tht 
Saaed Text Of die Canonical Scriptoics, nor is the date of the writing 
ascertained, but they are interesting as examples of palirapaaat 

writing—and tbU In dlglott, the Syriac beneath and tbe Hebrew over it— 
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ftod as «x*cLp1e8 of th« SDcieot Syriac dialect The printing 

aad ibe plates ait beeutUglly executed.* Those scholart who hare been 
following the reseafcbes of these ooble toilers for a series of years past in 
cODnectioa with their discoreries in the Sinai monastery will be interested 
in this fiinher contribution of theirt to the ioportaot work of Biblical 
learning and antiquities. 

ChaTW ajtd Winous; Lowdok. ' 
s. Ju-Ju, by Hakold Biwowsa. Mr. Haiold Biadloia has 

written another book, under the above title, on that ever-interesting subject 
Che wilds of Central Africa, about which none is^etter qualified to inatnict 
and inicreic ui, after a life of adventure ipenc in all parts of the world, 
notably Aoerica, Morocco, and tbe Canaries, etc., and of late yean the 
leas known parts of Afriea. Uberia, and tbe Niger cogatTf. Hli varied 
cjrperiences have taught blot to dapend on himself alone, and from amODitt 
the medley of hocaan kind with wbom he has been brought In contac* he 
bu Imrned there is good in all, and rscogaised there if a divine spirit in 
many a degraded being, of whatever coiom be may be. A villain may be 
covered with a white skin, and a heart of gold may beat within the breast 
of a negro. It ii easy to recognise that ihii book is more or less of a 
personal narrative. If the various adventures related, the different 
chaiactera delineated, all genuine types, rrue situations, complicatioM, 
mUad venture I, ivhicb have ariaen in the course of a long and haaardous 
lUk, were better known and appreciated, it would be an easier tuk to 
reclaim and dvllise '' Darkest AAics." It h refrmhmg to find lodi types 
as ate here 6ttcaM etUl axWog at the end of this prosaic nmewnth 
anluiv, wblcb, however, none may dare any longer call'* prosaic," after 
the deeds of daring, *• beroic dstibs, the patient enduxance, of tbe» 
lawst sdone of our race. Prom whatever dime they hiri—the aoowe of 
Canada, the bouadlesi pUfos of Australia, or .from onr nose favoured 
shorea-iheir record is the same, and it seems to ni that, it view of recene 
events and all tbe latent qualities of energy and fbrdtude called forth by 
(he osdon'i thii love of adventure hu induced many a true and 
noble soul like Harold Bindlosa, and many others of that ilk, to undergo 
bardihip and suffering, /orego the sympathy of their fellows, all the sodai 
amenities of life, and the happiness which migbi have been tbeir share, which 
is a thing to be encouraged, eince it fosters the feeling of independence and 
telflconfidence that animate the bom leaders of men, who make me pafe 
for the fact of those who cone after tbera. Before os is Africa, tbe 
coUBtty of tbe foiute, awaking from i» long night of groesness and super- 
eiiiioo, about to «(«. under tbe experience of England, upon a new day, 
the li^t of which is already dawning, after tbe blood-stained eJouds^of war 
have lifted, and the land been restored to peace and " liberty for all' Tbe 
Africao sccues and colour are vividly depicted; the horrors of the dwmal 
mmp, (be weaiing vigils, the pestDcnce that walketb in darkne^U 
seem to live before us, so that the meagie thread of story might well have 
been elindnsited alwgetber wkhout detriment to the sobJecL But perh*^ 
(here is a class Of readers who cannot be reached without a ule of hardily 
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ud oisfortuae; but the •'Ad* Whittioghiius" of loctct; art not wortb 
reaching, and the "Constance Hes»ldin«” (evidently meant as the 
embodiment of all that ia best in women, according » the author^i 
itandard) require bo auch weak dialogues or commonplace aituatlona to 
make them ready to share the fate of a true row. and there art few 
indeed who could be brought to care fbr a man of Antony Claxebrook'i 
character- 

3, GmUr ConaU: 7 ^ Pasl, Presiftt^ and Fitfun ^ iJa Canadian 
i^rtK^WtsU by B. B. CapotK, with a map. The author has resided 
ia the Weat for nearly Are yeara, and hu endeavoured, in hia history, to 
bit the tnithful mean between the pessimiam of the uniuccoeiful settler 
and the oplimu m of the migrat Ion agent. The work embraces the hiatory of 
the Yukon discoveries, the fur trade and Jtt company, the North-West, 
the Far West, past and present, the Far North, the future of the North- 
West, and aioiies of the fur trade. The appendices contain the Royal 
Charter for incorporating the Hudson’s Bay Coropany, the treelies with 
the Indians, the l?rlgatlen plans In the North-West, and chronological 
tables of Nofth-Weitero history, wd statistics of agrlcultuial products and 
mineral outputs, including gold, silver, copper, and lead from 1890 to 

At dip former period the estimated valne was |s, 5 o 8 ,do 8 , at the 
Utter It ns If, t?*,766, In regard to the prospectors of the Far West, 
the auAoc sayi there ate two kinds, the gambler port and simple,* and 
the man of business, which is ''somewhat haserdous and specalatite.” 
"file volume will be found Interesting and usefol to those who desire 
authentic and rellabie information on these vast regions of the dominion of 
Canada. 

Cuamroc# Pniss; OxroRo, Lotroow, Eotwnuanu, Glasgow, akd 

Nsw YOBR. 

4. " Oo^fard Sn^sih DiOianary " on Hiitorieal Pnnt^ks ; foundod 

maifdy on (At mattHals ofUtM by Mr Phibiogfeni Soeitfy. Edited by 
Dr James A. E. Mcrray. with Ac assistance of many scholan and men 
of science. Vol v. r April s, rpocr. The vast majority of the 

words ttewed a« of Ledn origb or dertvedon- The only simple word of 
Old English age Is UM, nltimately the Latin tfiuia, bat poesibly adopted 
in West Germany before the English settlement in Brit^, and hence 
treated in ell respects n a native word The explaniUoo of this word 
occupies more than two columns—as a mewure of length ; n unit of rain- 
frill, atmospheric pressure, 6ow of water; small islands in Scotland; in 
movemenii by small degrees and tjotmlons, etc. The words of historical 
interest are caraftiUy and minutely traced between ancient Litin end 
modem Eoglifb, which has required minute and recondite research, not 
only in Old French, but In late and medimTal Latin. This is e^jecaally the 
case with fomatlons which do tiot occur In ancient Larin, but appear first 
in CbrUtiaa authors or phllofopliical writers, such as Boethius, or were 
introduced in mcdlmvai rimos by die Schoolmen. Of nuracrous words of 
this class, Ag, t'f common word individual^ no accurate history has 
been given before. The explanation of this term occupies no fewer than 
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«,«□ W= «ed not »J >11.. the expliutieo of 

phn.-® coniinue. to be enidite, highly interotiog, u>d cuost e»huun*e. 

GiOW>i*s UsmMiTv Pmasi Bonn. 

5. GkMAU Siiirlau «*< Jtr Uaoduhuni, by Alb» 8T WiRTa 
fciicle of ,00 odd pege. i. » «ry .ble r«MiR. of ^ly » l that 
^iit< hate wriueo eoeceroing “ High Aei.," from the Yahi Rl"" 0“ ** 
^aiier. of Korea, to the Vi.tult aod the Danube. In tbi. «ew 

"High Aaia” may be defined ae "thoee pane of Europe and Af a -Inch 
werrpT.eticllyun1tno.n to the Roman, at the ^ 

era" The-original authoriiie. for the earlie.t period are of ^ 

Creek and Chine.e hi.loiianfc rrho hold equal quandtative rank in po^ 
of epecilic ftct, and qualitative In point of aecurai?. ^ 

UttleTuf ion that (contrary to the opinion of »P“'* 
the Hun^ the Soythiaaa. aod thelEong-ou vrere pracu^y 
Miino horde* of people, under diflhrent mbal naanc« lo the tray « 
to In Ihia fiVpordon of hi. work Herr Winh f 
IZewhat betrayed by the reader or the pimter-. devil, for there are 

nnmerou. typo^hical er.er. inch 
.pedally acquainted with the aubject 1 thtia, 

thel having replaced the German equivalent J for Y, and the li hav ng 
r t beVn "rloafLed into «. and then into e. Herr ^irth »hud~ m the 
doubt. I have eliewhere .xpre««l a. to the id«.llty .uae.«d 
of the Avar, with the Cyoeie Jwan-jwae, or " Oeougoo, I 'I® ^ 
whether Prcfeeaor Bury In hi. new edition of Gibbon •>“ 
thie point, a. I noriced quite caetiaily ho had done upoo lha < 3 ““^^ 
true Turldah origla ■, but, any way, U ioeo. to be a tenon. 
origioating. no doubt, with the Fr««h Je.alt. of 
from whoa Gibbon m.hde.tly took hu dataj and U will bo 
befora the error i. knocked eomplelely on the bead, .etiag that «ud» a 

gi.ni a. Gibbon ha. lent to it the lanction ““’“'''’‘'"‘“'““"1*^11. and 
The author .kim. rather haitily over the hi.toty of the 
Onigour.; but hi. account of Hungary, Novgorod, Early Ruiaia, and t^ 
varteu. Mongol. KirghU, Kar.-Kirghir, and Kalmuck emp^ m S.^ 
i, inieotely interawing, though in many place, lacking in 
again, it i. neceamr, to bewad irragularitie. of .pailtiig, which arc o^lhq 
mialeadiTin «•>« two read, different foreip 
MKunble each other cloiely. Porfhjrogimm. Kahtid, and 
other Greek, Utin, Pemian. Arab, or Tartar proper “““ 
or thm d^ea< w4y», weDeuairt on the •»«« P*«e' EitceUen oug 
“e^k 1 1 mn di Jo.ed .0 »y -bat I .aid of Herr 

take Dr. Hirth’. N^hrvcrU on the Turk.: " ‘“tl. w« to 

one or two pUce. Hen Wirlh mu.l be cautioned in 
Dr. Hirth bu cautioned Richthofen, tor the inducteuon 
indepMdent opinion, in purely Chinee matter. For in. ^ 

Aw*, of the U-hwan or U-«i Tungci. u for f“' 

anppMed by Herr Witth to be the Chinese word barbanani. 
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(apart from Ibe fact that tbe Chineae tell ua the diesylUble wis the nacoe 
of a moaDtaio acd tribe) is etyoologicaUf impossible oo Coor groo&ds, 
both io tone and *' series,'’ as well as b inirial and final There si alto a 
r^etcable tendency 00 the part of Herr Wlrth to imitate a fault of Dr. 
Kirtb» and suggest the wildest identities on score of sound alone. Thus, 
having lurried the U-bwao into the Ure “or Wo” barbarians, he hints 
that they may be etymologically connected with the Wo, or Japanese, 
whose history is giren by the Chbess together with that of the U'hwan 1 
And he compares ihe.Tungiule “Dslmu,” or ’'Great Khat)," with the 
mythical Japanese Enperor Jimmit, whose name wu onfy immud in the 
eighth century of oar era. and Is probably a mere Imitation of the name 
ShiK^u arrogated by the Chineae>Tartar Emperor of the Konh Ti'l 
dynasty, just as the teml'mychical Jipineie Empress Jingo was at the 
same dace supplied with the name Shlu-hung, borne by (he Chineta 
Empress of that period. Upon the utter un trust worthiness of Japanese 
early hiitory, I must refer Herr Wlrth to the China Rgpuw for 1899, where 
the subject ii threshed out. 

In touebbg upon these weak points in Hen Wl/th’s **plaa of cam' 
paigo," I do net disguise fto» myself thst they are of trlfiing Import com* 
pared irith the geoersl axc^eace of the whole. The author Is sot aa 
I ndepmdsnr authority on any cue Issue, and. Indeed, he bimsalf states 
franldy to os hli standpoint &• K. K 

WlLUAM HaiKSUaKH; Lowdoh. 

6 . A Hiitory cf Santkrit littraiurt, by ArthUK A MACpOWBLL, U.A., 
>x.n., of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, aod 
Fellow of Balliol A learned, minute, and an exhaustive history of a 
Userarurs which, op to a very recent deio, wu nor known, and could rrot 
therefore be duly appreciated by the Bogllah readet' Tha volume thua 
occupies a unique potion, as it exhibits in a ipedal way the reilgios, 
theosophy, laws, mannen and castoos of aoclant India long before cbe 
Chriitias era. bat msob of which reasda at the pre teo t day. It tberafbre 
o^t to be Kodied bymryone conoaessd with our adreiulstntloo Io 
India, bo^ mvll and uUltary, for it preaantt in a variety of ways a to 
not only spedfic departmeats of Orieoial research, but also praducea 
materials for the guidance of socul and legal adrolDistradon. 

The author baa speac more thea twenty years of continuous study of his 
sabject, and while very valuable Ueaiues have been pubUsbed, uacb new 
light has been thrown on various branches of Saoikrit literature since their 
appearance, aad the materials thua prepared hive enabled the author to 
produce a historical guide, setting forth Io a dear and trustworthy manner 
the result* of reaeardi down to the present timet in a very attractive form. 
In writing bis history he baa dwelt mote on the life and thought of andeat 
India, which Sanskrit literature embodies, than would perhaps have appeared 
neceesa^ :o the case of a Boropeao literature. He has done this partly 
because (bia literiture. as representing ao Indepeodeni civilisarioo entirely 
different from chat of the West, requires foUec ezplanarion, and partly 
because, owing to the remarkable conriiKiity of Indian culture, the 
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religious and aodal iMOtulioos of caod^fn India arc cowtantly iUwtrated 

brtbose.of liw paat . _ . 

The volume treeu of the Vedic period, the Rigrede. tts poett? end 
phUofophy, theVedu letet then the Rigvedic age, the Biahmai^ the Sairu, 
the epia, lyric poetry, the drama, ftmily talea and fable*, phi^phy. and 
SaniUt Uteralure and the We.t. There ii a yeiy valuable appendix, 
thtoeiag light on Uw, biKoiy, grammir, tnathematie* and astronomy, 
mediotn*. atta. and other lubjeet.; alio bibliographical notei and an 

**n^u^^ni given have been catefully lelecied by the author ftom 
the original worki. We ihall ffve one example, and regret that our 
apace ioo not permit ua to give more. The following li a poeucal account 
©f the newre of the Atmin m jirco by the X!UAaia UpanisM: 

JTiatoJUfia th* tuds ori rii«4 
Anithatin whieh U sinks again i 

In U tfu gfds cn oU eanJalmi, 

BfpanAU non* an aatr past. 

Its form am nnur h* to HgkS apparoni, 

Not 9 Jiy ont may vtith kis ryos hoholi it : 

By htart and mind and soul aiono tksy grasp /V, 

And thoso wAo know it thus kteomo immortal. 

Sinoo not ky tpooeh and not by thought, 

Hot by thooyitnn it bo rtaohod : 

How oho may it U undmtood^ 

But only wkmontsayf 

Referring to ^r~>. and Sraims, he conrideri that "th^ Wo coi> 
eentioiii art eoomonly Heated ae .yeonytnooi in the Upanijhade, ^t 
^ctly tpealdng, Brahma, the older term, tepteaenti 
which petvedei the unlTerrt. Arman the piychlpal pnnctple mntfeieed In 
man, and the Utter, u the taiown, U nied to expUln the former e. the 
unknown." 

, m of Ooromloo. by F. F. AaeiyruHOi. Thi, work 

eontmni what the author call, a “propoial" (or a new EngUah wa, 
fcr which be •uggew a. the designation “The V.aotmn ^ 

moteovet advocatea the commencement of the new not from *e 

year of the Queen's bitlh (1819), but from rSj;, Iheyest of her 
He begins hU Preface by describing the book as "this v«y sUpahod 
worl^ He is hardly fair » himself in lo describing it, for the pUn and 
ccttcsptioo of the work do credit to his ingeonity, while the amount of 
inftiroation he has here brought togedrer does credit also to his mdu^. 
It may safely be essetted that no man could have ela^ramd a -wk 
who wa. not in love with hU mibject. He divides English history mlo 
pciitive, probehle, and possible. By "po.liive" the ~ 

^ean rru^.««y. and Eo^.h history of this nature datea ^ 

no earlier than the beginning of the suteeoth century. Prim 
{igot) be tesehea that out naUonal annals shade away into the apoetyphal 
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or the mythictl. Iq support of this vitw he dtes the cue of the Biyeux 
Tepestry, of which, though it is seid to hsve been wroaght by the wife of 
the Cooqueror, he state* that Aie earliest trustworthy record we hare of its 
rery ssit/tMO is as late u the year 1730. But even so, be ''History” 
erer to urirrjstwortby, we are quite unable to realise the force of this u an 
argument Iq favour Of giving up ''Asru) Domiol” The Idea would 
never be adopted by the Legislature, nor would it erer be accepted by the 
nation. It is too faaciful. It would affect all buiineai men and buiineea 
traniacticQi, aod the inconvenience of it would be felt in all banking, 
shipping, aod eoametce, and all icbooI«books contaieing dates would hare 
to be r«'^lc»d with the riew of educartng the mind of the rising generation 
into familiarity with the new system end its symbols and terminology. 
For many a day the Old Style and the New would have to be written In all 
business documents and correspondence in one and the same entry, thus 
" V.E. 65 {1901X" or some such way. 

Ai to the idea of lUrting a new ".^ra,” the author ia, to bo sure, not 
without precedent. Occasion has repeatedly been uken in past ages to 
revise the Cbrooology, to reform (he Celendtr, and to re«name the .^nu 
la most of such iosaneea, however, the morement has arisen from the 
exisisDce of some marked defect b the aystems of tlntwreckoobg, «a 
wbeo there has come to be some more or bis nrious and Inconreolent 
dMcrepsQcy between the solar year and the accepted date. These reforms, 
howerer, bare not In sU iostancee by say meins bsen Inaugurated by the 
Sorereigna after whom they hare been named, nor during their reign, for 
we understand Mr. Arbuthnot's to be a auggeition for Che commencement 
of the approaching century. The ''Christian” Art (so named) was not 
instituted by Christ; nor, again, was the " Mubammadsn ” /Cra founded 
by Muhaounsd. This larter*naine<i Sts wu not instituted till maay years 
after Muhammad's decease, while the phrase "Aano Domini” did not 
come Into use (ill many centuries after the Goepel narrative had become a 
matter of history. But wa most of us fight shy of drastic reforms, and It 
may be that the author's suggesdon ia only a little before ici time. On 
opening the w^b we oxpecead to come upon a carefiil review of tbe various 
systems of chronology in the past, and of tbe circarosianoos under wblob 
they were fbaod to be necessary. But not so much as a word do we here 
find of the well'kaowD ” i&as of ^i£liv£han and Vikramlditya.-^ subject 
which would have added much interest to the volume. But, In truth, tbe 
whole conception (of thus superseding the '* Amo Domini ” phraseology) 
la Coo late in the day-^t belongs to a past age; we sowadays are living Coo 
fast m antertaia lucb an idea, and all men hare nutcen of much more 
pressing imporcaoce to think about The '* propoisi ” is too insular and 
parochiiL Other natiOM wonld not take to it, aod this would give rise Co 
endless compllcatloos, and they would in all probability resent Ir. England 
would more Chan ever be Imd open to tbe charge of iosularicy and Isolation. 

B. 

d. iHfunwtt Aria: and Sfort in Iht Pamirs (with ms pf and 

illusCrationa), by Ralph P. Comolss lire 6ocb Rifles. It is difficult, in 
Che short space at our disposal, Co give an adequate idea of tbe value andi 
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iipporunc. of tii. *oric to Brteh 

rion! Pa^it. wa. .port. He “t 

.tage by He vWted a «nBder.ble str^b <rf couott, 

which ha. never before been «ea by an Eagl-hn..i., and wi.h ^a »lagk 
exception, peritapa, baa been the only Boropean, other than Reeato, 
who baa mveraed the banka of the Oxua ta the regioni of Roahao wd 
Sblghnaot and he baa Ihui made public the reiult of hii expenencea fcr 
the tntermation of tho.e who may deaite to folio-m hii 
are intereated in the political qoealion. connected w.th o"* ^ 

intereating comer, of the vrorld. H.. route C^*!'!** 

Kihk Pat.; over the Pamir, to Kaahgtr; Ihenoe to Vierny, Balkaah, Twh- 
kuroan • through the Banaog to Kala-l-W.m.r, where be wa. 

• SriToer on p.mle, «h«tee. on reie.«h^ welled tack « 
enter, into deUiU a. to the Ru-iai. porftJon 

poinu out, in hi. opinion, the future of -lon^tno^ A.i., both In rtOadoa 
PnMfft. rhiOL nod Giwt BtiXtOD- ^ . 

tn touiiag itcry of th« h« 

offiduli He ujn “The Teotsii receded me very courteously, comitJg 
^shc docrof the yemen to bid me «lccme. We then paeied though 
e number of doori, etriviog M length tt the enlietice of hii : 

And here occurred* del»y, *hicb wA**Imeii fATc;c*Ui neither of u« would 
the hr.uo enter. I. i. Chin... edqu.tre inv.riabiy to .«r« an .r 
of inferiority, and to pretend that you are un-c«by to 
hour. 8o when the Thotti bowed to me and pointed to.^ ^ “Wee, 

I in tuto repeated hit paIlomlm^ arvi atw going P^ 

•.ratasoe oumrSoe. I paned ft on to anothat ttanda^, and w ^ 
performance wZ. prolongirf until at Ian we pu.hed die Taoiat through, 

*'’H^^dp^n» of hi* hnoilog expiciie iM ioMreeting wd 
On .ulking tho wild .heep or Oaerpeff la Kabk 

large boulder^ he .aw two great .beep coming up tha nulUh, and K. ng 
lt?t they ^ pan wiihin fifty yard, of him, he .at down and covered the 

whiie.lofthet^whichbeknewwouldbethel 4 rge.f On they “toe 

pdl-mell until, almo.t abtem of u., they l|alted out of bi^th. My hud. 
were quivering with excitetaent a. I pulled, Ml npKnng to tni.. ftom 
.beer eigemi.; but the ram fell dead, and the ^ ^ 

ert op, nidderly tomni and tradeoff a^*. the ravme. Anofter 
Hilw thi. lime ; but the coo yard right .a. tneontly did ^ «d a third 
rtot cUoed him, thu. ju.lifying the reputation of 
which I. indeed in every le.pecc a perfect weapon. ‘h'h*” ‘ ^ * 
forAtrith got the better of hi- ; be became debnw. with W »' 'h' ^ 
of .0 much good meet in ftont of him, and he Mixed my hand, and W 
*em aod m^et. Then we went over to we out quarry, ** 

hom., .^ning them wi* out band., and found them boA handiome 

"“^m the anAori. ioteroourw with the Ruwi.n ofluneJ., be fin^ dtU 
tU»y Arc mote ccttTcnant witii our plAsss utd rootemenw m Udw than ^ 
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ait onnelvai. He “ ihe &ct remaiw tbit oolj a nry ttoall Diooritf 
of oar poUiiciASS and pubUcisu appear rightly to appredate policy of 
Russia " (the duplicity of Rusaian methods), '* the majority refusing to look 
faat si^uarely ia the face» to quote a happy phrase, iutelligeotly antic^e 
events.” The object of Russia in her occupation of the Pamirs was to 
cbtaia a vaatag^ound from which, time and opportunity offering, a 
descent might be made on other and more deeirable realms. The Kheme, 
briiliant in its inception, wu ably developed, and Ruiaia holds the whole 
of innermofft Asia In her hand without having lost a life In the attainment. 

In itself the Pamirs is a white elephant.” However, As a fulcrum on 
which » wor^ tho Lever of expansion, the Pamiri are likely to prove of the 
utmott ponible value, for, commanding Kasbgaria oo the one side and 
fisdikihan on the other, they afford Che meaoi for the aeqaiiltlon of 
both.” The snare has long been set, and tbe quany Is at her mercy. At* 
any moment she can seise her prey, and close her hand on what renudu 
of InDermost Alia outside the limits ahe has already set her aronod her 
own.” And he justly observes: It is a fact not perhaps generally ippre* 
dated, that Great Britain is the largest Mohatnmedao country in the world I 
Tbe Sultan of Turkey, known tbrougbout tbe East as tbe Protector of the 
Faithful, (be bead tbe laith and Mohamsted’i repreaeotatlve upon earth, . 
raies over a population of rethar lass than 14,000,000, of which the great 
majority follow Islam. Rusiii, ootwlcbstattdlog her sway over more than 
cnochlrd of Ada, governs a total Arietie population of maroly 19,000,oeo, 
of which number less than $,000,000 are followers of tbe Prophet; while 
England, In her Asiatic possessions, has the supervision of S9e,oee,ooo 
souls, of which 5$,oee,ooo are Mohammedans, who enjoy under her iway 
greater perional liberty, and are better and more juatly governed, than 
cither their Turkish or their Muscovite neigbbourv. This fact, which Is 
apt to strike the oovice as stanUng in itself, if one which cannot in tbe 
interests of our natiouJ welhbdng ht lost sight ot" 

The work Is beautifully illustrared with wdl^xecuted photogn^ of 
penooi and place% and excellent maps. In tbe appaodlcei (here la a 
obrondogy of landmarks relating to events from 3758 to 1897, two papers 
on (1) the ooiacLerce and (a) tbe mineral wealth of innannost Aala, tbe 
treaties respecting tbe Rus»ian*Aighao and tbe agreement between 

tbe Govemmecu of Great Brictinand Russia with regard (o the ipberea of 
iofiueoce of the two countries in the Pamir re^ooij alio a bibliography 
of the most imponaot works wbich may be consulted on tbe subject, sad 
a minute and copious index. 

KvaHNXRgrr ar^n Co.; Moscow. 

9. Omamantt ^ tha Tajiks /rom tha Highiands af Danttcs, by CovwT 
A. Bannnrsu. Dervaa, a tributary of Bokhara, stretcbee fbm the 
Darwas Mountains acroat the Pyanj to the highlands of Badakbahas. Its ' 
inbabiCanCi, of whose ladustriet the learned author ^vea such an interest' 
tog account, axe mouotaineen of a powerful physique, and are Muasulruani 
of the Sunni secL Darwaz la divided Into two wide valleys, where trees 
and vegetation generally axe very scarce, but there is a ricb sone of grass 
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tloag rim Khing^b » -bicb gr«. h«d. “f .-^“P “i«““ 
driven during the .ummei putumge. Th«r ch.ef rndustry le -oob 
TOving. The book before « confoini drirring. of fine epecimen. <rf 
crpele! ehewle. portions of tbeif dre«e% etc. (we «»■«/•’ 

VIIL). The pMCeioe on them iHumte encient ometnentil 

cen ^ treeed^ek to Perrius otigiimle. They «e eetnaikeble for tbm 

beeuty end othei meritorioul qniJJries, reminding one 0' 

KMhmit ihnwli, which no -oven in different pieces, sod » ^ 

joined thst the -■Jonction" is imperceptible. Advent^ 

tsken of Bie spdlude of these people m the venous brenchei of 

ut in the iniemu of commerce end industry, end the inpotlsnce of books 

Kke that of Count Bubriailc* cannot b« ovenawd. 

Saxpioh Low, Mamtom a»^o Co,; Lowpos. 

bv a FietB SeoTT. A. remetksbiy mtersethig work, art intwded « s 
% . Kiik «■ ft Di«annt Bor? of io»cof tbo brave doodi and 

of the pioneetrof the Austrsderian world, by whoso effrtis the 
h^nndfort weslth of these regions ii being developed, sad ‘^P“^ 
sone sre now pisying sn imporisni pert in ihe espsniion end contolidsuon 
T^he fintish Empire, The maps ere very diitioct end striking. The 
following desaiplion of the first dUeoverers of the J'" *” 

wironhe style end foecinetion of the writer, Eefcnng fo t^ 

mid W, he writos: “Scmnely irsw the miehor let g^ the 
Ltrsnce to Pumfoe Stone Cbsnael, when e ntuahwr of 

ssaasss 

tovind tbelr ligbt^obuwd companion. He tor^ ow » ^ 
of «« who ^ left Port Jactoon ro leek for ced« In the prerioua 

aid hed been wrecked on Moreton leland, wbi^ 

Moreton Bey. When found he wa* qu«c naked, and deub^ all ow wuh 
Md and white paint, and wai to excited it oecung tome of hn own race 
^ that for wvtral bouri he could only expreie 
I^cei He e*plalacd that be and two other compaoiwi 
»ved from the of their boat, and that aU three M 
landly ueated by the nari?eA“ The ioforautioa giteo by thii 

arreB the attention of all those who take an interest m the cODdn«t of 
AnatraJia and the «ieneion of the British Smpixe, ead whose aona are 
nobly helping to fight our battles m South Africa. 
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Luzac akd Co; Londov, 1900. 

IX. The DhummapaOa: M/tg- a C^Uetion ^ hCorai Verm in Mi, 
edited b7 V. FavssOu- Second ediiioo. The 6i»t edition of thii worij 
pubhxhed in 1855, beiag exhausted, ihe emineui Pali icholar, Profenor 
FausWlI, bu now itsoed a aecood ediiioo of ibe text with a Udn traoala- 
iwn. m a toall volume of only Dinetj-four ptgea. The notea, which In the 
fine edilmn more than doubied the also of the book, htTo been emitted 
becauM m the period of nearly half a century that hai elapaed aince the 
drat editiOR waa publiahed ao many worki in aid of the «udy of Pali have 
appeared that tha iafonnatlon contaioad«- 40 C, it muat be confeaaad in 
the noat coumxient form—in those notes la nowacceaRble In dictionaries 
gramreara, and comreantariei of variotia kinds. The Latin tiusIatJon has 
been raviaed where necciaary, though not, aa a coupahMn with the first 
edition ihowa, to any very great extent. Xirrfw. for ioetance, in f. 9 and 
eJi«where is now rendered>Aw instead odutea aa formerly; aeltber woid 
^itc exprenea tha colour, XAaijeti in xviil. >47, U now better written 
XhanaU (with dental ft), and rendered rwV instead 0/ /adif. In xl. 146 
Mrf is ifutfuCk crienit inilead of txardurit neordatie,' a decided 
lnjpro.TBmeBS ihcugh perhaps/esMnw, or aome such word, might 

adrtMageouly have haeo added la bracketa. Oaaifonally a revUed 
wading of the taart hie oaceasltated a change h dw trvulatfoii. ai la 
^ 148, where narvwtfam hi la now read for maronam tenhi 

aad la conaequence la foa Utin jSnitm mim m^rU wVe replaces 
the ibrapc menifit) vOa In determialag the correct readings a 
ip^ly valuable feature hai been introduced Not only have "analogy 
and paraltelian ” been considered, but the metre hai been taken ai a guide 
10 determining the correct form of the vcriei, many of which have evidently 
been corrupted by careless or ignorant tranicribere. Thli proceu baa had 
tha effect In lomecaeei of reitotmg archaic forma, in others later foime 
and ihli may give a clue to the text from which tha verse a taken. For 
the " Dhammapada'' ia really ao anthology or cento, composed of paaaagee 
•elecUd from the Buddhiac caoooioaj writlage. Much progreaa haa been 
meda m Uacing iheie vereea to tb«r origfc. Oat of the 413 vareai of 
which the work coDHsm, 181 hare beau found fa tha Jdtaka aud other 
toptw, and the leaned edttoz hopes b time to find them alL though 
the bulk of Buddhist laaed literature is so mat that the task eomew^ 
racoblea the proverbial search for a needle io a buabel of hay. 

In Its present form the "Dhamtuipada ” makes an adoinble text-book 
for the use of those who are combeodag the study of Pali, and It ia with 
tha ob^r tbet the present edition hat been lasued in an abbreviated 
form. The a^ le simple and eaiy; k yields a great urberum (or 
the^oer, and the very Utanl Latin tmaalation—literal even to baldness 
affords a valuable guide to the meaung of even tbe occasicoaUf obscare 

wbf ilie tranaUlioo was laot giveo In 
LugUib, u iQ aU probai^ity a large majoricy of studecte will be 
^uatnted with that language ibau with Ltdn; most native atudenm, in 
fact, are ignorant of Latio. The editor, moreover, has a very high opimon 
of out lat^uage, which he expresses In the following quaint aud striking 
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words' “As certtio « the Roeoen cherectcr win be unlrersi), the English 
leniru&Ke will in time Ukewise be the uoiveretl Ungutgc of the world, for 
it 18 e well-known feet that in the beginniog the Lord took all the langoag«» 
bulled them in a pot, and fortbmth extracted ihe English Itoguagc as the 

essence of them all I__ •** 

Macmjluk awo Co., LtuiTBD; Iajiww. 
ra. lMmsUm4 ^ Sfiutk Afrka (third edition, revised throughout), by 
JAMW Bryc*, The value of this volume la enhanced by a n^ 
prefitfory chapter, conuining the opinion of the eminent author on tbe 
^oos qwitLoni which led to actual hoiliUtiei, The text of the Convea. 
doni of iSSi and 1884 i* three exceUent maps and a 

minute and copious index, ., ^ , u ^ 

He says t “ The Prerident of the Traumal and hlf adTliees had a golden 

opportunity before the« of mv tbe credit nod pow« WJma rf 

STwting end tbe Erpeditioi. of i«,S •>«d preo them. Th^ oogbt to 
b..eeeea eb« omgn.ntoky «ouW .leo be «i»dom. They ought to b.ve 
Ht ibow > nfoto of the idnieiitctiDt., lod to h.te ptopoted * ipodemw 
oolinemeut of ihe frenchite. ludi u would bite idniiited enough of the 
new ietiler. to gi« them . voice, ,.t not eno^h to rnvol.e 
trenifec of legWeiion or euecuiive po.et. He .um, up the poeiliori of 
Brimin by laying her legal right reited on thr« grounda : (.) The Con- 
venlion of 1884, "hieh entitled bet to compimn of any infraction of the 
pririlegea thereby guaranteed to her lubjectai (a) "1*.^““'’,''';'’';;;*“ 
L tubjecti are wtoagod; and (3) the feet that B rit^ « <bi f ^ tmt 
Power Ui South AAica, from h« territorloa and othe^ waa owre^ 
in pceveottag any caoaei of diiturbaaee within *e Traamai, w^ ni^t 
b^nd iti botdota and l»ooma lourcea of trouble, eitt« among 
o. among white mea. Hence he conciudea, "that Bntaln wm 
iuadflad iu taqulriag the TtaoavaaJ Govetoment to tedreai gnaranc^ 

but deprecatea baataio reioitag to anai, “’*"“'1^7''“'?'“^““?! 
to have waited until the Preaident and hia ad-naiia bad tatired from the 

srena of sdminUtntion 1 

It. &«tt Of May ("i'b iHuiC«iont), by CanaiN FaAWCIS 

yorocKU..Awo, C.I.I.. Indian Staff Corph late ipecial 
the n»r« in South Africa. TWa imponani work appeared m tSgy, TO 
Srint:"in .858, and now a «cond edidon l. demanded, We^« 
w aee it, and can only repeat what we aaid of tbe wotk in our no^ to 
October 1808 (p. 43S> Tbe aulbor, from hh iitetary abiUtiei, is 
Rifled turtle on the aabject. Hii iwo .iiiu to the country enabled 
L to «e it it. a most in.eteating criiU. He de.cr.be, mmu.ely the r.U- 
tton, of the Boers, the Dutch in lb. Cape Colony, the Orange Free Slat^ 
and the Indian immigration in Ntlai. the condition of British settler, u 
Um time, tbe trmje, agricuifu.c, and tbe product, of the ^ 

coai iron, and other mineral wealth, as well o a i.alemeot of the J^e^ 
Enid and the difBcuUiea which the British b.d to contend with with ^ 
Bo«*. Tbe work is wcompenied with a copiotis io 4 cr and exceUerrt 
IDustratioBa of towns, tomes, and places. 
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Waltsr Scott, Limii^o ; Paterkostui Row, Loudoh. 

TAi C&nttrr^rofy Scinut S$ria. 

74. The Rons 9 / Man : An Outline of Anthropelo^ and Ethnop’ophj 
(with 176 illustratioiu and two mtpi). by J. Deni&ir, 8C.D. (Parii), Chi«f 
Librarian of the Muaeum of Natural History, Parit, etc. A very inieresHog 
and important summary of facta of the human race throughout the worlc^ 
drawn from no fewer than upwards Of 500 authors, with exeeJlent reprO' 
sentaiioDs of various races, mtie aod female, in all parts of the globe. 
The object of the work U to give a condensed statement of the essential 
iscta of the twin tcleneai of anthropology and ethnogmphy. There ia 
an admtrtble introdnction and thirteen hapten covsing the lonatie, 
mo^hdogjcat, physiological, ethnic, Ungulslic, and sodologioal character, 
and t classincation of races and peoples of Borope, Asia, AlHca, Oceania, 
and America, with an appendix of the average height of men noder the 
above clusidcartoo, and cephalic and nual indices, The author luoti up 
hli investigation as followi: "On examlniog attentively the different 
'etbeie group*,’ commonly called ’peoples,’ ‘natloDS,’ ^tribes,’ etc., ve 
aecertaiu that they are distinguished from each oLhar, especially by their 
language, their mode of life, and their manners; and we ascertala beside* 
ibaa the same traits of phyaicsd type are net with in two, lhr*e, or several 
groups, ioreetlmea con^er^Iy removed the one from the other In point 
of hebitat. Oo the other hand, we almost always see lo these groups tone 
varftfions of type ao striking that we are led to admit the hypotheeli of the 
formation of such groups by the blending of several distinct somatological 
units." It is to these units that wc give the nime "race*.’' The prlnHng 
it excellent, aod the Illuitrationi are very distinct and striking. 

G. C. SwAw, CiKCiwitATr, Ohio ; C. D. Casswov* and Son, London. 

15. A Chranohgkai MUtory y Ancunt Sgypi, fnm tkt 

Feundatien ^ the Rinidem U Ms Siginninf ^ thn Rertian 9 

B 99 k ^ SiartHnz DUtdoerUs^ by OUANfto P. SCHKior (569 pp., gvo.). 
It win readQy be inferred from Its title that this book is not ao ordiaary 
one, but the intaoding reader need not be dlscouaged by any fear that its 
content* aw of a purely WDSatlo&al d«cription. The author haa mioutely 
studied all but the very latest published result* of Egypriaa eaploraiion 
(which, indeed, moves so quickly now that only an excepOonally fortunatw 
minority of sfudeni* can be quite up-to-dato), aod bis conclusions, whether 
accepted or not, deserve respectful consIderatioB. 

Mr. Schmidt's main prppoaition is that the key to Egyptian chronology 
is to be found In the division of the period of 1,460 yean, which it so 
well known to aQ Egyptian students, into 365 "days" of 4 years eacb^ 
and Into is " mootba " of iso years each, with so years (or 5 "SethUe” 
days) added. Whenever the xso year epoch arrived, the reigofog fang, 
accoiding to Mr. Schmidt, assumed a new title, which bad a reference to 
the supposed posirioQ <x condition of the sun in the calendar month of 
which the epoch-month of uo years was an enlarged reprwentadoa. ‘'It 
usually happened/’u the amhor observes, "that the reign trf an ejxich- 
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king did not b^in mib the epoch, but wu divided by it ioto two upcqoal 
parti. In such cases we have (he reign before ^e epoch (the epoch>rdgD 
according ra the Turto papyrus aod Eratosthenes), the reign after tbe epoch 
(the epoch*reign accordiog to hfanedto), and the entire reign. Thus Zet, 
or Saitesi the Sethoa of Herodotus, reigi^ed 44 yean, of which 6 years 
were before the Sothiac ^ooh, 734 I.C., and 58 yean after it; ail those 
numbers survive l& tbe lists, and appear as three disdoct reigas.” This 
conhjiiOD hsi arisen, according to Mr. Schnidt, partly fronr the ignorance 
of copyists, and partly from wUibI sitentioni made by some 0/ them to 
support special tbecriea Fortunately, a clue has geoerally been left by 
means of which the author, on comparing the various lists, has been able 
to reeoastirute them to hti satiifactfon; and nowhere has the ingenuity 
with which be has done this been more brilliantly displayed than in re fen 
ence to tbe various dark periods which obcuired between the beaeoknowa 
dynasties, and coacernlDg which the more or less muUlated and traospoMd 
bets of UaoetbOi etc., are almost tbe only lofonsadoo we posiasi 
With regard to Bgypriao ledqorty, it is, however, always risky to prophesy 
until yon know, bee^tue eo much exploration is going on at tbe presont 
time that something unexpected may turn up at any moment, and ruin the 
most promising theory. Thus Fetrie, who in the first volume of his 
History " expressed doubts whether the drat three dynasties ever exi|ted 
in the Manethonic form, has just been able to produce, from hli discoveries 
at Abydof, a connected account of the first dynasty, and of some kings 01 
princes before it; but tbelr oames, as foundoa the newlysjlscovered moau 
menti, seem to require tome further eieroiee of Mr. Scbmidtff p»>^i |fir 
talents to fit then toto bis scheme, and <n bis next edidos be will alio 
bare to find loom fbr Shan, a king Jun <jlieovered by Profsiior Sayce to 
have Ttlgned between 'Soafre (who Is oow relegated to tbe third dynasty) 
and KhuAi. This, however, sney be rather helpful to him than otberwl^ 
Mr. 8chnidlfs “prediction that when Mena'Athothls established the kiogdom 
over the united oountrieSi about 4344 n.a, the dvHlcatioa of ancient Egypt 
bad already attained its full perfection, tod, further, that this era marks the 
noonday and not the dawn of civillaailon," does not seem to be quite borne 
out by such material fngmencs of the period as have yet cone to band; 
bm as he says (p. 110) “ that the solution of the riddle of (he sphinx was 
reserved for tbe close of the nineteenth century, to that it might follow 
immediately after the opening of tbe sealed bo^ of aocienc ^pt, and 
(he advent of the ancient of days in the new worid," vre may suppose that 
he coalers he has received some special enlightenmwt on the matter. 

Ooe of Mr. Shmidt's startling discoveries 1 $ that Noah vaa not an 
vadividual. but an allegorical penonificadoo of the Theban Goverooeot; 
end that ^em, Ham, and Japhetb were local Gorerocnenu set op in Egypt 
by foreign races roo yean before tbe FIood>—that Is to say, before the 
NyksoB invasion, which, in die aGthor^s opinion, was what was really meaot 
or typified by the Noaefaian deluge. These views may be as well founded 
as any others upon (be same sobject, hut they have no necessary coonectioa 
with the auChoris chroocdogical scheme, so that It is quire possible for any 
reader of bis book to accept either, while r^ecting the other. Whetbec, 
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however, »ny or ill of Mr. Sehniidl'i condrmoes be iceepted or rejeded, 
hi! booh displiys so wu^ ingenuity ind leseirch thst it ibould not be 
neglected by »ny student or coUeetor of the Uumure bearing upon 

Egypi- __ 

Smjth, Eu)rr and Co., Wateru>o Placi; Loudon. 
i6- S^tlum Af^h, by Totodom B»mt, f.it.o.B., *nd Mm. 
THiODOR* Bmt, with • portnut. illMtrwon*. A veiy 

•ble And highly intdreiiing volume of their ttevele in 
Artbi* end the Souden, icircely eyer «i)lored by Englieh trevclleii. ne 
book k puWebed under e very led drcunalMee, e* Mr- Bent died four 
dew after tbw return home from their leet journey; hence the butd« of 
ptiluclng the work wu thrown upon Mr*. Bent, who bu perforti^ her 
Uik with excellent reeulti, Beildee hevbg recourie u> endem euthorWM 
for ipedel informetion in bygone time*, the book for the mMt ^ li 
collected from Mr- Bent’* noic-booki, and from the “Chroowle* ihet 
Mrs. Bent always wrote during their joumeyi. The region* explo^ 
Manatoah and M<^k. the moonda of Ali, Rufa**. Maik^ the 
inouL Dho^ a»d the Gen Mountaina. the Eastern Soudaa, the Mahrt- 

puSof8(^tra.Bi^Fadbl4andBeUdY*ftL 

^ doecrtpUoM b much to btere** the BngW*h reeder, aod ^ 
route* aod wuble^ (^Itle* aad dUcomfort*, wiU form an eacelUat 
wide to chine who dedre to follow b their feoistepa Some of the inter- 
Tie** aw rather anuilag- At KhaiU and Sief, for nwtawe, Mr*, Beni 
tell* ui! "We law among others a boy who had a wound a hii tnn, and 
therefore had hi* ncitril* plugged up; bad toell* are said not u> be eo 
foiorfou* u good one*.’^ Some women came and oked to *eo me. eo I 
wok my chair aod eat eumounded by them. They begged to ko my 
hands '*0 I took off my gloves, and let them lift my bands about from one 
Micky bend to another, They look«l wonderingly at them, ^ wid 
wMMkift eo often aod so pityingly, that I am sure they thoug^it I had 

l»to*T all over. Then they wlahed to *e* my head, and hasing Cik« off 

WT bat, my hair had to be taken down. They eiamined 
turned up my giiten. stuck ibeii Anger* down my cediar, ai^ m^ed to 
undrw me. *0 I wet and eaid, very dvUiy. “Peace to yon. 0 wmeu I I 
am goirrg to sleep now," and retired. We have o^y epw for another 
scene On leaving by boat to Aden from the haibour of Kosseir, and 
looking quietly at the ship being Uden off the ibc« with ^l iMnn« of 
tbini., Mimate and inanimate, sbe laya, “A man came suddeely behind 
mo and whipped me up, seated me on his shoulder and earned me 
into the tea. It wquired all my balance to keep itre when so suddanly 
aewed. I did not I wia beang scrambled for a* the ligbt«t person. 
I hate that way of b«iog carried, with my five finger, d^ging into the 
of my bearer, with one of hi* wrists lightly across my aokH while be 

holds np his olofr»«a ^ p««h«d 

berweeo the elbows of two men whoso hands are dasped far 
while I dutch ih«r dirty throat*. It 1 * much better co be earned id both 
arua like a b^" 
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A tery singulirnaUirtl phenomen U recorded with respect to the mter* 
supply erf the islands oi fiabrein lyiPf oeu tbe Persian GoU. remarkable 
for pearl fisherie*, now underEuflUh protection. The town of Mobarek 
gets its weteMupply from a curious source, springing up from under the 
sea. At high tide there is about a fathom of uU*water over the spring, 
and water ti brought up either by divers, vbo go down with shine, or by 
pushing a Kollow bamboo down into IL At low tide there is very little 
water over h, and women with lirrge amphorte and goat*sklas wade out and 
fetch what water they require. They tell ne that the spring comes up 
with such force that It drives back the salt-water and never gets Impreg* 
nated. All I can answer for is that the water is eacellent to drink. This 
source Is called Bir Mahab, aod there are several of a similar nature on 
the coast around, the Ku^h spring and others. Tbera Is such a spring 
in the harbour of Syracuse, about twenty feet under tbe les.” 

The teuna and don, as well as tbe other aanml producKioDt aod 
scenery of tbe various regions sue pleuancly described. In an appendix 
there is a list of plants coDmualcated by b£r. Bent to iCew Oaideoe In 
May, t8p5, and a list of land and fresh-water shells collected by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bent in Soketia, as well as inscriptions and other fragments. There 
is also a list of Sokotsri and Mabn words compared with the Arabic 
dialect of South Arabia and the literary Arabic, of much interest. The 
maps and illusiraiions are distinct and rsmarkably well executed. 

THACX8R AND CO., LXMItftD; BOMBAY, tdpp. 

ry. 2^ JuiUH ViHt h Condon, by S^basaji Mohammad Bio, Suldar 
Bahauvr, 1st Madras Lencers; traosiated by £• SaxHAVASA Bad, 
edited by UBtmsrANT-CoMm E. B. M. Uwvofto, let Madras Lancets. 
We have seldom read a book wfaieh gave us more genuine pleuure than 
this dmple little Dlarr of a galiaat Madras lancer. It is flatted, fic 
doubt, noft people wonld sty far too Aactexing. to the niliug rAce; bnt 
the flattery is so hear^ and so evidently sincere, whilst fte crlcidim is 
often so friendly and yet so scute, that one cannot but be pleased with 
both. It may seem absurd extggiraiioa, but we doubt if any book of its 
swe has ever been published to well calculated to bring about a better 
feeliog between the Indian and the Englisboan. 

We leem from Colonel Uwford’s genial preface that Mobancoad Be^ 
» lineel detceodant of the great Tippu Sultan, rose Iroo tbe nnH of 
the xit Madras lancers after ten and a half yeas' service, and rhat “ be is 
cme of the most loyal, honest, and devoted soldiets." It is for tbia reason 
that he was eelecKd to repr«Bnt the Madras anny at Her Majesty s 
rMamond J0W0& Wbal insirfred him to write a Diary of hia ttip » 
en^and aod » put it Into language of such fascinating simplicity we are 
not told, end can only attribute it to Ms ionaw kindliness of heatL No 
* wonder the translator (who has evidently done bis share of the vrotk mow 
admirably) was ‘‘ irreMsdbly drawn to him,” aod was mnch struck with Ms 
keenness of obsovation and correctness of judgment.” Both author and 
uanslator arc entitled to die gratitude of everyone, no matter what the 
colour of his skin may be, who takes a genuine interest in that great though 
THIRD SBRIES. VOL. S. O 
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much^icied couniry. The mere fact that a Btahwin ehouUl 
with a Mussulmao—and on lerma of wch enihufiartic good fellowahtp—i* 
gfiteelf meet encouragiog, and Mr. Srinavaea Ratfareaion* for undertaking 
the teak of translating thU unique work do him the greatest honour. He 
was not only much impressed with Mohammad Beg^s “ breadth of mmd and 
freedom from prejudice," but It wm, he says, his "strong conviction that 
inieillgent Indians who have the good fortune of visiting England, and 
who could form a correct estimate of the great EnglUh nation as seen In 
that land of liberty should do everything In tbeir power to make the 
Indian public uademand them aright" AU honour to Mr. Srinstaia Rao 
for such an adolribls lenUment! One U all the more impressed with the 
rtrengih of his goodwill towards the EngHah when or)0 knows that he and 
bis fsmily have suffered much from what many beil^ themaelwes believe 
to have been grievous injustice at the hands of cariain English oftciala. 

As we have said before, the picture of the English Is all too flattering \ 
but if such evidently genuine affection for the ruling race can be to easily 
implanted in the Indian breast, it is a thousand pidee we cannot have a 
ioWee every year and have oer Indian fiellow-wbjects over by the score 
to be coavsted I 

We have spent * much time over the prefiice «d the hirviwtori 
Introduction that we have vwy liRle space left for the Wary Itself. Kortu* 
uately it Is not too long, and there isn't a dull page to It, so that one can 
read every word of it without fcllgua It li sc freib and so naive that no 
one who lakes it up will lay It down till he has flniahed h, and no one can 
read it without feeling the better for it, or without a deeper and fuller 
sense of the true brotherhood of man. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the peculiar merlti of this little 
book by extracts, but we must call particular attention to a few of the 
author's remarks which struck us most forcibly. EamUiar « he must be 
with poverty and even famine In his native land, it will surprise many to 
beer him say of the ItaUans at Brindisi, that he had "wswr mn in Aij 
amoremiserabto 4 ocklDg people"i and yeiltle certtialy true Aaiseot^f 
h Hu out ^ aeOutl/amiHi, which, atoll H fsr too frequent DOwadaya, 
poverty is not so terrible lb India as It if to Europe, oor do the people 
suffer so much from it as they do here. Sorely, too, ow rule to India 
cannot be quite eo bad as eome few say, when a native gentleman AS 
speak of it as our luthor does at the end Of Chapter XIIL 

What belter proof be given of the good of foreigu travel and of the 
flooes^y for lodiaos to come to England for their education than that 
given fcy tom at page 51? ** The slow, difficult, wd, after all, doubiAl 
pcocess of leamiBg by books is nothing compared »the quick and strilring 
way of leartitof by vWts » great connfriee. The raeult (• truly magical, 
and ooe Is tpellbonad. ... Why figbt dwae jungly tribes? Take 
them sU to England and show them England but oaoe. They will never 

fight any more.” . « . . 

Mghaaunad Beg's temartm on male and fereala dress to England are 
well worth quoring, and show his awal shrewdoees end sound common- 
sense, though we do not know where he found the "old rule” chat mts 
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should “weftrbluck Buiti m London ; und his ''keenness of observation" 
must indeed be m great as the translator says it is If he can distinguish 
between the miUtarj, the civilians, and the naval officers’ degrees of 
fatness \ 

We most cordially recommend this capeivahog Httle volume to all lovers 
of India and England. J. B. P. 

Ckarlb T. Thvwhi, WvctJVK Housi; GasAT Qwtv StassT, 

IX^KOOH, W.C. 

t8. T^Hiond MiUt Arough Scifh Afriea; or, Th* Transvaal fr^tn 

WtAout, byPiv. W. T. MtCoauicK. This racily-written volume is dedi¬ 
cated to General Sir George Whits (ths hero of Ladysmith), bringing the 
sate of matters in the Traniml up to April last In the appMdfx an 
the prayer Issued by tbs Frlnutte, hts letter, by command of the Qumo, to 
every diocesan BlAop b the province of Cifiterbury, and Lord B.obem’s 
tele^m to the Secretary of State for War, after the defeat of tbe Beers at, 
Bloemfontein. The author ttys, " Although there are honourable, 
humane, educated, and sensible Christian men amongst the Boers, yet, as 
s rule, they are ignorant, dogged, and determined. Books are rarely to 
be seen in Boer houses.'' They " have always hated missionary work 
among the Blacks, whbm they have ever looked upon as little better than 
vermin, and animals without souls.” The reason of Kruger’i obsUnscy In 
resisting all refcrmi was the belief that England would never go to war. 
He thought 'Hhe Uberal party will not permit it, and U tbe Ubss’ii party 
permit ir, the Queea will never allow it.’' And lioce the " Great Trek " in 
1839 he has been a pereisteet and ttocompromUlog enemy of everything 
Brldfh. Ke became Preeldent in TI83, aod from that time ve may say 
our great troubles h South Africa began, which have culminated in war.” 
The volume contains very btereitlog I affirmation es to the manners and 
habits of the people, their place* of abode, and tbe bravery aod struggles 
of onr men since the comnsneement of tbe war. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

CAflAdr' {*' Four Discourses 'O RidAdrni'i-’Ariufi-i-Samar' 

fOHdl, translated into English by Bnwaw G. Bkowki, m . a ,, kb., PeQow 
of Pembreke CoU^ Cambridge fLurac and Co., Great Russ^ Street, 
London). A toluroc of nearly 140 pages, being a reprint of papers from 
the^enmz/ Ms Jfeyal Asisik SoHtfy for July and October, rSpp. Tbe 
Tohime contains an in wresting preface by tbe translator, exhibiting the 
care be bas taken In coDSohiag tbe principal MSS. in tbe British Museum 
and otherwise. Mr. Browse give* a short biographical sketch of the 
author, and an analytical introduction of his four discourses, which treats 
of a of men deemed Indispensable for the service of kings in his 
dme, vit., (i) scribes or secretaries, (2) poets, (|) astrologers, and 
(4) physicians. The pubUcarion is accompanied with a useful and minute, 
index of penooe, pieces, and books. 

The KaOdtih (Conples) <d Si^i AhdA Ls? 9f Mv fftgher 
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Law, transhUd and MMlaUd !y his friend and pufil, R B.xy>'i Ca^ain 
Sjr Richam> F. Burtok (H. J. Coolt, Golden S^iisire, Undoo). This 
U 1 Umiied ediiion of only 850 copes of Sir Richard Burton's famoos 
work, beautifully primed and got up, snd is uniform with ihe subscribers’ 
sets of the TOrld-famoui Niihts. It consists of forty-two pages, primed on 
one side of the theeta 

Manuals/the Mans Ungus^s, by Ueui. W. B. T. Ahhkv, and Bombay 
Conceit (Rangoon: American Baptist Mission Press, and l-usac and Co., 
Great Russell Street, lAJUdon, W-C.). The Maiu language is as yet 
unwritten. The Marus are a race of people ifthtblOng the basin of tho 
Nmalkha River, on the H4fteTD branch of the Upper Irrawaddy. The 
country has become inponant to England because by an arTangement with 
China the whole country lies within our political frontier. The graratnar 
is very simply constructed, giring (1) the construction of the language, 
(s) colloquial exercises, and (3) a vocabulary of about x,oco words. It 
will prove handy end useful for travellers In this unexplored and unlcnown 
region, and ofBceri and others, who may be called upon to adtnlnifter 
tbe alfalrs of the county now under Biitiih rule. 

ThtaHs LiUk History ef Se^th Jfnea FUber Uawin, London). 
This work was writt*n three years ago, In simple langaaga fitted tot sehook. 
It has paseed through three edidona Tbe preMne edition brings mittlos 
down CO Che present date, and contains a short chapter on the origto of the 
preeeuc war. There is also a chronological table of • wts In South Africa 
Its discovery In n$6 down to the events in May, 

Thi Siepe efladysmitK, described in sixty-four picture* from the only com¬ 
plete set of photographs taken during the siege by a resident photogiapher. 
Thdse pictures are taken from the dnt photographs brought to England 
after tbe relief of the town, with descriptions In letterpress by H. St. J. 
TuoMAM, an eye-wicnes* (G«rge Newnes, Limited, London). Defenders, 
guns, camps, neighbouring tnouniaini held by the Boers, buildings, viewi 
of Ladysmith from various poiot* of view, are all described. A highly 
latarasdog and weU*eMcuted production. 

A Zaiu Maruial or VadrMteum, b^ a companion volume to "The 
Zulu-Kafir Latrguags’' and '‘The En^ltb-Zuh DIedooary/' by tbe Rtr. 
CsARUe Rowate (Kegan Paul, Trench, 1‘rttbiier and Co., Limited, 
London). The object of thU handy small voloac is to throw more light 
on some of the difficulties of the Zolu-Kafir language, and forms a useful 
companloQ to tbe author's fonser works. In ir will be found bota^caland 
geological tercni, as well as those leladag to oatureJ history, physiology, 
dlaeeie, sidcoess, and remedies. The coisrioDary and the traveller mii 
find It a very useful work. 

Japanese Notions ^Surepean Potitieal Boonmy : bring a summary o( a 
voluQUDOus report to the Japauese GoTemmcDC by TaittKAao Majcato, 
Comoisiiooer of Japan to make tbe faveedgadon. Third edidon, revised 
(John Highlands, PluUdelpbia; Scottish Single Tax I^eague, 73, Dundas 
Street, Glasgow}. This is a Baosladoo and summary of the Japaaei e 's 
report on bis uivefdgadons as to tbe o^^oos and teachiogt of Eucopew 
authors on the various ^uesdona counected with polkloal economy. The 
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ccouendium i> wlunble u galherlDg together the opm.ons of tewy 
authotider in England, America, and ehewhere. It shows the inlelligenM 
and shrewdneM of the J^Moeee Goremtnent in appoinMg such a Com- 
mission fot the investigation of such an impoitant and national subject. 

CunjyrAutito/(?«»*/ (ir, Rue Auber, ?,A)— 27 <^ roris 

igoo. This little, handy, and well-got-up pocket guide has been sp^lly 

compiled for the iiae of English visiton to the Uoiversal EalubiUOT in 
Paris It contains much information, in a brief compass, of the sights of 
Paris, more particularly of the Exhibition. Ithastwo distinct maps, which 
will be very helpful to English visitors. 

J>kM Guiit U Bdpun. 'fit welcome this guide-book. It consists ot 
three putts. The one contsining the text is pnnted on -h.te paper, the 
others in blue and pink, giving hotels, tesuuraots, cheap ««csions, 
circular louts by rail tnd steamers, with numaious maps and lilastaUMS, 
The volume is published under the psironsge of the railway companies 
The routes described follow the reilwey lines itartlag from Brussels, a^ 
the prioeipal ciossdlnes coDoeen-tig the chief towns. The volume wfU be 
found hsndy, useful, and interesting to visitors and ttavellsta 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the followu'B - •< f 
llu P/aUeraphU rVrgnffwr cf Mun ,n l/u (Mltctm^ ll» 

/niim Mtuium, with aMtk il iuMrponUU tiu list sMUarn^atMi « 
th.p«>«tion ^ fdr Indio Ogic. (Calcutta t Office of the So^nnteu^of 
GovCnmem Printing. Indie, .poo);-/*^ 

. Report of foe VtUU in foe Sous, of Com^na May as, '^ 0 ^ 
and autera Extension Telegripb Companies, 5 «. 
l!^on) j-CVfewk, sol. C, No. j, a quarterly Joutual of health and travel, 
by C. F. Hafford-Battetiby, sla., m.o. (Travellers’ Health 8“'*^ 

Sauars, and Simpson, MsrshaJl. Hatniltou, Kent tnd Ca, Londoo)j- 

cLidisn /fumol -g (Toronto snd 

loumat J Similic longMgu ond ZfWursr («w«^«r 

April, ipoo (University of Chicago ^ An,\»- 

Cil (G- A. Natesan and Co., Madras) i-TAr Ad.ca 
A'mfclf Maianint, New Series, a monthly review, vol, De^B, 
uu’J F'bruary, .900 (The Kubam«a<ta OrpW Pw 
CriMita) — Flora George Newnes, Lumied, Loodoni JSr 
for April, May, and June-m 
and June-FAe WThk Hdirif Mop,.i« for April, May, 

Strand Ungaiim for April, May. and 
nopal Ath!, Parts 19, so-Jlir ArtAan rV^Atf, Parts 1609 
UnHa^Tract, in Man. by Mrs. Bishop. Parts 5..Sk-JrA.& » 

Airua. Part I., to be oorapleted in about ts form.ghd, 

SeAmerican monthly of Oriental Research (Meti^n, 

La turn. &t kW (Paris) 

f^ar, Ratim (IsbUmr and Co. london);- 7 ^ 

^niM)i—The Indian Jfhgsxwr and Rmew (A- Constable and Ctt, 
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Lou^od); _ Tfu North American Rtvitw, April, May, n6 June (New 

York);—ZW (Thompson and Co,» Mlnerra Press, Madmi); 

—^ Tour tin Monde (Hachette, London and Paris);— des Som- 
maires (Paris) \^Rewe T^nUienne, organe da I'Insritut dt Carthage. April 
(Tunis);—Ai/tf Opinion, the American weekly (Kew York) \—71ie Iwing 
^{Boston, U.S.A.);— Mortist (The Open Court Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, U.S.A., and Kcgan Paul and Co., London) j—CVrrr«/ 
LiUmturt (New York) i—TAe Canadian Gautk (Ixndon) i - The Piarvest 
Fitli (Foreign Miuiona Club, Ix^ndon) \^DU Kultur, i., Ko. 4, April, 
1900 (Viancn and Stuttgart) \^JourntU of thn Royai Colonial MituU 
vol. xui, Parti V.-VII. (Tba Inadbite, Nonhumbe^d Avenue, London); 
^Raleetieti ExfloroHonPund, Quarterly Statement. April, \ 900 (36,Conduit 
Street, W.) \-~Tfu Lighi ^ Truth; or, Siddhanta Dotpika, March, April, 
May, 1900 (Black Town, Madras). 

For want of space we regret we are obliged to postpone reviews of the 
following important works till our next issue: In Moorish Cafth'ity: an 
AaounS cf the Tourmaline" Sospedition Jo Sus, tSpy-pb, by H. M. Orey 
(Edward Ainold, London) ^Zaadlnf Roinfs in Souih ARionn History, 
143d, to Marcb go, tpoo, by Edwin A Pratt, author of ** Pioneer \Voffien 
in Victoria's RelfD,* esc. ^obn Murray, London, 1900) \—Rbur Months 
Risieiod: the Story ^Zasfymith, being unpubUthed leCCM from H. H. S. 
PetTM, the IMfy Now speda) corteepondeot (Ma^miUan and Co„ Limited, 
London and Kew York, 1900) i-^TAe Story of the AuftraRan Ruthranptrs, 
by Geo. £. Boxall (Swan Sonnenichein and Co., Limited, London 
The Traetieai Str*dy of Langstages . a Guide fir Toaekors and Learners, by 
Henry Sweet, m.a., mr., lud. (J. M. Dent and Co., I.ondori)i—iVeAreje 
the Zetw of Torrilorial BspanAon, with ospeoial rofirenta tn the Philippines, 
by Caxfflan F. Kandolph, of the Kew York Sir (The De Vinne Press, 
Kew York City) \Selou the Surfiee, by Major-General Kendall Currie, 
bimiwr-at*law, kte Conratiiioner in Oudh (Archibald Constable and Co., 
London, 1900) \ Volat in tha Ni(fit, by Flora Anoie Steel, anchor of *' On 
the Pace of the Vacen,” ere. (lA^dlam Heioeauim, London, rpoo);—/f 
Buddhist Maetetal ef B^hot^eal &thks of the Jhmih CenMsry, B-u, with 
Introductory eewy and notee, by CaxoHoe A P. Rhys Oarida, u.a. (printed 
and published under tbe pacroaage of the Royal Aaiibc Society, and eold 
at sa, Albemarfo Streer, London, rpoc);— and RmeUs ahoett fom, 
by Angusta de Wit, second edition (The Hague: W. P. van Stockum and 
Son ; London: Lusac and Co.) The Chdlination of India, by Romeih 
C Duo, 0,1.%. (J. U. Dent and Co., London) ',~^BrifisA Ameriea. wlrh two 
maps, *'The Brideh Eaplte Seriee,’* voL ilL (SCegan Paal, Trench, Trilbuer 
and Co., Umlted, London, i^to)\—7he RemarhahU History of the Hudson's 
Bay 'Cempany, iadib^g that of The ^unck Traders of North- Wsstom 
Canada, and of the North- IVeoiy XY, and Astor Jh/r Companies, by George 
Boyce, iCjui, u.d. (Sanpeoo Low, Mareton and Co., London) ',^L'araho 
pttrlato in Sgiito, by Alibnao Kallino, profesaore ael Regie letinio 
Orieatale dt Kapoli (UMco Roof:^ Milan, 1900). 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

G«..KAL.-L«d ..d Udy Cur«n left 
on a lour to tbe Nonh-W«t Frontiei. Hu ExMlIency held « diiibat « 
Quetta, and addreeeed the diieft and lirdata. amottgat -hotn were t^ 

Kha^KhelatandiheJfcnofUeBela. They tet with a very cordial 

'*^e Ueueeiiant.G<.veriior of the Panjlb haa announced that, in adiKtioo 
to the money apent in archteological coneervatton, he mlended M 
make moderate contributioni ftom the public revenuei for the «P“« 
hmoua motquei and templet, alill in daily oee, in caeca where tbe 
wor»hipp«ri were unable to meet luch repeir*. 

Bep.«ent.tton. have been madabyih.CaJcutta aa^ of Co^^ 
to the Govermaene th« the coinage ba. not !c^ pace ^th 
oienta, and that U la dificult to obtain nipeei in 
noiML while 6i#ooa« ii aleo chAi|:ed when wveroigM are offered m 
«chJa<e fcr *ui eeriouily effecUm the jt.eore.tt of commerce^ 

‘"Thiwenuefor the preaent year hai been eiiimated at ^S 8 ,S 49 .» 6 '. 
the pteviouf financial year having amounted » 

The expenditure for the current year will " 

r«4,P54,9*a in 1898-99. Thui tbe lorplua for thii year ta “ 

lK8,.g.iuat;£»,640,S7Sl«'y“'- 

waya wili, it la eetlmatod, be ;£i4.4fi4.‘3o. ** aga*"' ^t 3 i 075 i 9 

'IhtpoaPcaie^ Talegtapba. and Hint ahould be anawerable for a «» of 
0489535 itt the prevtouiyMTa 

The «ltotS«^dltuee o» the reiief of frame li j£e,oS5>“79 ■6““ 

'“hrcelehtation of the Queen-Empreia- birthday waa ma* the o«a«ba 
for a very fervent expreaaion of loyalty, coupled with general rejoicing over 

‘'’ibe mbkwrUahow the number of 

U the time we go to preai: Bombay, t,i8t,ooo; Panjtb, ifia.ooo, Ce^ 

^tolcea r,P5..ooorB.«r. 444,ccot ilomir 

BUlana Stalea, cifi.ooo; Central India Staua, aot.ooo, 

Satee, jra.ooo! Baroda, 99.000; ‘^ 

Native Statea, «6.ooo! Central Piovinoea Teuditory States, 68,000, 
Hiudarabad, 4dt!loo; Madras, .9,000; Kashmir, ml, Bengal, 6,000, 

“?vf rCcoo otarb. have been forwarded .0 the Vi«r^ by Hm 
Majestythe^aiser.aa Germany’s contribution to the Indan 
m icLg of Siam has also sent a eonitibution of Ra. 5,000, and 
his ayopftby «♦* *e aueerers. Hong Kong has made a handsome donaoon 

lac. has taen distributed from Ute Famioe Fund in India. 
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principally in gifia for the purchase of cattle aad eeeda. The Govemmeni 
haa allotted 75 lacs In r^ayable advances. 

Plague riots occurred during April at Cawnpore, Troops were called 
Out, and several coastables aod people lost th«r lives. 

By a royal ordinance a new order hai beeo established, called the 
Kaisar i Hind Medal (see oui note, p. rpi). There have been already ^3 
redpienti of the gold medal and Si of the silver medal, nearly all being 
public servants or private individuals who have done good service in 
famine and plague work. 

Great aatUfactlon hu been expreesed at the proposed early reduction of 
the telegraph rate between India and England to half a crown a word. 

The formation of two Moplah regimenu In the Madras comcnaorl hat 
been ranctiorted. (The Moplahi make good aoldleri when they have 
lubmitted to ditciplioe) 

The monaoon has not yet established itself. 

India; FaONTiaa.^Scme unrest still exists among the Warirls, at 00 
responsible maliki exist who can control the bad characters among the 
tribe, 10 that all the rigular troops cannot be withdrawn from the Tochi 
Valley until is ia daddad wbat policy ihoald be adopted. 

Iv9u: Mativi Statu.—A soa and beir bat been boro to Sir Man* 
singhji Stirdngb)!, s.c.at., the Thaiore Sahib of Palitina. 

Hit HighnoM the Maharaja of Pariak hat ^ipdoted C^Maln KekI 
M. Mbui to be guardian to the beix-appar«ot (RH. Tlcoa Sahib). 

The Ooveromeat of the Kitaoi has borrowed tons do laca of rupees 
from the Exchange Banks on six months’ bills at % per cent. 

The ceremonies in connection with the marriage of Kii Highness the 
Mabarajr of Mysore were very suceatsful. I’he Governor of Madras, 
Xieuteasat'General Sir George Wolseley, and staff, with many other civil 
and military personages, were preseot. 

BDKUA.^AAer the Biirmc-Chinese Boundary Commisifon had leik, 
the Laos buroc a portioD of Meng^tuo, where Major Kiddle aad Mr. 
Swheriand ware cauideretL The Sbaa peasants are likely to emigrate. 

Tbe value of private imports into Burma for iba year ending Macnb gt, 
excluding treaeure, was t,odi lact, as compared with 1,176 laa fw tbe 
preceding year. Tba 0390119 represented 1,831, against i,6g6 lace. 

BADUcasrair.—A (elegrapb'Oftoe wet opened at HusUtI, oa the Quetai* 
Seutto route, lo May. The lice will probably be centiQuod acroai the 
desert to Kusratabad. 

l^UStA.-'His Majesty the Sbab it now (July) on a tour lo Europe, and 
M expacied la Boglaad as a gueet of the Queen this month. 

A MW petaport law bat been put Into force throughout Perna. which 
provides that every traveller most sfiovr his pas^it on eoteriag tbe 
couucry. If the passport does not contiin the visa of a Persian Coasalff 
ofllccr, rhe bolder must pay tbe foe for the clto, which atoounta to about 
five shiUiogt. 

AroBANisTaK.'-^The Aa^, in a recent leuer on die subj^ of Siitsma 
aggression,‘said be must mform tbe Goveromant of India that the present 
it a time for deeds and not for calk. 
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His HigbncM is in Kabul id good health, and crerytbing is quiet. 
Sirdat Habibullah Khan has returned to ihe capital from JaJlalabad. 

Russia m AsiA.-It is rtported that the strength of the Russian gaxriaoD 
at Kushk, north of Hem, ii about 5,000 recD. 

TUUK8V m A«iA.-Flical peraccotioB. systemacicallf applied.^ |»o- 
cured for Warn oearly 500 ATmenian conrerts In the s^jak of Hekban, 
and almilu tactics are being followed Id Kharput and Diartekr. 

Isioail KemBl Bey, who «u lately appointed VaJl of Tripoli in Barbary, 
being cooTioced that foul play awaited him there, has refused the appoint 
BMt, and through the intervention of the Ambassadors has obtained 
penuittien to retire to Europe with his three aona. 

An Imperial Ind^ has been promulgated granting the three following 
points: The ceMaiion of the difficuUlei exceptionally created in regard to 
the Armenians j the preaervation of the righu of the Anaeoiaoi lo 
Turkey, including the election of the Calholicof of Sis j the iwnUsloB of 
the arrears of the piUtary tax Id the caie of the Artneolani who ha« 
suffered misfortune, and tbs fraatiDg of kilties for thepayooni of the 
tax Ip ftwre. The Patriarch has been ordered to resume his ecclesiaatical 

funcciona -, * t 

BaiTiSK North Boshso-Oo April a6 Kudat was raided by aoo 
natives, who captured the powder tnagasine and a Maxim; several persoos 
were killed and wounded- Subsequently the magitme and gun were 
recaptured by the police under Mr. Malcolm ; to raiders were kiUed, and 
several prisoners taken. 

Mr. Hugh Clifford, osto., the Governor, haa amved at Kndat trom 
Sandakin with retaforceowoB under Commandant HanlogtOD. 

STOAni SiTTLiKBr«.-The ntw harbour at Singapore ^ beeo re¬ 
named Keppel Harbour, la hoaour of Admhal the Hoo. Sit H. «PP®^ 

^ P Swatteobam, with Mt. Hora, the Adnloietrator of tha Cbuie« to 
Malaya, have proceeded to Hong Koog aud WeWaJ^Wei to report W the 
Imperial Govemnaot on the administrative methods to be adoptod- 
CHiNA.-On May 5 an attack was made on the two camps of the Wei- 
haUWei Boundary Curambaioa. Major Pearse and four men of the Briti^- 
Cbineie raiment were wounded. The asaailants were 
loti of thirty killed- The Chinese re^ment bebaved well. The dis^ 
uce was probably connected with the taxation Iniiituted by tbe Bri^h 
Administration, and the action of the Chinese cBiciali in inc 4 ti^ toe 
Mrives agmst the Britisb. TbeTaotais U and Yen and Cape^ Liu 
have been rewrued by the Chioesc regiment; the Chinese ttoop^ which 
bad bo« sent to release them, amived after their release by the former. 
The nadvas are now becoming quiei and friendly- 

The " Boxer ”• aati*forelgn movement has attained alarming proportion^. 
A serious aati-Cbrlfidao outbreak hMOCpcurred in tha district between Pao- 
tiog^u and Pekiog. There his been grwt dastmebon of prtperty, and 
many oarive CbrUtians have bean murdered. (The "Boxers tn 1 ga^ 
of HooUgins, who di^ise their looting raids under the mask of religion 
and poHdes. Fostered by Cbincse officialdom during their two years of 
criatence, tb^ have iacrcased in power.) 

• See 0« article on U>t *' Boct**.* * 
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Oo Maj a I Che Ulplem&tic Body at Peking addressed a conjoint Note 
to the TsungU'YacDin, calliog on the Government to suppress the 
"Boxen” and Cheand<foreign propaganda. 

Chinese troops were thereupon sent to the disturbed districts, with ta* 
aijuccio&s to rigidly auppresa all agitation; but the rebellion having 
increased, and the destruction of railway property and massacre of native 
Christians continuing, a force composed of 356 Briiisb, American, Italian, 
French, Russian, and Japanese officers and men wst sent into Peking. 

The atticiide of the Chinese Government towards the insurgents is 
apparently one of friendliuesa Prince Chiog, President of the Teung*l|* 
Yamin, hu bean superseded by Prince Tuan, fhther of ths Cro«n Prince, 
and a powed\il supporter of the " Boaen.'* 

. A relief column, consisting of foreign troops, under Admiral Sir )L 
Seymour, left 'I 1 en*tsin for Peking, but owing to Che complete destnicticm 
of the railway it Is isolated half*way. The Chinese are now bombaidlog 
'l'fen*tiin, and a relief force has been sent there from Taku. Chioe reigns 
in Peking, and it is reported that all the Legations have been destroyed and 
the German Minister killed. The Ministers are unable to communicate 
with the Adcnirala and ocher officers In charge of the relief column. 

Ob June 17 the Tika Feru opened fire on (he oomblned deeei, nhich 
returned the Are and blew up two forts, smd carried the other by afsanlc. 

An aapedldooary force, conebting of six battalicDS of oacive troops (nm 
IndU, nudar ffie cemmaud of Genl. Sir A. Geselee, is proceeding to China. 

Kobba '^ Ao agreement hu been concluded between Ruiiia and Korea 
whereby the latter grants to Russia a site for a coal depot and a naval 
hospital at Maiampho Harbour, and pledgee herieU not to alienate tbe 
Island of Ko*Je^o at the mouth of the harbour. 

jAfAtr.—The attitude of the Government in regard to the *'Hoxer” 
movement Is to co operate with tbe Buropean Powers on the spot. 

Eom.'^His Highness tbe Khedive left Alexandria on June a on a 
European tour. He arrived in England for a stay of about ten days 00 
June St, attended by Sir R. Wingate, Sir R. Rodd, Hassan Puha Aasen, 
Zeki Pasha, aad Da Martloo Pasha. 

Tbe Government bas aeked the Great Powers to give their aiunt to 
Issue of ^^1,700,000 preference Rock for tbe improvement and attention 
of the Goverament rulway system. 

Tbe Kile is rising steadily. 

SUOAK.—Msjor Peake, who bu bees engaged In opening tbe White Nile, 
bas reported that whilst he was in the Lado region be met Comreafidsnt 
CbslciD, of the Congo Free State Military Serrice. He went as far ai 
Lado In 4 gunboat, and tbaoce proceeded in the Uganda launch to Goodo' 
koro, Rejaf, ud Fort Berkeley, one of tbe northern posts of the Uganda 

ProtecSoniM 

The river appears navigable for gnnbosin to Bedden. Tbe clesring 
of the ^vdd hu now been completed in accordance with (he wisbee of Sir 
^MUkiD Garitlo, the Under Secretary of State for Fubbe Works. 

East Africa. — Tbe causes of Cbe Uganda railway strike were disaffec* 
tioD at the diUtorious of the Fay Department, tbe insuffideucy and dis* 
comfert of tbe accommodarion prorided for the atnployds, the bad quality 
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of the rstiorB, »nd lh9 «bitr«7 deeentiOD of suppUea io tr.nsit ov« the 
'“sir H. H. Johiuloo. H« Sp«'‘l Comoiaiener in 

hftt dnwn UP ft dimft ftffiwnenl triOi ibe Rftgeno and ch«6i of tbe country. 
Thet^otJ of the 10^ of Ugutdo. •> di.dnct (torn the 
« defined. The King «U in fiunr. re«i.e « fr«" 

GoTcmment, uid eJetie. -ill be peld to the Prime M.otoer, the 
luaiee, had the TtoMoret of the King'e reeeoaee. A ne- N.ure Coom I 
-T^hppoinled and t definite ey.tem of tuietioit di.m up. The chief. 
.e«n to be fhrourhbl, di.po.ed to«erd. them projected ch.ng«. 

c«l Cou.KV.-Mr. Schreiner tendered the re.«n.tK.n » 
on June .3. Sir J. Cordon Sprigg then formed a ne« <;*bmah 
Hr. Ro.e-lnne. e. Attomey-Generat. Thi. -ill be .upported by Me..r.. 

Schreiner and Salomon and iholr fbllowera. _ 

South ATaiCA.-The laet ne-i -e record^ ®“ ,*““1 , ^ 

la., number -a. tb, entry of I.ord RoberB into Biomabn^.^ ^e 
opening of regular train .ervice between that place and the Capfc vll 

®^^nnex.tion of the Orange Free State -a. proclaimed on May .8 at 
Bloemfontein by the Miliury Gorernor, General Fret,man, under rhe name 
of ihe Ortngft River Colocy. 

(Jenetal Joubert died ftt Prewrift on Mftxch a? 

OnAHOft RiVRit CoraONv.-Scvcrftl iwlftted Uoer commendoe 
giving trouble in the colony. Tbeir number in the Bethlebem 
itfttad to b« 7,000. OenoTftle Rundle tnd BrftbftW ftre oppeilflg 
Another Iftrge cotwnftndn of Free * Xg 

dettroyed fer«*l mlUe of teilimy oonh 

Lord Robert*’ coo»unl<»dOQ. Oewtftl KiMh«« ind Lord Met^en 
ongftgnd ibe comoMtmdo » Rhenortsr River on June a. * 

complete vtocry, tftidng thdi cftmp wd •cftnenng them lo 

A Boer fcrco nuclmd RpodivftV on June 7 ftnd lurrounded ^ 
powered the ith (bUliU*) Bftttftlion of the Derbyfthire reglmenty e toiftl of 
ftbout 650, including killed, wounded end pn*onew. . . 

One tbouiend five hundred Boer* here lurrendered to Gencrel Bfftbe 

in ihe Fickeburg diiirict. ..... ^ 

m en engftgeneut et Rooikr*n« Cowpendent Oliw w« bUed end 

Geaorel de Villien morteUy wounded. 

TftA«vAAU-The Biitlfth invftftioii of Ue Tr«isvi-a byo on ^y *4 
when^ Roberu’ anay croa.ed the V.H River at Paty.. Colcal 
HeaTT’* mounted infftoiry occuveed Vere«igwg. inu,nded 

The eoemy hmJ prepared «vet.l pomhon. -here they 
to oppo» na. but all -ere abandoned on the approeeb rf out tro^ 
LfagThi^advance GencraU French and Hamilton had aom. .ba.p 

^l^fu^^^^ldced on May 3.. -<* I-rd ^obett, 

hi, army the neat day. Tbe number of Britiah pnaooem ™ ^ 

officer, and 3,039 men j about 900 othtr, -ere nken away by the Boom 

“ oTSSfe^^a tbe memy under General Both, rented out adv«c^ 
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but oficr t twelve hours’ Sght wes defeated and Pretoria occupied. Mr. 
Kruger fled to Mschadodorp, i»hiiher all the stores were carried from 
Pretoria for removal to L^denbu^, which had beeo selected os the seat of 
the Boer Covemroent. 

After ihe lurreoder of Pretoria General Botha retired fifteen railes eut 
on me Middelburg road, where Lord Roberts attacked him on June it, 
and drove him eastward. 

We8t»?j Fkontikr,— Mifeking, which under Colonel <now Major- 
General) Baden*Powell bad withstood t siege of seven moniha, was relieved 
an May 17 by a fly log columri from the south, under. Colonel Mahon, 
which had been joioed wro dtyi prevloBily by Colonel Plumer's force from 
the north. Nirw miles from the town they were opposed by 1,500 of the 
enemy, who after five hours’ lighting were driven oft On reaching the 
town the combined relieving and invested forces attacked and drove the 
liners from their laagers. 

Sir Charles Warren, with 700 men, were surrounded at Paberapruit on 
May 30 by t,ooo rebels. The enemy were repulsed. 

Colonel Mahon’s force entered Ventersdorp on June and is now close 
to Potchafotrooic. 

C^ooel Plumar it adtvaadfig along the BltDds lUvar. 

Sir A. HuQtwr hat oompletad. the pidflcatioD of the Mai^co. Uchten- 
burg, and Bloeobof diecricts. He baa now received th« tumndec of 
KlerkidOTp together whh Geoeral Cronje. 

Major-General Baden-Po««ll is sdminliteriag the Malwsnl and Zeerust 
and Ruitenburg dittricta, and has already received the submiitlon of nearly 
a thousand burghers. He has paid a viilt to P/eiorU. 

Natal awd East PaoNViBit—On May rs General Buller advanced on 
the Helpmakaar Koad, occupying Dundee and’Glencoe on the 15th, end 
Newoastla on the 17th. His advance had been delayed on account of the 
deittuction of the railway- The enemy were found to be in considerable 
force about Lung's Nek and Majuba, which were bombarded by GeaL Clary. 

Flgbdag occulted from June fi to June 9, which retulted in the capture 
of Botha^e Pan and the eatraoce of the army info eh* Orange River 
Colony. The memy, aeebg that their poutioot were hime^ retired on 
StandeKoa, which place Generals HHlyard and Clesy are how oearing. 
The Boers are eetiaated to be S,ooo strong, and commaAded by Generals 
Christian Botha and Lucas Meyer. 

General Lytteltoo recuved the formal submitdon of the town and dis¬ 
trict of VVakkerstroom. 

WsCT Africa : KvMAtst. —On Match Sir V. Hodgson sent a detoch- 
aent of coettabulary to make an attempt to obtaio the "golden stool,” 
wUdi failed. Id the meantime oppontioa was organized at Kumanl when 
it was too late to recall the detachment, tad a coUisioo occurred, in which 
several were killed and wounded. Kumatu is still closely invested by the 
Ashamts. A relieviag force reached thue, making the total Dumber of 
troops about 450 f 450 odaers were between Cape Coast and Prahtu. aod 
500 more were on their way from Jobba. 

DireffecdoD bat spread among the northern tribes; Kings Tadueacd 
Cudjoe of Accra have been approached by the Aabantis. 
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At the end of >Uy the advance goerd, a relw^ng force under Lieol- 
Colonel wmcocka. commended by C^teio Hell, wes repubed el Kekofu, 
and withdrew to Eium^ Colonel Wlkocks, ec Preheu, cannot move 
for went of ceinen. TUt river Preh if m flood end hindert unneport 
Ueotenent Slew ivm el«> defeated end killed 

Cobnel Wllkmeoa from the eoulb, end Cepuio Hell from the north, 
iolned forcee, bet were repelled with too caweltiee el Doopoewi.^ 

The lewei edvlcee from the Ooremorof Gold Coeet, dated KumeMl, 
Tune 4, ii ihet the gerriion i> composed of 700 neiive troops under the 
commend of Major Morrle. who eniercd the town from th« north. Ruto* 
peent and ell ihe troops are on haU-ratjont; ihctr eteie of herUth is good. . 
but the native comrauniiy li in a iteie of dealitudoci- 
The Central Sudan expedition, under Bahop Tugwell, bai 
at Ukuiu. a place 43c miles in the Interior from L4goa, and x8o fmra 
Kano, which was expected to U retched *b<wt tot April. 

Moaocco,-Sid Ahmed ben Musa, the OmJ>d Vtoee. who I*" ^ 

rubd Morocco for the past yeen Ja the oame of ^ f 
Abdul-Arie, died on May .3 toi in the otyef Marakeah HaJ Sl-Mukhti^ 
Walld Abdullah ben Hamed has been appoinied Grand Visier. Abd.ei. 
Salim el Tasi, the Minisier of Finance, ia dead.* . 

Aw.>««.-A geol»»i.t h.. .x.mi«d . .~ct of cout.^, .ao m,le. m 
le»g.h. iD Or.-., proving th« it 1 . ««,dingl, rich in petroteun., M.ombl.ng 
the rich diairicia of Baku and CaUda, 

C-AW.D,^-An ...emp. -M n..dc on Aprii « 10 
dyiuttnii*.»lock on the Wdtod ChuI, fte oonnecOag link beWMO LnMi 
ir>-A And Oniario. and much damage was done. 

^ On April id a^wrrlble Are broke out at Hull, closely adjdnmg Ottawa, 
tod ipmad to the capital itself, while It deatroyed an eoormooi amouni of 

wh^dtyof HuU aod burned our a large aree erf 

Oiuwa Fifteen Ihoasand pemoni wem rendered homeless, whfle some 

live, -ere loM. The d.nuge i. e.iio..ed to exceed 

In the ComcDon. Sic W, Uoriet .nd Sir C Tupper both .poke o« the 
fitful otture of the cl.tnilj. end commended the vole of 
hnd been pu.ed Cot the .elief of the .offeter. u one 
oonnttT -odd endorre. A teUef fund hw eUo been rm.ed by the Lord 

April’. Budget .ho«d Ihu a» ^ 

gK.1 year i. Ihe l»rge.t in the hi.toty of the colony, TTw ..tpiu. of JW.o* 

■ i. the Bml 6 >na-M fo' »*“*■ 

w never bMter. The lot. 1 . of the «.l floheiy ere 350,000 the 

value of which li $doo,ooc, the largest emce i88a. 

The offidil organ of Ihe Bond Mmiitiy strongly adrocaMs ooioo with 

Reid, the gieu eo.ce..ion.ire, b« qu.rrelled -i^* 

Government, .od bu .topped d! indumid -ork ewepl -b.t 1. obliguorj 
under bis contract. 

■ 8w o<u artlsle, ^ 03. 
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S'ufffff/arj' of Events. 


Jamaica. —The fintl decree trensfen-ing the Jamtica railway to the 
Goyemment waa made in April by Chie/ Juirice Lifingatone. 

Au9raAL(A.^In April faat Mr. Chamberialn telegraphed to the Governora 
of the Auatralian colonies, aetting forth objections to the clause of the 
Commonwealth Bill reatricting the right of appeal to the Privy Council, 
pressing for amendment of the clause, and stating that it was the earnest 
desire of the Government that such an amendment might be carried out 
in the way most agreeable to Australian sentiment. To this the Premiers 
replied that the postponement of the Bill would be more objectionable 
than its amendment. They did not dlepute the Imperial right to emend 
the BiU, but urged that the voice of Austral Ians should receive the con* 
lidvation which a weighty rtfmnium demanded. They were not aathorUed 
to ecce pt amend men u. Popular feel (ag favours Mr. Chamberlal n amen d- 
ment. The righsof every subject to appeal to the Queen for justice Is a 
principle of the constitution of the Empire, and unless the Bill were amended 
Australia would be deprived of ihia great privilege. 

In May the Premier of Perth introduced a BUI proposing that the Bfll, 
ai amended by a cooferenoe of Pretniera, should be submitted to the 
peo^ AAn a second raadmg of the Federal SsabUng Bill in the 
>Vestera Australia LesUlarive AMembly on June $. it ws« dedded m 
di the date of the r^rtnAim on the Commonwealtb Bill for July ag. 

public opinion throughout Anstralfa Is ttnwglf opposed to sub jeering 
tbe right of appeal to the Privy Couodi to the consent of the Executive 
Govsrnmenu. 

A British Protectorate over the Tonga Islands wu proclaimed by 
Mr. Basil Thompioni the British Commiaiioner at Tonga, on May tp, 
and It Mine Island on April si. Sltsa for a eoal 1 ng*sution and a fortihed 
port hive been secured at Vavan Karbour. 

Tlie revenue of New South Walea foe the laat eleven months of the 
financial year shows an increase of on the figures of the cor* 

rteponding period of the preceding year. 

TheTasmaniaa Parliament wm opened oa April a*. ThsOoveruot, 
b bis speech, exprratsd his pkasure at the toyal^ of the TaiBaaiaDs in 
sending troops to South AMce, He also coogratulated tbe colony on its 
contbued prosperity. 

Niw ZtAWjrD.—The receipts for the part year shew the following 
mcreises on the prsrioua year: Castoroi, .^i4*i5So; stamps, 
land and incomc-Ux, ;^8,9ao; beer duty, £4^o$o ', raOwiyi, ;^js6,ioo •, 
K^sttwion fees, ;^SSO; marine rtveoue, ^£3,330; mlacellaoeous, £ 9 >S^ 
There la a decrease b the territorial revenue of 1,570. The following 
bereaset in the Customs department are to be noted : spirits, ^^ap.aoo; 
robacoo, j sugar, i goods ad twAwtw, ;£68,4oo j goods 

by weight. ^10,900; other duties, £9,960. 

Samoa.—I t is anticipated that Germany will have trouble La dealing 
with the natives io Upolu and Saveli. Maraafii expected a klngrtrlp tinder 
Oerraaa sovereignty, and » gready annoyed at his bilure to secure ft 
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deaths hAve beeo m o f ded duriiq this quarter oT the 
fbUowkDg'.-^Field'Mersbai Sir Dcoald Stewirt, one of the meet dls* 
tingaished ^Dglo'lndun soMiers oC the nign i-^Coiooel L, H. S. Jtmes, 
late ilil. (Afghan war 1S79);—Cokmel L B. Baoco, Indian Staff Corps, 
retired (B«Uaj7 1S5S, Afghan war iSSo, Bum iSSd'SS)Mr. Archibald 
Forbea, the wtil-koown war<orTeapoa<leiit l£r. A H. Gunter, i.ea, 
DiMnot Judge o( PeshawarMajor R. MoUeworth, a MOitatT iCoight of 
Windsor (Crimea)Genera] R Reony, cA.t., late 81st RegL (Mutiny, 
Sinara ea^liioo (858);—Colooel P. Kooiriea,late Bengal Staff Corpe 
(Mutlaf campaign, Sgypt lUa);—Captain and Brevet*hbjnr A. W. C* 
Booth, end Nortbemberland Fuailien, in South Africa (Hazara campaign* 
Nigeria^Colooel John Briggi (CrioMA. Mutiny);—Ueoteoant-Colonel 
R. P. Peanefather, a.a., Madraa (Ahyinett) Mr. /. O. Cerdery, ca.t., 
late Lca ;—Colonel W. B. UttsUyo, Um xa. (AfryodoJa);—Lteateoaot' 
General K. Wray, C.M.O., late t.» (Japao 1884) .w-Comiueodar O. Oom* 
firowoe* AM.I 04 * 0 . (Weat Coaet of Africa); S fr AMoao Mooey, Brieiib 
oaeihar of the CaisM it the P«^Uc Debt (hr $$ years m the ladiaa Civil 
Service) Captain P. A Scon, am. (Aoiaredc opedmon 1859!;—filea^ 
Admiral H. Caaspion, C.A (Criasea)Major-General R J. Bell, late 
105th RegtDiwan Bahadur Maoibhai Ji^hai, a distinguished member 
of the Gujarati Hindu communityCaptain W. P. Uiresdale, end Bait. 
Royal Irish Ridas (Tlrah) h-Oeoeral J. W. S. Smith* c.a (Crimea) 5— 
Major C K Sprttger, Cape Moo&ied Rifles (Ciielui and Oetka campaigns 
1877*78, BasusoUsd 1880*81);—Cotooel W. M. Duftbar, Use $4tb and 
seth Regts. (CrtoeA Modey, KaOr war ityl);—KajonGeeeoal F. ll 
Haultain, late Madras Staff Corpa (Boelhen Mstysws oempaige 1844^5); 
—Major F. T. Joeaa» kca of ffM BoA (CU&a 1860)7— 0 fr Jacobus P. da 
Wet, thrmerly Solickof-Oaeera] at the afrerwardi Chief Jonice la the 
Traatvaal b t88e-8x, aod latteriy acoog Chief JoiHoe of Ceylon MJm 
Hassaa AH Xhaa, the Amir Nisam, the oldest aod abieu of the Shah's 
Mto is ws i*-Bir K* Joho Haoaeo, fonssfly Chief Justice of tbs Sapteos 
Court for a^ JspaaGeoeral j. A. M. Macdonald, c*a, Iftte 

Bombay Smff Corpa (Mn 1857, CenOal India 1859, eto);—Bit John 
Hawkins Ragtrty, formerl/Chief Jostke of Ontario Fnncia Mariadio, 
*•»*, Senior Inspector of RaOwayiCapiaia F. L. Proiheto, tu 
Batt Welsh Regt, (Tirah aapadiaonary fetee 1897-98) 1—Colooel B. Y, 
Paei, formerly 85th Foot, afrerwaeda Brifrih Concular Ssrrfoa)—Qesuwai 
• Sfa*R. Wdtwaban, aca, (Syria 1840*41, Crimea);—The Zamerin of 
CtKcui;—Kaji Abdul Hussein of Shirax, head of rtie Bombay Per^ 
communityCaptwn A B. Bennal, Royal Warwick Regt. (Burma 1887*88); 
—Colonel R. Reid, late 98lh Regt. (PanjIb campaign *848*49, Ewoftai 
froDtier 1858)lieoieoam-Qeoenl J. E. T. KlcolU, Uie as. (Gwalior 
ompaiga 1843*44. Swleg 1845, Mniiny campaign); —Major - General 
7. a M. Giaac^ Use tU Bengal Cavalry (Mutloy campaign, Buodei' 
khand, Bhataa campaign 1865-66, Afghan war 1878-80) ;—Cofoo^ 1 - 
Ouieley, B®gal Army, retired (Paajib campaigo 1848^9. Mutiny caropaigu); 

_liebeebwager, Tt nl**" a.w.o,, aod Deputy Shaiff of Bombay; 

^ R. T. Goldmwriiy, late-Coveroof of foe Falkkod Islaods (Hutii^. 
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CentnJ India)Major J. W. D. Adait, laic 5tb Rcgt^Mudoy caroptign); 

—The Hawab Ghubun Ah»ad Khan, Ah mad i, formerly os Che Gwalior 
Coudcil r-K. H. the Rana Sahib of Porhandar jw-ColoncI A. S. U Hay, 
C.E fCrimet, Mutiny campaign, Oude iS5$'59)Major^neral H. R. 
Hope, C.a. (Afghan war 1878-80, Burma c886<89};-*Command«c the 
Hon, W. Gfiwiton, R.H. (Egypt 1883) ;‘*-“Colonel Cuthbert Barlow, late 
Lancaihire Regt. (Panjftb 1848-49, Mutiny campaign) j-^o)od«l W. A H. 
Hare. K*. (special lervice Turkey, Syria, and Cyprui)General U>rd 
Mark Kerr, o.c,u. (Crimea, Mutiny campaign) ;-^o«ral C C, Drury. 
Bengal Staff CorpiMaJor-GeMtal J. F. BiebardaoD, C.B., Bengal Army 
(Multan 1846,'Burma 1854-56, Mutiny campaign)Captain L. Bantow, 
ii,M. (Chlaa 1853*56) i—Brigadier^urgeon UeuwnaBKkJJonol W. Center 
(Lahore Medical School); — Captaia 0 . Q. Seagrin, Royal GarrUon 
Artillery (Burma i885-89, Zhob Valley expedition 1890, Etazal ^eld Force 
(89a, Waziriitan 1894-95) ;—Profeieor W. Vaailev, Profeeeor of Chben 
at St. Pet^reburg and an authority on Buddhiam H^Colonel Sir D. David* 
eon, IC.CD., late Bombay ArmyLieuieeAnt Colonel Sir P. T, A, Hervey- 
Balburet (Crimea) j—G^tain T. A FUeb«r, a sod Midru Infantry (Burma 
188549) h—UeofieDaM-^lonei A, B, Hayei, lite 1U4.M.C. (A%han war 
187840, Sudan 1889) ;<^Lieutenaot*Colonel J. C G. Price, fimneriy 
Be^l ArtlBaiy (Mutiny campaign) )-«M^or W. H, Alien, La.c. (A%baa 
war, HortE-Weat Frcpwier of ladk, Maaud Wariri expedidon t88i, Sudan 
1885, North Frontier of India, Luihal and Cbln-Loahai eapodiUoni 
1889*90, laaiai 1890, Chlffal relief 18^5)Captmn J. M. Middlemiat, 
Deputy Xaepector-General of the Gold Coaat Coaaiabnlary y^^Surgeon* 
Major T. A. ?. Marih (fiurmt 1885*87) ;~Mr. C H. Craufbrd, 
lately Sub • Cemmiiaioner for the But Africa Protectorate (•••Coloael 
7. Rogare, &8., A.a&, Exactor of Supplies of the Egyptian Army (Egypt 
188a, Sudan 1884, Dongola 1898) ;~Sir G. A Parker, late Madras Cl^ 
Service ;^Miie Mary KiogsJey, a diatiDgultbed uthoreai and West AMeu 
nvelier,'^Admiral K. J« BlooriSeld (Syria 1840, Baltic 1854) ;—X 4 eueaMA^ 
(koeral Sir 9 . Uatekail (Crimea, Zulu war 7879)Mt^or-Oeoerel T. L. 
Still (Criaet)hir. AUM Caiilard, C-u-a., XHitctor-Geaen] of Egyptian 
Cuftotti, and formerly Poecmaiter*Geaeral of BgyptDr. J. F. Sainor, 
Acting Chief Medical Officer of the Gold Coajc Colony—Rev. F. G. 
Lugaid, one of the oldest clergymen on the eccleeiastkal eetabliahmeot of 
the old East India Company ;*^Captaia C. S. Maguire, Gold Coast 
Conatabulary, killed in the Ashanti operatiooa Captain Hugh Galloway, • 
Royal Lancaster Regt., attached to the States Guides of the Malay 
PeniQiula^-^Lotd Loch (Sutlej, Crimea, Cbba);—Lieut-Colonel A 
Ariaios, X.D., y.a.c-8-i., Adroioistcative Medical Officer in Rajputaoa;— 
Lord Motiioo (Indian Mutiny)Captalo C E. Maguire, Gold Coast 
Coostabulacy y-*-Ma]or 43 eaeral H. D. Slade (Crimea, Chine, 1860);-* 
Major-General J. StiB, sua (Crimea),—Captain M. Wilson, Weec AMcea 
Field Force of the Niger Territoriea. 
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THE DESIRABILITY OF A 
. DEFINITE RECOGNITION OF THE 
RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION IN INDIA* 

By R. Maconach(b» 

Ute Lct., 

1. CDffwh«e»7 ^ hardly hope when eolidlin^ your readere’ 

atteotioa eo a difficult and thorny fubjecc to 
ofSt nta gQ without erokh^ triticlsoi, without meee- 
io^ perhaps strong ^^osition to the views advanced. It 
seems welt, therefore, co say at the outset, and to earnestly 
beg them to believe, that my .purpose in starting such a 
discussion is with the view of promoting a direct and 
practical benefit to India. And in pursuing that purpose. 

1 shall not wlctin^y say anything calculated to hurt the 
religious sentiments of any of yoor readers. My own 
rdigtous position, indeed, is that of a bumble believer in 
the ^mple evangelistic truths of the Bible, accepting the 
Lord Jesus Christ as my Saviour from and its conse¬ 
quences. and bolding the execution of His command to 
evangelise the world to be the greatest and most necessary 
of all human duties. Yet the preaching of the Gospel must 
ever be carried on with meekness and padence no less dian 

* lot iatetwting dhccisoo oo this paper. «ee tbe *' Proceedu^ of ^ 
Ae Eftst India Asebdadoa,” ebewbere in ^ K^riew. 

TBERI> SratSS.' TOl* X. 
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with boldness and franknws; ic is a spiritual work, which 
must be undertaken and prosecuted in entire dependence 
on the Holy Spirit, and no real help can be obtained from 
the arm of earthly power or official influence. It is my 
conviction that the cause of religious truth in India would 
be injured, not advanced, if Government should attempt 
either directly or indirectly to proselytlae. This statement 
of personal opinion, which might otherwise seem unneces¬ 
sary, may be condoned as intended to prevent misunder* 
standing, and so to clear the ground. 


Soundness of view and a well-balanced con- 
tha Hisiorieti dusion on the subject proposed for considers- 
QoattM ^ C793 tlon will be facilluted if we briefly refer to the 
policy pursued from time to time by the British 
Government in India with regard to religious questions 
generally. The £ast Indian Company bad been in India 
for eighty years before it wis thought necessary to have 
a church even for its English servants. When the Charter 
of the Company was renewed in X793, an attempt was made 


by Mr. Wilbcrforce to provide for the " religious and moral 
Improvement of (he inhabitants of the British dominions in 
the East’’: but though a resolution to this effect was carried 
in the House of Commons, the Company succeeded ia 
having the clause struck out which was drafted to give 
expression to the resolution in the Act, and the Bill passed 
without it From that date till 1S13 (here actually reigned 
a Government policy forbidding the presence of xnissbnaries 
at all in British India, and the consequence was that the 
first attempts to reach non-Christians there under our rule 
had to be made from the Danish settlement at Serampore, 
In tSt3, however, on the renewal of the Charter, the efforts 
of Mr. Wilbcrforce were more successful than before, A 
resolution was carried in the House of Commons, and 
embodied in the new Charter Bill, " That it is the duty of 
this country to promote the interest and happiness of the 
native inhabitants of the British dominions in India, and 
that such measures ought to be adopted as may tend to 
the Introduction among them of useful knowledge and of 
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etligious and moraJ impfovemeoL That in furtherance of 
the above objects .sufficient faedities shall be afforded by 
law to persons desirous of going to» and remaining in, 
India for the. purpose of accomplishing those bMevdeot 
designs. ' 

“ P.rovided always that the authority of the Local Govern¬ 
ments respecting, the intercourse of Europeans with the 
interior of the country be preserved, and that the principles 
of the British Government on which the natives have hitherto • 
relied for the free exercise of their religion be inviolably 
maintained.'* 

Thu wis the rime, iccording' to Professor Seeley, "when 
the Brahmanicsl period comes to aa end, and England pre¬ 
pares to pour the civilisation, Christianity, and science of 
the West Into India." It is to be noticed, however, that 
while the defeated clause in the Bill of 1793, and the clause 
actually passed in i8t3 alike recognise (1) the duty of this 
country to promote the interests and happiness of the 
peoples of India, and (s) the duty of adopting such 
measures as may lead to their religious and moral improve¬ 
ment, there is no mention in the later Act of requiring the 
Court of Directors themselves "to send out lit and proper 
persoM" to act as missionaries. These words were actually 
used in the draft clause In 1793, but the idea of ofSeial 
missionaries was wisely given up. There still remains the 
reaffirmation of the duty of England to see to the " religious 
and moral ’’ improvement of the peoples of India. So far 
as I am aware this principle has never been repudiated by 
the British Parliament. 

S LMcr Pr». There have been, however, two later oro- 
Uniimi D*. ftouftcements of great importaocc, the first m 
point of time being the Educational Despatch 
drafted by Sir C Wood and Issued by the Court of Directors 
in July, 1854. Tbis nouble document has been now for 
nearly fifty years the basb of the official pedky of Govern¬ 
ment education in India, and its leading > provisions are 
(i) the rec^nitioa of the duty of Goveroment to promote r 
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education ; (2) the preference given to European rather 
than to OrienUl arts, science, philosophy, and literature; 
(3) the establishment of Universities in India; (4) t^e 
establishment of an adequate system of primary schooU 
throughout the country 5 (5) development of the granc-m- 
aid system in the hope and with the intention that it will 
eventually do away with the necessity of having Govern¬ 
ment schools under direct management; and (6) the 
‘maintenance of religious neutrality. It is this last point 
with which we are at present primarily concerned. 

Dealing with a social problem which affected 
so many hundreds of millions, it was absolutely 
D«p.ioiiofi8s^ our Government, as a prudent 

and eonciliatory benefactor, to write over its school poruU 
in unmisukable character the policy of “No official p^e- 
lytism'*—to abstain from all such acts in Its educational 
policy as might lead the Indian peoples to fear that its 
power as a Government was going to be used to constrain 
them to give up their hereditary religions In favour of 
Christianity. The public outcome of the principle must 
depend on two factors : first, the intention of Government, 
which may. be taken as constant; secondly, the fears, or 
suspicions, or apprehensions, of the people, which certainly 
are a varying quantity, diminishing generally, however, with 
every Increase of intelligence, and with growth of confidence 
in the good faith of our tdmmiscradon, The leading passage 
on the point is ptr^raph 84, which begins thus i 

'•84. Considerable rnisapprehmion appears to 
exist as to our views with respect to religious 
instruction In the Government msticutlons. Those 
institutions were founded for the benefit of the whole 
population of India; and in order to effect their 
object It was, and Is, indispensable that the educa- 
don conveyed In them should be exclusively secular.” 

A little consideration will, I think, show that the object 
of the whole paragraph is to allay any apprehension lest 
the Government school should be used as an offidal prose- 
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lytizing agency; in face, this is meotsoned in so many words 
a Utite further on. The Government was ready to recognise 
and allow the practice of putting the Bible “in the libraries 
of colleges and schools," and the pupils being able freely 
to consult it," with the remark “This is as it should be. 
:There is. in fact, throughout the despatch no trace of 
hostility to religion, or to the influence of religion. The 
history of missionary work in India shows at times unfair 
and unworthy hindrance-and opposition offered to Indian 
converts by Englishmen forgetful of the highest traditions 
and privileges of their race, but these have been only partial 
and isolated acts. Yet this is better, and better, too, the 
cruel and persistent persedution undergone in many cases 
at the hands of relatives and neighbours, than the dangerous 
gift of official help. Truth shines out the purer and clearer 
through the discipline of pain. 

Paragraphs s8,3s, and 34 all contain expres- 
V."* »ioiu showing. I submit, that " religious neu- 
tnJity'’ is considered to be absiioeoce front 

religious proeelyosm. Paragraphs 53.. 5^ ^ 57 
same way all refer to “religiouB neutrality" as avoiding 
any appearance of proselytising in favour of any particular 
religion, and nothing more. The remark may be ventured 
that the negative lurking in the word " neutrality might 
give rise to the idea that Government itself had no reli^on 
of its own, but this concluaion it not warranted. " Religious 
impartiality" would be a clearer term, expressing, as it 
appears to me. all that was intended. 

But the point 1 wish to press on your kind 
attention is that thU time-hononted declaration 
of educational policy gives great prominence 
to the educanon of morals, as being even more 
important than the mere instruction of the intellect Para¬ 
graph 2 says; “ It is ooe of our most sacred duties to be the 
means, so far as in us Ues. of conferring upon the natives of 
India thoae vast motal and material blessings which flow 
from general diffusion of useful knowledge, and which India 
may under Providence derive from her connectioo, with 
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England,” Again, in paragrapt 3, we read; '*We have 
moreover always looked upon education as peculiarly icn- 
portanc, because calculated not only co produce a higher 
degree of incellecCual fitness, but to raise the moral character 
of those who partake of its advantages/' Paragraph 7 has 
the education which we desire to see extended In India is 
that which has for its object the diffusion of the Improved 
arts, science, philosophy, end literature of Europe—In short 
of European knowledge.” Paragraph 77 speaks of the high 
moral tone which pervades the general literature of Europe. 
Paragraph 83 emphasizes the importance of female educa> 
tion as giving a special impulse to the educational and moral 
tone of the people. 

Surely, tn view of these quotations, it is 
^ itm clear that (he framers of the despatch regarded 
^ the moral side of educadon as an essential 

object and feature of their great scheme, and it does noe 
seem too much to say that they would have shrunk from 
the idea of developing an educational training which should 
have immoral effects on the people they desired so heartily 
and generously to benefit. Further, if we look at the 
repeated mention of the help and guidance of Providence, 
in paragraphs s and 99—chat is'to say, both at the beginning 
and end of this State document—it is obvious what they con- 
eidered to be the basis of all morsdity. The first main point, 
then, of this paper is that the Educational Despatch of 1854, 
while intended at all coats to clear the Government from 
any suspicion of proselytizing In favour of Christianity, was 
written with full consciousness of the necessity to secure 
for the people a moral education as distinguished from mere 
instruction of the intellect, and we are warranted in believing 
that the authors would have regarded it as a lamentable 
result of lbeir system if youths studying in the Government 
institutions'should develop, as a consequence of instruc¬ 
tion received from. Government teachers, immorality in 
principles of thinking, to say nothing of scepddsm or 
atheism. 
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t UMt ?r^ The other pronouncement of religious policy 

aooaceiDtti^W |g^ coutsc, Her Majesty's ProcUmation, 
isiiitd 00 the transference of the Government 
of India to the direct rule of the Crown. The well-known 
words must be once more quoted; 

Firmly relying Ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, 
We disclaim alike the right and the derire to impw Our 
convictions on any of Our subjects. We declare it to be 
Our Royal will and pleasure that none be in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by reason of their 
religious faith and observances, but that all alike shall 
enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law; and 
We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in 
authority under Us that they abst^n from all interference 
with the religious belief or worship of any of Our subjects, 
on pain of Our highest displeasure." There is an interesting 
passage in Mr. Stock's admirable work, the "History of 
the Church Missionary Society" (Chapter XLV 10 » » 
which some side-HgJits are thrown on the pr^>amdQ of the 
Prodamatioo, and Its recc^iwi among those interested in 
the evangelisation of India. It must ever be a joy to all 
Christians to know that the simple and dear avowal of the 
Chrisdan belief of their Queen was made by the hand and 
in the words of the Queen herself; and with reference to 
the remarks made above about " religious neutrality;’ it is 
Instructive to leam that Her Majesty struck out the word 
•'neutrality" in the draft submitted to her. The word 
"interference" must, as Mr. Stock rightly obscrvea. be 
interpreted by the leading word "impose," used In the first 
sentence of the paragraph i both refer to the use of authority 
or of official influence to put pressure or compulsion on the 
minds of Indians. The Proclamation is not uafavoural^e 
to the cause of truth, but truth muse win its own way; and 

this is sound and good. 

After these remarks on the professed policy 
ui'of *Ooverament in educadonal matters, the 
SSi Atosi inquiry naturally arises, How far has that 
polky been carried out in practice ? Part of 
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the reply to this question is obvious. If by observing 
religious neutrality is meant doing nothing which iQ the 
natural course of human affairs shall have an adverse effect 
on any religion prevalent in India, then it must be said 
that the British Government has not been religiously 
neutral. But it is equally plain that it never can be neutral 
in this sense. The abolition of Suttee in 1830 under Lord 
William Bentinck was carried out in spite of the protests of 
at least some Englishmen, who said that the change was a 
distinct interference with the Hindu religion. Instruction 
in even the common facts of physical geography is 
dangerous to the authority of any religious system which 
teaches as a matter of faith that the world is flat. The 
railway regulations, which, as an ordinary thing, allow 
men of high and low q^ce to sit on the same seat; the 
munidpal water supply, wbWt provide* water from one 
hydrant for the Brahmin and Sudra alike; the liberal and 
levelling spirit of the Law Couecs, which treats the liberty 
and civil rights of a Pariah with the same respect as those 
of a Raja—all these, and other administrative measures of 
which these may be taken as instances and types, have a 


strong though quiet effect in weakening the influence and 
working power of the institution (which is quite as much 
religious as social) of caste.Whether we will it or not, 
our English system of goveroing India muse of itself prove 
a strong solvent of many points bf the Hindu if not the 
Muhammadan religious system. This fact alone is suf* 
ficient to show that the extreme meaning put on the phrase 
" religious neutrality ” by some controvmiaiisCs was never 
iateaded by the authorities who gavq it currency. 

The special effects of the educational system 

iQ. ^ -A i_ 

as»s>4<a*Bda' QQ beyond this indirect innuence—they are 
ao hmq &«• so marked, and so generajly prevalent as to 
be f^rly reckoned the normal and natural 
consequences of the teaching given in Government schools. 
The testimonies on this point are numerous and worthy of 
respect Macaulay himself dedarod that '‘no Hindu who 
has reedved an English education ever remaiw stneerdy 
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attached to his rdigioo.'* Mafl7 others speak even more 
strongly than this, but it will be sufiicxent to quote a 
passage written long ago in a Bombay native paper, the 
earnest tone of which proves its sincerity. *' Education 
provided by the State simply destroys Hinduism ; it gives 
nothing in its place. It is founded on the benevolent 
principle of 'non-interference with religion, but in reality it 
is the nefotion of God in ti/e. Christians holding a faith 
pure and rational in its essentials may receive the highest 
education, and be only the more confirmed in their faith. 
But education must destroy idolatry, and State education 
in India, benevolent in its Idea, pracdcaily teaches atheism.” 
This uteeraAce of a Aon«Christian thirty-six years ago has 
been more than once quoted in England, but it is so 
reasonable, as well as pathetic, that it is still worth hearing. 
The sad fact is that it accords only too closely with the 
personal experience of those of us who have been in India, 
and have httn interested in the students of Government 
schools. What can be worse for a country than that its 
youth, just at the age when impulses are oatorally generous 
and wans, should have Its instincts o( reverence and worship 
undermined, and ootblog given for those iostiDcts to stay 
on—.nothing positive supplied to the oiind at a stage when 
it specially craves and needs positive teaching and help ? 
It must be always remembered that our Government in 
India is in a unique position: aoal^es drawn from the 
liberal constitutions of Western sutes are entirely mislead¬ 
ing. England has s tutelary relation towards India which 
carries with it a special and very heavy respoosMity. It 
is dlfBcult CO imagine a graver piece of unintentional irony 
than the utterance of a beoevoleot Governor-Gen eral like 
the Marquis of Ripon, who, preriding over a system of 
cducatkm which teaches no religion, earnestly declares (as 
he did on his first tour after taking office) that no system 
of education is satisfactory without religion. 

Reverriog now to the positive aim professed 
liT? Sas la the Educational Despaah, vis., the “ educa- 
uTwSi-S tkm of morals,” which was to be pursued 
uc.der die n^ative condition of *‘rdi^ous 
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neutrality," I do not propose to dwell at length on the 
thesis that there can be no education of morals in the 
truest sense without religion. It is a narrower but suf¬ 
ficiently wide proposition to state that as a fact under the 
Government system of education no appreciable rise in 
morality can be observed, Undoubtedly» and we cannot 
be too thankful for this—undoubtedly the system of educa¬ 
tion pursued in mission schools has had a fa^reaching 
effect on the state of popular morality even among those 
who have not openly professed themselves Christians. 
But this only throws into darker relief the evil wrought by 
the Government schools—the success indeed of the one is 
as marked as the failure of the other. Sutistics on such a 
point arc not to be had, but I think it right to give my 
personal testimony that whenever I met any young roan in 
India who teemed above his fellows in morality, inquiry 
always, as far as I can remember, elicited the fact that he 
had either been at a mission school or had come in some 
way under the personal influence, if not the teaching, of a 
missionary. I do not wish to impose my experience on 
anyone; it may be taken for what it is worth. I will only 
add that throughout my twenty-five years’ service in India 
1 felt strongly drawn towards students as a class, and I 
received from time to time expressions of their sense of 
freedom and sympathy ia our intercourse. 

The results thus far of our consideration of 
fttf—pSkS^S the facts would seem to be that while our 
Government professed honesdy its intention 
niMMoitJUr. observe “religious neutrality," it has not 
been able to do so, and that while the hope was honestly 
entertained of important improvements in public morality, 
this, so far as attempted by the educadon in Government 
schools, has not been realized. Other beneficial influences 
may have accomplished something, but the official system 
of education has done nothing, or worse than nothing. 
Let us now try to see whether there is not “ a better way. 
In offering the suggestions &at follow, 1, of course, must 
expect criticism. The matter is undoubtedly difficult, but 
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no progress is possible without discussion, and I hope I 
have made it clear that I speak In no heat or bitterness. 
But I do feel this. I am deeply—I will even dare to say 
intensely—interested in the welfare of India. No one can 
spend the best years of his life among its people without 
having them very near his heart. And I see what 
seems a gigantic evil growing in the country—acknow¬ 
ledged as such in many quarters. The question must 
plead at least for an attempt at answering. Is there no 
remedy ? 

Forty years ago the questicMi was publicly 
lb* at^ed whether the Bible should not be taught 

in the Government schools* attendance, of 
pctAiAbi*. course, being voluntary during the Bible 
lesson. This was answered in the negative, not by reason¬ 
ing, but by authority. When the Duke of Somerset had 
made an elaborate speech in the House of Lords in favour 
of the measure, it was defeated without discussion by Lord 
Brougham moving the previous question. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, himself a thorough-goii^ advocate of Bible 
teaching, said of the controversy " there was a good stand- 
up 6ghti an d our party were defeated, mainly, I think, on 
two grounds—a fear of even the appearance of religious 
pressure, and a fear of drifting into a State Church in 
India.” Much as I should prefer this plan, were It practic* 
able, I am reluctantly driven to the.conclusion that under 
present circumstance it is not so. 

,4. seB.eibi« In offering an slcernadve suggesdoa I do 
not claim-«dier I wish to disclaim—any 
Crtdginality. Personal experience, verifted in 
this respect over and over again in questions 
ot public interest, shows that in the present state of widely 
diffused and educated intelligence the same idea strikes 
many minds independently at or about the same time. 
This has become such a fixed Impression with me, that 
whenever I seem to gather new light in thinking on a 
pubUc quesuon, the e^ectation also arises of seeing my 
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ide^ mooted in the press from some other quarter. In 
the present Instance I should like to think that 1 am merely 
voicing what is passing in many other minds, as this would 
increase the chance of something practical being attempted. 
And this hope has received striking confirmation during 
the last few weeks, as I find that my main suggestion has 
also occurred to no less a person than the Metropolitan of 
India, who has spoken about it in public at Calcutta. The 
remedy for the present lamentable state of things is that 
Government, acting, os it were, in Icco parsntis toward all 
students in Government schools, should dogmatically teach 
the existence and the active government of God as the 
Moral Ruler of the world. These facts should be treated 
as principles underlying and governing all other teaching \ 
referetice to them should be habitus), though not needlessly 
obtruftve. What is wonted Is rather to 6U a noticeable 
and hideous gap In our system of instruction than to push 
religious teaching to the front with any idea of further 
aggression—to resume, as it were, a normal and natural 
mode of teaching rather chan to choose a new one. Ic Is 
well known that hicherco the reading of English books has 
given some difficulty to Government teachers; many 
passages have had to be modified, and in some coses, 
especially in poetry, the effect has been grotesque, not to 
say ridiculous. The “ high tone ” so emphatically praised 
b the Despatch of 1854 os choracterisiog European litera¬ 
ture depends for its value and constancy on the diffused 
atmosphere of religious infiuence which, thanks to Christi¬ 
anity, pervades for the most part our famous English 
books. How to teach English literature effectively with- 
' out reference to religion is indeed to me a puzsle. Not 
one of our greatest authors, none of our finest poems, none 
eveo of our first-class novels can be understood without 
habitual reference to the Divine Creator, the Maker and 
SuStainer of all things material and spiritual. Difficult as 
religious teaching may be, its difficulties are at least honest, 
whereas at present our policy is both ineffective and incoB' 
sistent The Christian consciousness of our nation, ag 
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embodied in the historic utterances of our rulers, is not 
content (thank God that it is so () with anything less than 
the moral and religious improvement of the people of 
India; and yet our educational system, by its timid exclu¬ 
sion of the name of God from its books, and its refusal to 
use the religious instinct in training the schoolboy mind, 
renders itself unable to accomplish one of the chief purposes, 
if not the chief purpose, aimed at by its originators. You 
can never by teaching a boy the ordinary facts of intellectual 
instruction make him really better morally; you can give 
him quicker perception as to what is beneficial to him In 
a worldly way; you can make him a cleverer man, and if 
he is bad, you can make him a worse and more dangerous 
roan, but as for real morality, unless you arc allowed to 
refer to God as the ultimate power, the Judge whom no 
liar or thief can escape, the Father whose love and ap¬ 
proval are worth far more than any triumphs at school or 
in the world, unless you can give a solid basis to the idea 
of duty, the “ Categoric Imperative " which whispers, and 
will take no refusal, Thou must unless this is allowed 
to the educator, he wants, as has been well said, the 
fulcrum on which the lever of any moral teaching can act. 
All this is, I hope with many of us, the A B C of educa¬ 
tion ; but it needs to be asserted persistently in connection 
with our present subject. The Government of India, pro¬ 
fessing to seek certain ends in education, have taken a 
course which can never obtain those cods. Their policy is 
absolutely ineffective. 

The present educational arfaogemeats arc 
f licra* also inconsisc^t By our support of grant in 
aid schools we do in effect, though not m 
theory, give assistance to mission—that is, to religious- 
education. I do not want to sec this changed; it is fair, 
and distinctly economical, as Government.obtains in return 
for the very moderate grants allowed a far better system 01 
teaching, and a fax more extensive social influence of the 
highest class than they wiU ever do in any other way. I 
only poirtt out that the method -is mconsisteot with the 
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misUketi and timid policy in the official schools.* Again, 
our leading rulers and statesmen never hesitate publicly to 
acknowledge the overruling and beneficent power of 
Providence as effectuating all their efforts for the good of 
the Indian peoples, and yet we mutilate our school books 
to prevent them from seeming to persuade too strongly in 
favour of God's existence, Kls goodness and truth. A 
more "lame and impotent conclusion" for a Government 
which really desires to be beneficent can hardly be 
imagined. 

Before referring to the practical difficulties 

t6. CtoerkI , ^ \ t » • j 

PMicion «r ecr (so far as 1 can see them) that may be raised 

Covtrfiooac ie ^ , , < « i i « ««« 

ladii w Monj tgainst this proposal, 1 should like to note 
what I conceive to be the general position of 
the British Government in India as arising from the facts 
of history. It is entirely uofalr to liken it to the adminis¬ 
tration of a country like Great Bric^, or the United States 
of America, which must be more or less democratic. We 
English in India are the working delegates of Providence, 
put there for certain purposes, which It is our wisdom, and 
our safety, to carryout. Among these the moral enlighten¬ 
ment of the* peoples committed to our charge " (the phrase 
is, so to speak. Parliamentary) is one of the chief, and we 
are to pursue that purpose in the best way we can. Popu¬ 
larity of procedure is irrelevant except so far as unpopu¬ 
lar ity« or popular suspicion, might hinder our plans. 1 
deprecate any such a pricri objection as that we have no 
right/' etc. We have not only a right, but it is our duty, 
to do what we can for the moral benefit of India, the only . 
question being, What are the practical difficulties ? 
tj. Tbe 6/*t The first point is, How far would popular 
s'^P^cion prevent success? This factor of 
suspicion has already been alluded to as 
inconstant and varying; its real power has often been 
mistaken; disturbances at times prophesied as certain to 
arise from it have not occurred, while at other times, It 
must be admitted, unreasoning panic has been exhibited 
which could not have bqen foreseen. We are, f think it 
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may be said, more inclined on the whole to over-caucious- 
ness in our proceedings, through an habitually exaggerated 
idea of this element in our administrative problems. But 
as matters stand nowadays we are probably in a better 
position than we ever have been- The people* of India 
liave had a long experience now, not only of the* power,' 
but of the general fairness, of our Government, and so far 
93 there is any intelligent opinion at all in India, it is able 
CO understand that we do not officially proselytize. There 
is, however, something more, and something much to our 
purpose. Directly opposite to the negativeness of Govern- 
meat teaching, the positive system of religious education m 
mission schools has among other indirect beoefiu produced 
such a comparative enlightenment that hardly any who 
stand forth as public teachers at the present day, whether 
through the Press or otherwise, care to profess principles 
ocher than those of theism. There are. it is true, a few 
erratic utterances in the way of Agnosticism, borrowed 
mostly from a certain not very influential class of writers m 
England, but as a fecter of public opinion they may be 
wisely disregarded. In thU respect we sand at a distinct 
advantage just now, that while the Muhammadan from his 

religion ought always to be a firm theist the Hindu (I 
wish to speak without offence), studying his religious books 
under influences of English thought, also declares that they 
teach the existence of a supreme Being who rules the 
world, It is a significant and pleasing face to read in the 
Press that lately, on the receipt at Delhi of the news of the 
celief of Ladysmith and the capture of Croaje at Paardebei^:, 
a crowded meeting wa, held in the Town Hal with great 
thusiasm. and loyal speeches were made leading to a resolu¬ 
tion which was carried unanimously i “ A vote of tbanks w 
the Deity for having granted victory to the British arms. 
If this represents the better side of public feeling—and we 
believe that it does-^urely our Government would not 
tpo much in advance of popular opinion when dogmati^y 
teaching theism in its schools. I believe that if , done 
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quietly, without any concealment on the one hand, and 
without any unnecessary parade on the other, above all, 
without sounding big trumpets to herald a revolution In 
Government policy, the matter could and would be 
effected without any disturbance worth regarding, even in 
the noisiest part of public opinion—the newspapers. The 
measure should be treated, not as a revolution as regards 
the aim and idea of Government teaching, but as a change 
In the method of accomplishing its aim. A judiciously 
framed circular might issue in the Educational Department 
drawing attention to the complaints made by natives of 
intelligence and moral worth of the tendency in Govern¬ 
ment scholars to become irreligious, pointing out that this 
was very far from what was ever wished by Government, 
that the basis of all morality must be based on the acknow- 
ledgmenc of a Divine Governor of the world, end that 
while Government must Inflexibly adhere to Its often pro* 
claimed policy of not using official influence in the direction 
of favouring any particular system of religious doctrines, 
there is no reason why Hindus and Muhammadans in 
coming to Government schools should miss the only sound 
basis ofethics, and should be misled to think chat the influence 
and prestige of Government inclined to the side of Irrellgion. 
Heads of departments and educational officers generally 
might be directed co take care that this does not happen, 
and'while abstaining aa before from teaching the special 
doctrines of Christianity, they should be careful that no 
encouragement to Irrellgion should be wrongly derived 
from Government school education. Together with this 
negative declaration there should be issued in every 
province either a New Moral Reader, drawn up in English, 
or where, as I believe is the case in some provinces, there 
Is such a text-book already, it should be carefully revised so 
as to bring into systematic prominence the great facts of 
God’s existence, His power and benevolence toward His 
creatures, and His alUprise, all-righteous government of tbe 
world. 
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18. Pxtciieti doubt there will be practical difficulties 

settling the actual form of the teaching— 
the how much and the proportion of each 
fact to be given, the style of composition to be adopted; 
whether it should be catechetical, a series of quotations or 
extracts from great English authors, or whether it should 
be only a brief summary of categorical statements. Prob¬ 
ably the best form would be a combination of all three. 
But these are questions of detail, and in dealing with tliem, 
as really in the treatment of the whole matter, if taken up 
with prudent determfnatbn, difficulties would prove much 
smaller in practice than in theory, affording another Iq' 
stance of the maxim Solvitur ambulando.'' Once let us 
realize the seriousness of the present state of things, and 
the needlessness of it—that is to say, that we have a 
remedy to our hand if we will only use it, given these facts, 
and there will be no difficulty in the way chat cannot be 
easily got over. 

19. larBnM of Meanwhile, as an instance of what has 

actually been done under circamscances of 
ordinary difficulty, when the 
gives the teaching, I would cite the 
lectures of the late Chester Macndg:bten, Principal of the 
Rajkumar College, Kathiawar, from i 870*189s* Some, 
probably many of you, know the book 5 but if so you will, 

1 am sure, pardon my reference to it. it speaks of a life 
flot blazoned on any conspicuous page of the world’s history, 
hut given up with a noble, unshrinking devotion to patient 
work in that corner of the world-vineyard where the man 
was put, and it tells of a reward better than feme—of grati¬ 
tude and love from those for whom and among whom he 
worked—the princes and nobles of Kathiawar- The lectures 
were given Sunday by Sunday (the day of leisure in the 
CoU^eX and they deal with subjects which to ordinary 
ideas might seem beyond the limit of school-teaefaingr 
Th^ are thirty-three papers, and they include among their 
topics '• The Presence of God.” ‘\Faith,” “ Prayer,” “ Ducy^t 
THraD SSRIES. VOL. X Q f, a* 
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“Purity/' “Home/’ “Money,” “Eojo3mient,” “Medita- 
ibn," " The Last New Year." 

This is how he treats the fact of God’s existence: 

“ We all alike believe that God exists—I may say we are 
sure of it, Whether His name be Parameshwaror whether 
His name be God, we all believe that there is one omnipo- 
teac holy Creator of all things, who is not only King over 
heaven and earth, but also the Father and loving Protector 
of us and all whom He has created. We believe that 
whatever is good and pure, whateyer is holy and true, 
comes from Him who alone is perfection, and that all that 
is good in us He cherishes and loves, and all that is bad 
He hates and resists." 

Listen once more to what be says about prayer: 

“ I wish to-day to speak about prayer. And this naturally 
follows close on our consideration of faith, of felth In God, 
For what is prayer ? It is nothing else than calking or 
holding conversation with God. And if we truly believe 
in God, we shall surely feel it a glorious privilege to be 
constantly (as it were) asking His counsel, relying (as it 
were) on the help of His hand, watching (as it were) for 
His approving smile. We shall feel that to have such 
companionahip with us is to have heaven here upon 
earth/* 

My purpose in quotbg these passages U not to put them 
forth as satisfying in all respects the disciplined theologian, 
or to mark my own approval or disapproval of them—a 
matter of little importance, but to illustrate the fact that in 
one great and notable Government college at least matters 
of religion were freely and honestly handled by an English¬ 
man teaching high-caste and high-born Hindus, and with 
the result not merely that there was no protest, no “con¬ 
scientious objection ’’ raised, but that the very tone and 
manner of teaching adopted seems to have endeared the 
preceptor to those whom he taught. 
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Two critfcxsiTJS may be offered ; the first is 
3ft T*® Crilt* . . . I i * 

eisni^ihe Pint* that Of a cynic: By giving; such teaching 

Cu nv * liv3 up .. . M 1 I • • 

fo" taeh would HOC the Government be only pointing 
a contrast to the belief and practice of many 


Englishmen in India? There is just enough truth in the 
taunt to make it rankle. There are, it must be confessed 
with humiliation, some among our countrymen who do 
dishonour to any religion. But they are not typical men. 
And while, on the one hand, the higher tone given by 
judicious teaching of the kind advocated would enable the 
I ndian student to appreciate more fully nobleness and good¬ 
ness in the English character when he saw it, so. too, on 
the other hand, the body of moral opinion which it might 
be hoped would be called into existence by such teaching 
would exert an indirect influence on Englishmen themselves. 
It would become more than ever evident that personal 
Immorality on the part of an English administrator in 
India, apart from all reference to religion, is the most 
unworthy service he can offer to his Queen. 

The second criticism, of quite a different 


CrVcica»-^C« kind, is one which personally I feel U more 
SSfraTuiTe serious to answer. The question may be asked, 
Supposing that this teaching be adopted, are 


not you, as a Christian, afraid of seeing the peoples of India 
remain in’Theism, which, according to your religious views, 
is not satisfactory? This argumentum adkominem I have 
no wish to repel as irrelevant; it is indeed worthy of much 
consideration. I think a reply might be made as follows; 

I admit Tennyson’s dictum, “A lie which is half the truth 
16 ever the blackest of lies”; but this refers to a statement 
which though partly true is essentially false by claiming lo 
represent the whole truth. But no one (in the present con¬ 
nection) is claiming that Government should attempt or 
profess to set forth the whole truth of religion. This would 
mean official proselytism, which, I believe, is not God'a 
way of evangelizing India or any other country, But what 
would be taught would be truth as far as it goes, and tq. 


Q 2 


.dy. 
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avoid misunderstanding, It might be well officially to admit 
in the Manual of Instruction the incompleteness of the 
teaching afforded. 

3«.Suoim4rror matter may, it appears to me, 

ijg summed up briefly as follows : our Govern* 
ment, which from the extraordinary circumstances of its 
origin and continuance occupies a tutelary position in India 
of unique responsibility, has repeatedly recognised, in official 
utterances of the most deliberate kind, both its duty and 
its wish to raise the moral (to .^ay nothing of the religious) 
condition of India. In pursuance of this aim, it addressed 
itself to a comprehensive system of popular education; but, 
misled by a mistaken fear of seeming to proselytize in 
favour of the Christian religion, it excluded all reference 
to religion from its acholastic curriculum. Th^ mistake 
is one of method, not of principle. The principle which 
affirms the duty of Government to raise the moral coodition 
of its people remains the same, but a change of method is 
proved to be advisable. By pursuing its former method, 
Government has brought about a condition of mindamong 
its students the very reverse of what was desired. The 
absence of all reference to religion in the Government 
teaching has induced a tendency to general Infldelity in the 
student Though not at all so intended, it brings about 
a a^:acion of God in his practical life. This Is morally 
poisonous, and it is politically dangerous, inasmuch as with> 
out the belief * in God the most potent of all ethical agents 
in the formation of moral habits among the people is entirely 
taken away. At the same time, it can be safely affirmed 
that the people are less inclined Co unreasonable suspicion 
of Government than they have ever been before, and this 
points Co the present time as advantageous for taking action 
in the direction recommended. The remedy is to teach 
dognuttcaily and flrmly in all Government schools the great 
facts of God's existence, and His supreme moral govern¬ 
ment of the world, implying the ultimate and absolute 
responsibility of every human being to His omnipresent 
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jurisdiction. In teaching these things we shall be honour^ 
ing Him in some measure &s He ought to be honoured by 
us; we shall be doing His work as His servants^ and work¬ 
ing representatives in India? and so far from exdting 
suspicion and disturbance, we slialt, I believe, when the 
purpose and limits of our teaching are known, receive the 
gratitude and respect of all respectable men in India. 

... Zn conclusion, I cannot but think that this 
matter is the most momentous of all the prob¬ 
lems affecting our rule in India, It is far too big a subject_ 

a nd too d i fficul t— for me to hand )e satis factor! ly ; but 1 should 
be glad indeed if the considerations now urged might serve 
to recommend, as more practicable chan seemed before, a 
policy which is nothing less than our national duty. The 
present time has many advantages for action ; some of them 
may soon pass away, never to return ? and national duty, if 
neglected, must in any case bring upon us the guilt and the 
Nemesis of national sin. By continuing in our present 
educational policy of ignoring the existence of God, we 
shell be continuing s grievous wrong to the meny millions 
entrusted to our care, end, to use the wise aod warning 
words of one who was a poet before he was Governor* 
General of India: 

Uotil redressed, ell wiooga ere prophedee.* 
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THE CARTON LECTURES ON COLONIAL 
AND INDIAN AGRICULTURE IN 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

By Romert Wallace, 

1‘rofeitcr of Agriculture and Rural Economy. 

The cloamg year of the nineteenth century has been more 
productive than any former year of important events which 
have materially contributed to the consolidation of the 
British Empire. It has witnessed the drawing of her 
widely-distributed units of population and local self-govern¬ 
ing communities into closer union and greater harmony. 
The consummation of Australian Federation has been 
triumpbaatly completed, after simmering in the caidroo of 
the Empire-moulders for the bttter part of two decades. 
The Boer and Chinese Wars have demonstrated the depth 
of the racial, loyal, and Imperial feeling which pervades 
the vast majority of the people in every section of the 
Empire. While these important events shape the fram^ 
work of the Greater Brluin of the twentieth century, we 
must not lose sight of the minor circumstances which are 
silently and surely contributing in their own peculiar, 
unostentatious, and peaceful way to the consolidation of 
the fbundadons of the greatest Empire which the world has 
ever seen. When the passing interest of bloody wars has 
vanished, the succeeding times of peace will allow full 
scope for the influences of mental discipline, and in the 
industrial struggle, which has already begun, and which 
may safely be expected to grow in intensity, the empires 
or nations which are united by common interests, and which 
fully realite the benehts of education, are those which are 
likely to become the ** salt of the earth.’’ 

One of the greatest problems of the future will be the 
supply of food for the rapidly*increasing, teeming millions 
of population. The haphazard method of production by 
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which the accumulated resources of temporary fertility have 
been drawn upon as successive new unpopulated areas of 
virgin sol) have been placed under requisition must sooner 
or later ceasSt and more scientific methods of cultivation 
and better systems of management must extract more 
bountiful results from new and improved breeds of plants 
and of domesticated animals. The expected era implies a 
more accurate knowledge of agricultural details, and a wider 
and. more Imperial conception of the greater kindred 
questions than the present time affords. 

The expiring century seems an auspicious occasion for the 
new departure which has been made by the establishment 
and liberal endowment by Mr. Robert and Mr. John Gartoo, 
of Newton-Ie«Willows, Lancashire, of a course of about 
fifty lectures on "Colonial and Indian Agriculturewhich 
are to be initiated in the current month in connection with 
the chair of Agriculture and Rural Economy in Edinburgh 
University. The first half of the course, which will be 
delivered by the Professor of Agriculture before the end of 
December, will be inaugurated on October iS by an address 
on “ Famine In IndIC ^ subject likely to prove of peculiar 
interest at what, let us hope, may be. die closing epoch of 
the most prolonged, If not the most disastrous, of the 
recurring trials of physical endurance front starvation to 
which our Indian peoples have been periodically subjected, 
The ordinary work of the class will begin with a general 
view of the agriculture of India, including the main features 
of the Presidencies and other great political divisioni, with 
special reference to geology, soil, climate, peoples, and chief 
product$! The splendid suitability of the numerous native 
tillage implements will then be discussed, and their superi¬ 
ority over European implements pointed out, when local 
circumstances are fully considered. The section on culti¬ 
vation of crops will deal with the native methods of rotation 
and the growing of " mixed ” crops, the tillage, sowing, to- 
vesting, and preparation for market, diseases, classificalioo^ 
and the production of the plants common to India,, and 
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specully the valuable grasses of India. Interesting refer- 
ences will be made to the Government grass and dairy 
farms at Allahabad and other military stations in Northern 
India. Irrigation will be dealt with from the points of 
view of the land and other conditions suitable and unsuit¬ 
able for the purpose; the relative advantages of canal, well, 
and tank irrigation; the quandties of water required, and 
the inexpensive native methods of lifting ie. A description 
of native practices in supplying manure, and the various 
mg^rials employed, will follow, an<l the Indian section will 
conclude by a discussion of the points and characteristics 
of the various breeds of aebu or humped cattle, buffaloes, 
horses and mules, goals and sheep, with mention of the 
diseases common to the domesticated animals of the 
country. 

Similar subjects will be referred to, though not so esc- 
haustively, *in connection with the agriculture of Egypt 
The rise and overflow of the Nile, along with a description of 
the ancient " basin system, and the modern *' canal ” system 
of irrigation, drainage, and the methods of washing sale 
land, will receive special consideration, together with the 
available means of the manuring of land, and the division 
of crops into winter, spring, and autumn species, of which 
the most important will be separately described. 

The third and last division of the first section of the 
new course deals most appropriately year with South 
^ Africa. Under the heading of Political Divisions, Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and 
Rhodesia, will be briefly described, their c^ief oro- 
graphical and land-surface features pointed out The 
population, consisting of British, Dut<i and other white 
nation^ties, as well as the black races, along -widi labour 
and wages, will be discussed. The chief crops enumerated, 
viz., wheat, barley, oats, mealies (maize), millet, lucerne, 
sugar-cane, potatoes, and root crops, wiD receive attention, 
without neglecting the questions of rotations, manures, and 
the possibilities of develo|«n.ent by means of irrigation. 
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Under vlciculture and fruit-bowing* will come the produc¬ 
tion and exportation of grapes, oranges, and various tropical 
and semi-tropical fruits, and the wine industry. The subject 
of live stock will include the large wild game, antelopes, 
etc., as well as the ordlna/y species of domesticated animals, 
and ostriches, while special reference will be made to the 
diseases known as horse-sickness, anthrax, rinderpest, red- 
water (Texas fever), and scab in sheep, all of which have 
led to serious pecuniary loss to South Africa. The con¬ 
sideration of the general prospects of South Africa as a 
country for immediate agricultural settlement will close the 
course for the present year. 

. The second section of the course of lectures will probaWy 
open in October, 1901, and the Dominion of Canada will 
first come under review. Lectures will be delivered on 
tht Eastern Provinces, and will treat of the leading features 


of the country, the agricultural practices of these older 
settled areas, the dairy industry, and exports of cheese and 
butter. Manitoba and the North-West Territories will 
occupy a prominent position in connection with the system 
of land-survey into townships of six miles square, wheat- . 
growing on the pr^ries, the elevator system of handling 
grain, cattle-ranching, sheep breeding and feeding, the 
advantages of mixed farming, and the Scotch crofter settle¬ 
ments. The grazing capabilities and agricultural resources 
of British Columbia will come next, and the Peace River 
district will receive special notice. Government aid to . 
agriculture will follow, as illustrated by the experltne^ 
and demonstration farms, and agricultural educ^on, .. . 
prominence being given to the Guelph College, 

Ontario. 

The second subdivision—that of Australasia—will begin 
with the distinctive features of the federated Colonies, 
along with New Zealand and Tasmania. The subject of . ^ 
crops and pastures wQl precede the very important mater ' « 
of water-supply, especially in the more arid regions, where 
irrigation and well-sinking are practised. .Under redaoja- 
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ion of land will be described fencing, “ ring-barking,'' 
" busK-felHng," “ fem-crushing," the draining of swamps, 
the burning off of withered growths, and the sowing down 
of grass and other pasture ''seeds/'and even thistles on 
newly, cl cared land. The greatest industry of federated 
Australia, viz., live stock, will receive special consideration 
under merinos and long wools and their crosses for the 
production of mutton for freezing and exportatioti, and 
finally the wool trade. Horses, cattle, and dairying will 
all receive the attention due to their importance. The 
agricultural colleges of Australasia will supply the last, 
though not necessarily the least interesting or -instruedve. 
part of the subject in this division. , 

The smaller Crown Colonies will not be neglected, and 
the second aecdon of the course will close with a discussion 
of such miscellaneous subjects as exports of agricultural 
produce from the Colonies and India, and the reladons of 
the agriculture of the Colonies and India to that of the 
Mother Country. 

The reader would doubtless like to know how it came 
about that funds were provided to create and permanently 
endow this unique link between Great Britain and her 
Colonial and Indian Empires, Many years ago the brothers 
Carton began their system of cross*fertilizing crop plants 
wbi<dj in Nature are self-fertilising. The padeot and 
a^uous labours of twenty years have resulted in the pro- 
duedon of hundreds of grains and other plants, many of 
which have been already shown to be superior in certain 
important characteristics to any of their known cultivated 
protoiypes. The artificial cross-ferdliz^on of grains had 
long been practised, and by a good many experimenters, 
without any very important results having been obtained, 
chiefly owing to the fact that these pioneers employed 
ordiuaty varieties for their purposes, and were contented 
with first crosses as final results. It has been reserved to 
the brothers Garton during the final twenty years of the 
expiring century to demonstrate the enormous ecoootnic 
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value of such work, when dexterity, perseverance, and 
judgment are in combination. They have achieved success 
by collecting from all quarters of the globe species and 
varieties of different genera, not only of cultivated plants, 
but also of allied weeds and worthless plants of great coo* 
stituiional vigour, and, after many trials and many failures, 
mating skilfully selected pairs of these together as a first 
step. The crossing of pairs of the selected, though not 
necessarily the most promising, progeny, after it had been 
shown that they had assumed-fixed types, formed a second 
step. Much greater variation resulted from the second or 
s ubsequen t multiple crosses than fro m first crosses. N atune'a 
ordinary course of events was thrown into iafioitely greater 
conftision in the later than in the first crosses, and in this, 
together with the skill exhibited in making useful selections, 
rested the Cartons' success. The great majority of the 
compound results were either sterile or worthless, but the, 
comparatively speaking, few prizes are vastly superior to 
anything that can be produced by a first cross. 

♦The great scientific triumph was speedily followed by 
financial success, although only a few of tnany valuable 
results have yet been put on the market The substantial 
endowment of the lectures has been given as a diaok- 
offering to Science for the success attained, and Edinburgh 
University was chosen as the appropriate instrument by 
which to accomplish the object, because of the sympathy 
and encouragement which was extended from that quarter 
to the workers at an early stage of the experiments, when 
a cold and indifferent world, and even leading representa¬ 
tives of Science, declined to smile upon their efforts. 




THE CHINESE IMBROGLIO AND HOWTO 
GET OUT OF IT. 


Bv E. H. Parker. 

“Allhough mtr is t,ht es«nce of treachcr?, 1 bcHeve every man wishes 
to be honest! his ioteresu prevent hifn.’^-^ctrEiUL Gordon. 

If It were pOHible for oadoad, or rulers as the represen 
lives and embodiments of nations, to swallow their pnde» 
resentmenc, and ambition, acting solely accord mg to what 
the natural instmct of all men secretly feels to be honourable 
and right, there could scarcely be a shadow of doubt in 
anyone’s mind that we ought one and all of us to pack up 
our traps and dear out of Kiao Chou, Port Arthur, Talien 
Wan, Wd-hai-Wei, and Kwangchou Wan, leaving the 
hoary old Empire of China one more chance of regahiiag 
its dignity, and giving it evety reasonable assistance 
towards mending its mistaken ways. The whole lease¬ 
hold, or "spherebusiness is, as the lawyers say, vitiated 
by a savour of initial fraud, and it Is this sense of elementary 
justice denied to it by powerful foes that has nerved up the 
venerable old carcass to run amuck and make one desperate 
final bid for unfettered and independent existence in the 
shocking way we now see. Unfortunately, with nations it 
te even more difficult than with individuals. A man who 
flatters himself he is honourable sometimes does not hesitate, 
when be discovers he has made a mistake-^r, at all events, 
has reason to fear that on inquiry it may turn out to be 
so—to shuffle basely out of his plain duty to examine into 
the true facts; and he will rather go down to the grave 
with the dishonour of having wronged a defenceless 
coUe^ue upon bis head, than manfully apologize for his 
mistake, or, at all events, do his best to provide a formal 
remedy for ^ without leaving any sense of uoredressed 
wrong to rankle in the mind of his victim. It is infinitely 
more difficult with the assemblages of men dealing vdcb 
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colUagues called nations, Amidst the screech of multi¬ 
farious irresponsible or interested advisers, they may well be 
quite incapable collectively of logically focussing their own 
issues, even if granted that their corporate intentions were 
unimpeachable, one or two individuals at the helm were 
not influenced by a greed, a timidity, or an ambition of their 
own sufficient to counterweigh the good resolves of the 
governing body or of their multitudinous counsellors or 
their constituents, as the case may be, And this is the 
psychological attitude of Europe at this moment 
of China—the word “ Europe ** including America and 
Japan, 

The whole history of European relations with China has, 
like most other human histories, been one of faults on both 
sides, Exactly three centuries ago the earliest missionaries 
from the West were fairly well received by the decrepit 
Court of Peking, notwithstanding the violent filibustering 
of the first European merchant traders on the Chinese 
coasts, coupled with the ravages of Japanese pirates, which 
two phenomena were of themselves sufiicieat to create 
suspicion and alarm. Still, even a eunuch-ridden and 
corrupt court, such as that of the last Ming Emperors, 
was sufficiently reasonable to see chat the pretentious 
dogma of Western religion might, after ^l, have some 
solid substratum of human good in it, whilst Western arts 
and sciences undoubtedly proved themselves to be of value. 
And so James Rho and Adam Schall ultimately received 
Imperial civilities and substantial employment at the 
Chinese Court. A " Boxer” rebellion ushered in the fresh 
and lusty Manchus, just as another such is, after an interval 
of ^60 years, now ushering their degenerate descendants 
out Yet the first two Tartar Emperors were exceedingly 
well disposed towards religion; and if Jesuits, Franciscans, 
and Domiiucaas had not incontinently taken to squabbling 
together about trifles of empty dogma, dragging in the 
pe^onaiides of the Pope and the Emperor to make matters 
worse pc^iticaily, both the Christian rel^ion and European 
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progress generally would have bad a promising outlook all 
over China. But persecution cut the Gordian knot. Then 
followed nearly two centuries of practical confinement to 
Peking, Macao, and Canton. The Dutch had been igno- 
miniously turned out of Formosa, and Itad brought both 
themselves and their religion into contempt all over the 
Far East by accepting the basest of apostate conditions in 
the miserable patch of land called Decima* in Nagasaki 
Bay. The Portuguese had obtained, through the con- 
nivance of corrupt mandarins, a not very creditable foot¬ 
hold in Macao, where they were partly endured by the 
weakness, and partly tolerated as a necessary evil by the 
venality and corruptness, of the Canton Government, The 
bloodthirsty massacres of Chinese by the Spaniards in 
Manila make up the tale of Celestial wrongs and just sus^ 
plctOQS; or, if we prefer to take the European point of view, 
of Chinese treadtery and its well-merited castigation. 
However, it was a fair exchange of give and take on both 
sides. Manchu officials and Chinese traders were suspicious 
and corrupt. Spaniards. Portuguese, Dutchmen, and at 
last Englishmen, were greedy, rude, and violent, The 
situation, if unsatisfactory, was as good as either party 
deserved. Trade dragged on its corrupt course at Canton^ 
and, figuratively and literally, no bones to speak of were 
broken on either side. Meanwhile the popuUtbn of China 
had shot up in two centuries from $0,000,000 to 400,00^000, 
and the total revenue collected from this huge mass of 
humanity amounted to about one shilling per annum per 
head, peculation included; so that, whatever the faults of 
the ancient and exclusive civilization really were, things 
cOuld not have been so very bad, even chough/the people 
were totally deprived of the consolations of Christianity 
which we were so anxious to thrust upon them. 

The next turning-point was the “ opium war.” Many 
object to this cant term, as connoting a responsibility of 
ours which, they say, did not actually exist It is unneces¬ 
sary to press this point, for the Chinese themselves give a 
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very fair account of It all, avoiding the straining of traders 
and of missionaries alike. They say opium had for a 
very long time been imported as a drug, and that the habit 
of smoking it, and consequently of importing it in ever- 
increasing quantities, grew to alarming dimensions before 
any responsible persons became aware of it, or, at all 
events, realized its importance. Moreover, they admit that, 
even after the evil influences of wholesale opium-smoking 
were discovered and realized, they themselves were largely 
to blame for the supineness, connivance, and corruption of 
their officers. There is nothing much to be proud of in 
our importing opium into China for the benefit of our 
Indian revenue ; but, on the other hand, It was a perfectly 
natural thing to do from a mercantile and political point of 
view, and, therefore, the Exeter Hal) outcry about our 
lasting shame is quite unjustified. Moreover, at this time 
the extensive use of opium in Turkey, India, and elsewhere 
had exhibited no particularly evil effects; and even if 
adventurous traders could be expected to go into heart- 
searchiog qu^cionscrf'commercial morality, they could have 
had no reason to suppose th&t the Chinese temperament 
would be 80 utterly exceptional as to lend itself to an undue 
indulgence unparalleled in the rest of mankind. The 
Chinese even go further. They perfecdy well know, and 
they officially admit, that Commissioner Lin’s svant of tact 
and fairness was greatly responsible for the failure of the 
great opium destruction movement in 1835, when 20,000 
chests vrere surrendered and destroyed. The British 
Government had practically given way when they found 
that the Chinese reformers were in earnest Captain 
Elliott had surrendered every package of opium he could 
lay his bands on, and it only wanted a little generosity, 
tact, and patience on the part of Commissioner Lin to put 
a stop by degrees to future importations from India alto- 
geiber. However, misunderstandings and conceit led to 
war, and after the cession of Hong Kong, the Chinese 
were so frightened at having to pay six millions of dolfars 
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for the opium destroyed, chat they oeglected to make any 
restrictive stipulations about the opium trafiFic. On our 
side, having "got our backs up," we rather shabbily took 
advantage of Chinese stupidity to legalise the trade—at 
least, in this negative way, that it went on unchecked by 
us, as before. To couneerbaiance this, China has since 
taken to growing opium, and the combined result has 
undoubtedly been to sap the empire’s strength. 

The shiftiness of the Chinese in carrying out the various 
provisions of the Nanking Treaty generally, and the 
particular difficulty about our getting entry into Canton, 
were, of course, unsatisfactory. I am far from denyiQg grave 
Chinese faults, but, on the other hand, I try to test the 
claims to virtue of our own, and to state a fair case for China. 
We all know that the Chinese are shifty, and often un* 
truthful too; they are by no means alone amongst nations in 
these respects. But the Nanking Treaty was forced upon 
them, and we have plenty of Instances in European politics 
of Western nations shuffling, not only out of compulsory 
treaties, but out of treaties made in good faith and volun¬ 
tarily. Moreover, cur own European ways, even if tactful, 
were often misunderstood by, and offensive to, the Chinese; 
and it Is quite certain that they thought us all then, as they 
feel they have reason to think us qll now, shifty, violent, and 
greedy. The final result of these smouldering feelings on 
both sides burst out into fiame in the shape of the second 
war, b which the French found a specific reason for taking 
part as allies owing to the cowardly murder of (heir missionary 
Chappedelaine, following, as it did, upon a long series of 
persecutions. The Americans and the Russians took the 
opportunity to press their own claims amid the clash of 
our arms. The results to the Manchus were even more 
humiliating than those of the first war, and therefore no 
one can be surprised that the Chinese as a nation do not 
love us in consequence. The Englbh and French they 
have to thank for driving the Emperor out of his capital 
and burning the Summer Palace ; the Russians for having. 
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in 1855, summarily annexed the lower Amur; for having* in 
1858, secured by treaty the left bank up to the Ussuri; and 
for having, in i860, secured by a second treaty the parts 
between the Ussuri and the sea. The Americans were 
able to appear in a more friendly capacity, but the Chinese 
regarded their motives as jealous and self-lnierested, none 
the less. Treaties with nearly all the Powers now followed, 
and Genera) Gordon lent his services towards propping up 
the Manchu throne, though it is well known that he later 
on considered China’s best hopes to He in the extinction of 
that Dynasty. 

And so things went on. The first rat to leave the sink¬ 
ing ship was Siam, which discontinued sending cribute. 
The French put Saigon In their pockets as they sailed 
home I but although the legal owner, Aonam, was a vassal 
•of China, Saigon was a province too far south to matter 
much for the moment In 1865 Bhutan was placed under 
cur official ken; but in this case, too, China had the 
Nepaul precedent, and did not mind much.soloagas the two 
Himalayan states were not oecufued by our troops. The 
next thing was the temporary occupation 0/ Hi by Russia 
in 1871, after the Chinese had been expelled from Kashgar 
in 1863, and Yakub B^s power had gradually become 
threatening to his neighbours. In 1874 disputes with the 
Japanese touching shipwrecked seamen led to the temporary 
occupation by the latter of Formosa, whence they were 
ooaxed out partly by the good offices of Sir Thomas Wade. 
The same year the Loochoo Islands were summarily placed 
under che Japanese Home Office, though for many centuries 
they had sent regular tribute to China, and had kept up 
relations with Foochow, By the treaty of 1874, Annam 
•opened Tonquin to French trade, and the Chinese now 
found to their horror that they had the French knocking 
at tbelr very gates. In 1880, after first begfuiling the 
Manchu envoy Cb'unghou into surrendering IH, Russia 
thought better of it in view of the threatening attitude of 
progressive Chinas and ultimately gave back that provisce 
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fn consideration of expenses paid It has been said that 
this action was inspired by fear, which Is very possible ; 
but, none the less. Russia is fairly entitled to the credit of 
an honest fulfilment of her promise, no matter what her 
motives may have been, which there is no title in others to 
question. The French now began to push their way up to 
the Chinese frontiers in YUn Nan and Kwang Si. This 
gradually led to hostilides. French attacks upon Formosa 
and the Pescadores, the French disaster at Langson, and 
finally the arrangement of a “drawn” peace by Sir Robert 
Hart. Corea next slipped away, and China, instead of 
being her Suzerain, condescendingly receiving exclusive 
homage, now found herself merely prmus inter P(tres, 
intriguing for her rights at Sbul in company with a 
miscellaneous assembly of foreign ofitials of all countries, 
whose diplomatic status was as vt^ue as that of her 
own “ resident ” Durii^ these interludes Great Britain 
suddenly occupied Upper Burma, and claimed to trade 
with Tibet, compensating China, as pretended Suzerain, 
with promises of a periodical Burmese " mission with 
presents/' which never came off once, and never will come 
off. Little nibbliogs of territory by ourselves and the 
Russians in the Hunza and Aktash directions also caused 
a slight flutter of Chinese feathers, and in 1890 we obtained 
from China a protectorate over Sikkim. For three or four 
years after this poor China did pretty well, nothing more 
alarming taking place than a few Britbh. French, Swedish, or 
Russian missions of inquiry into Manchuria and Tibet. 
But Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked aggressively during this 
short respite: the result was the war with Japan, which 
severed Formosa and the Pescadores definitely from the 
Empire, made Corea independent, and very nearly cost 
China Liao Tung as well 

Thus, from the Tonquia frontier town of Monkai, on 
the Gulf of Tonquin, to the mouth of the Yalu, in Liao 
Tung, the whole of the fringe of subject territory borderii^ 
upon China proper has been lopped off piecemeal since. 
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forty years a§o, she agreed to make treaties with European 
Powers. No wonder the trunk begins to twinge when the 
extremities have all gone. Tonquin, French and British 
Shans, Burma, Manipur, Bhutan, Sikkim (Nepaul as well as 
Assam already practically ours), Hurua, Wakhan, Badak* 
shaQ, the Pamir, Kokand; then, at the other end of the 
Russian frontier, the Ussuri province; Corea, Loo-choo, 
Formosa—all gone within one short generation^" all my 
pretty chickens and their dam at one fell swoop/' The 
useless deserts of Tibet, Kashgaria, and Mongolia, together 
with the ancestral wastes of Manchuria, were all that was 
left of colonial dominion to the Mancbu rulers of China 
after forty years of militant Christianity, with innumerable 
missionary "rows," and extravagant demands for compen¬ 
sation thrown in at intervals. No doubt the conduct of 
China has been bad, but it cannot be denied that European 
behaviour to her has not been calculated to inspire confi¬ 
dence in the Christian purity of our motives. In spite of 
her bad finance, she never borrowed a cent uadi we 
Europeans induced her to do sc, and she has always been 
most scrupulous m paying us her debts. Not to speak of 
Turkey, how do the Christian states of Portugal, Greece, or 
theArgentine Republic compare with her for financial honour? 
In spite of her corruption, the population—even allowing 
300 per cent, (i.e., three times) on the collected revenue for 
roguery and squeezes—has never paid 3s. ahead in taxation 
including local chatg^es, against ^3 a head in Western 
Europe exclusive even of rates and octroi, Her traders 
are qitue as honest as ours, and often more capable—the 
first statement is universally admitted, the second is self- 
evident, Her literature ranks among the first in the world, 
even chough her educational system maybe antiquated. If 
she has unhappily debauched and weakened herself by opium 
Indulgence, she has not yet degraded her manhood below 
ilie level of the drunken idlers who infest all our own British 
towns, or below that of the masses of Russian peasantry; 
so that we Europeans live in* glass houses in this respect. 

R 2 
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China men have been the making of all the European colonies 
in the Ea<iiern seas. If they are not welcome in America 
or Australia, it Is not entirely on account of inherent faults 
of their own, but partly because white men cannot compete 
with them on equal terms. Thiy were not only welcome, 
but eagerly sought for when they were indispensable ; now 
they are kept out No heat or cold, no conditions of 
atmosphere, come amiss to a Chinaman ; he is quiet, in¬ 
dustrious, patient, never gets drunk, makes an orderly 
husband. In a word, with all his vices and defects, the 
Chinaman is one of the finest all-round citiwns in the 
world. 

la thus stating a reasonable case for China, I by no 
means condone her faults collectively and individually; and 
as for the Manchu Dynasty, 1 am not alone in the oj^niem 
that it has largely forfeited its right to exist The fault most 
offenave to us is arrogance, and for that she paid dearfy 
when Japan gave her the thrashing she so richly deserved. 
But at this stage three Great Powers appear upon the 
scene. Not one of these Powers had ever ventured to 
try a fall with Japan alone when she was in full bloom of 
strength; but now that she was exhausted with the effort 
of crashing single-handed a presumptuous enemy for the 
common benefit of all Treaty Powers, they fell upon her in 
combioadon, and deprived her of the fruits of her victory, 
under pretext of there being danger to the world In a 
Japanese occupation of part of Liao Tung. The following 
are the exact Russian words, translated : " The cession of 
Liao Tung to Japan raised reasonable objections on the 
part of the European Powers. Taking up its position on 
the northern shores of the Yellow Sea, Japan would thus 
dominate the north-east of China, and so destroy the 
political balance of the Far East. By virtue of this, Russia, 
France, and Germany, upon the initiative of the Russian 
Governmenc. advised Japan, in the interest of maintaining 
peace in the Far East, to withdraw from its ciaima to the 
peninsula of Liao Tung.” PosstUy Russia honestly took 
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this view at the time, and if she had stood manfully up to 
Japan, and either ai^ed or enforced her own case in 
courageous independence, no one could have disparaged 
her action. Even for France, as squire-in-ordlnary to the 
Russian knight-errant, the plea of humble duty might be 
admitted. But in the case of Germany there was nothing 
in the way of local interest to account for this unexpected 
attendance upon Russia, hat in band; and no one saw 
through the move more clearly than China, who never 
even pretended 10 show gratitude for the gratuitous aid 
proffered. Of course, the negative policy of neuirahang 
the power of the Dual Alliance by getting indirect admit- 
tance into it as a tertium quid was the next best thing to 
the difficult usk of positively weakening it, even though 
this involved a temporary disclaimer of common interest 
with the Power which had nursed both Germany's navy and 
Germany's trade into being, in favour of the other two Powers 
who always done everything they could to check it by severe 
uriffa. This deliberate sacrifice to “interest” may be in 
accordance with modem diplomacy, but it scarcely appeals 
to the now dormant sense of chivalry. As a matter of 
fact, it may be rather a good thing for Europe to draw off 
a little of Germany’s electricity to the Far East; but chat 
does oot make the action any the more admirable. 

That Russia should expect some quid pro quo was not 
unreasonable, for she had never come to serious blows with 
China since she was ejected from Albazin 200 years ago; 
and her territorial acquisitions, if sometimes of a rather 
doubtful kind, at least were ultimately conceded to her by 
treaty. Accordingly Russia obtained the permission of 
China to winter her fleet in the harbour of Kiao Choii, and 
abo, In certain eventualities, to anchor in Port Arthur and 
Talien Wan. which last two places, however, might not be 
alienated by China to any other Power. The Cassiw 
Convention also arranged for railways through Matichorfa 
under Russian auspices- France obtained as her reward, 
at the expense of Great Britsun, certain concesaions of 
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territory in Kiang-hung. It is this foolish policy of mis¬ 
chievously trying to set one nation against the other that 
has cost China so dear. It is the “policy of the weak/' as 
frankly enunciated by Li Hung-chang. In this particular 
instance we were not heart-broken at the opportunity of 
making China pay a just penalty for the silly attempt, and 
we promptly exacted compensation to suit our convenience 
on the Burma frontier. Germany, sur ces enin/aitss, got no 
thanks whatever from China, Russia, or France ; all three, 
or, at least, two of the three, too lightly regarding her as 
a gratuitous intruder (or io-shl, as the Chinese say). If 
Russia ever felt any gratitude at all, she had now got all 
she wanted, and made no visible effort to exhibit it. All 
this was naturally calculated to iniute Germany, who had 
thus taade an enemy of Japan without having anything in 
hand to show for tu Certainly, from a pure baigatner’s 
point of view, Germany was entitled to expect some reward ; 
but she Chinese, with Adr usual slippermess, evaded all 
attempts made by her officious friends to obtain a naval 
station. Germany’s opportunity accordingly arose when, 
on November 7, 1897, two German missionaries were 
murdered in Shan Tung, and a colony was promptly 
baptized In the blood of the martyrs. The Russian right 
to take Kiao Chou on temporary lease had not yet been 
exercised, and the Cassini Convention said nothing about 
restrictir^ the rights of other Powers there. Perhaps 
swne involuntary remark which the German Emperor had 
adroitly caused theCzar to drop at the famous interviewwhich 
anticipated M. Felix Faure left the German course techni¬ 
cally clear. The Germans, according to their own pub¬ 
lished account, carefully eluded British watchfulness, chose 
the moment, and slipped into Kiao Chou unawares, taking 
forcible possession of the place in time of peace, and driv¬ 
ing out the Chinese troops without further parley. Baron 
Heyking proved obdurate in the subsequent negotiauons, 
and the Manchu Government, by not summoning courage 
to resist on this supreme occasion, sealed their own doom 
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possibly for ever. The oext thing was the temporary 
occupation of Port Arthur and Ta-lien Wan by Russia, 
who no doubt could now plead: “The serpent tempted 
me, and I did eat," though that is an inadequate plea in the 
eyes of justice. The insolent stupidity of the Chinese 
Government, more especially in missionary matters, 
meanwhile so alienated the sympathies of foreigners in 
China that, shocking though this singular disregard for 
those international conventions usually known as “inter¬ 
national law" was universally felt to be, there was a 
general sentiment that it served China right, more especi¬ 
ally as in yielding to Germany the mischievous Celestial 
statesmen clearly hoped to set foreign nations by the ears, 
and get Germany turned out. Russia, however, simply 
took her share. England and France promptly demanded 
compensation on the ground that; “ If you are going to sit 
silent and let the adversaries play false cards at the inter¬ 
national rubber, we demand the right to play two cards of 
any suit we like to make the game even.” It may not 
'have been a generous tbii^ to do, but, at any rate, it was 
nature and human, and China brought it on herself by her 
own pusillanimous acdoc. China, in short, for once over¬ 
reached herself. This sort of thing had always paid well 
in bygone times, with ignorant Huns, Turks, Tibetans, 
and inferior frontier tribes generally; but European nations, 
though spiteful and jealous of each othet, were found to be 
of tougher material than Tartars, and, moreover, they had 
the advantage of a more logical and scientific training, better 
means of exchanging views, and more finandal *' pull 
Perhaps the greatest come-down of all for Maachu dignity 
was when Prince Henry exacted, on absolutely equal terms, 
personal and informal interviews with the Empress-Dowager 
and the Emperor. 

Since then poor China has -been going d Ut d*rwe, and 
Christian diplomacy, “so sensitive in point of right,” has 
been like a bee-hive without the queen, “all over the 
place,” for want of a disinterested leader and a righteous 
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man. Amidst the noisy calk of Kwaf^ or slicing upUktt a 
melon," which succeeded Germany's stunning blow adminis¬ 
tered to the poor staggering gladiator just as he was 
recovering a little breath, China bridled up as haughtily 
as possible in silence, and set to work arming with a will, 
now trying on the old foolish game of inciting the jealousy 
of one Power against the other; now making a spasmodic 
resistance, as in the case of the Italian demands ; and now 
giving way in sheer desperation to a tremendous and 
ruinous demand such as chat recently advanced by France: 
this demand is in favour of religious bodies she uses for 
political purposes in the Far East, but periodically chases 
away at home. In 1879*80 China had made an honest 
effort to get rid of this politico-religious incubus by 
arranging trough Mr. Dunn for a nuncio or legate from 
the Pope; abe was prepared to give the utmost protection 
and toleration to Catholics and converts provided that 
mere moral aiguments were used with her, and that no f«oe 
was applied; and the Pope welcomed it, as any honest 
Christian would have done. But France promptly inter¬ 
posed, as "Protector of the Catholics" in the Far East, 
with her political veto, and practically threatened to over¬ 
turn the Pope's influence in France unless the Holy 
Father left hers alone in China. The Pope gave way. or 
his advisers did. Twenty years later we have a repedttoa 
of this compromising spirit at the Vatican in the disavowal 
of the Chrisdan forgiveness exteoded to an excommuni¬ 
cated King's memory, of the Bishop of Cremona's action, 
and of the Queen of.Italy’s harmless hymn of sorrow. 
The earliest use Germany made of her first Catholic 
mission in China, and of her successful assertion against 
French pretensions of her right to protect her own 
Catholics in the Far East, was in connection with Kiao 
Chou, when Bishop Anzer adopted the most militant of 
attitudes in advising the German Emperor. It seems to 
me an incongruous garb that modern religion is thus deck¬ 
ing herself in. and one bearing a suspicious resemblance to 
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the cloak of the Inquisition, Of course, the double-dealing 
of the Chinese themselves is lai^ely responsible for this 
Boi^ian and Medician type of political Christianity; but, 
on the other hand, extra-territorialism and missionary 
zeal U innocently responsible for Chinese intngue and 
treachery. What should we think if unkempt and bearded 
Russian “ popes " in their gaberdines had the right to stand 
up preaching in broken English on a stand at Nelsons 
tnonu men t ? 0 r i f a couple of hal f-shaved, scowling S panish 
priests accompanied as advocates to Sir F. Lushingtons 
court a more or less innocent Cockney Catholic youth 
charged with breaking Protestant windows? Yet ch»s is 
what goes on daily all over China, My humble views upon 
missionary propaganda in China are expressed at length in 
the Dublin Review for April, 1897. As that is a Catholic 
journal, and as 1 distinctly stavd at the outset that 1 was a 
non-CatholIc, and proceeded to criticize the Catholics, it is 
evident that the missionary case must be fairly stated 
thermo, or the paper would not have been accepted. I 
will quote a sentence or two: "! could never see that 
either the ignorant or the educated Chinese cared much for 
dogma- As the French priests used to say. 'Ce sent de 
trisces Chretiens/ ... Ic is the medical missions which 
are the great success [everywhere], , . . The French 
missionaries exact the utmost personal deference; no con¬ 
verts of any rank presume to sit down- .. . The Pro¬ 
testant missionaries do good in the following way 1 They 
teach poor children to be clean, speak the truth, and 
behave themselves modestly, chastely, and quietly. As to 
the adult male converts, I could never convince myself 
they were in earnest’' The fact is, historically the really 
wcU-infonned Chinese think they see clearly that Chris¬ 
tianity is nothing more.than the doctrine of Buddha carried 
to Syria by Hindoo priests, and modified to suit the ancient 
rel^on of the Jews, just as at the same moment other 
Buddhist emissaries softened the asperities of Shamanism. 
Taoism, or Confucianism, and carried the gentle doctritta. 
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of equality and mercy to China, Corea, Burma, and Japan. 
Moreover* when Nestorianbm and Buddhism were both 
working ti^theracSi-an Fu, the Chinese not unreasonably 
regarded them as different forms of the same religion ; and, 
in fact, when I witnessed during a yearb stay in Burma the 
simple* unpretending devotion of all ranks, the Indifference 
to wealth* the enormous chanty, the respectful gatherings 
of all sorts of people to hear sermons in the village 
k'aungs, the decent simplicity and freedcxn of women* the 
equality of all ‘’classes/’ etc., and compared it with (he 
daunting world)(ness of our own fashionable churches, with 
their squires’ pews, their stingy collections, the simpering 
of over-dressed women, the shame to be seen kneeling, 
the squabbles about trumpery points in “doctrine," upon 
which Christ Himself never expressed any opioid, and 
the genera! snobbery ^ class discinctzons, I often felt that 
there was more of the genuine ^rit di Chrisdaaity in 
frank Buddhism than in our own sanctunonious, worldly 
sectarianism and pretence. Anyhow, the learned Chinese, 
rightly or wrongly, regard the whole missionary business 
as a historical fraud, and they have as much right to do 
so as we have to criticize their own solemn ’’Idolatrous” 
farces {as they.appear to us). They say: “At the time 
all this took place, Haa Wu Ti had conquered half Asia; 
Chinese dvilizaeioQ and power were at their z^th; more 
than half Europe was still in a state of barbarism. Why 
should a petty nation called the Jews, who to this day 
are despised outcasts nearly all over the European world, 
have had all this tenderness lavished upon them by Heaven, 
with a reversion of benefits to the undvllized hordes of 
Europe, whilst several huodred million Chinese were to be 
eniirtly left out in the cold for 3,000 years?" When in 
addition to the Quixotic absurdity of the entire case (as it 
seems to them) from Its historical and pUlosophlcal 
aspect, they observe Russian Chrisdaos calling themselves 
Orthodox, having married priests and not proselytizit^ at 
all; Catht^ic celibate priests getting up a political quarrel 
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between the Emperor and the Pope, engaging converts 
to fight against the Emperor’s armies, interfering in 
local affairs, carrying extra-territorial jurisdiction with 
them wherever they go, abusing Protestant missionaries; 
when they see Protestenc missionaries split up into 
a dozen rival sects, almost entirely ignored and top 
often derided by the mercantile community, abusing the 
Catholics, living comfortably with their wives and families, 
mostly at the ports; neglecting to minister to drunken 
foreign sailors and others of their own kind, who mani¬ 
festly require some sort of corrective discipline; when they 
see France and Italy playa double game for and against 
religion according- as it suits their purpose; America and 
Australia driving the Chinese from their shores; Germany 
taking up under her wing from political motives the exotic 
against which Bismarck was furiously tilting only twenty 
years ago; when they see all this, and couple it with the 
fate of India, of the (nngQ of states around China, of the 
blacks in Africa, of the Red Indians, of Honolulu, of 
Turkey, of Persia; when they reflect what they were them¬ 
selves before they emasculated themselves witii the opium 
habit, and when noble Emperors like K’angbi and K^ieft- 
lung dictated their will to the whole world (as they knew 
it), can It be wondered that their gorge, and more especially 
the gorge of the ruling classes, rises at the spectacle of so 
much one-sided ness, unfairness, and bullying? It is this 
that has caused the Dynasty, or a section of it, to go stark 
mad rather than tolerate any further an outrage against 
the most elementary principles of justice; and it is to this 
feeling also that we primarily owe a simOar revolt of the 
mind amongst the ignorant masses, the whole culminating 
in the curious hesitating mixture knowr\ as the “Boxer 
reb^on. Prince Tuan and his indignant friends have first 
induced the Em press-Mother to depose a weakly monarch 
who (they thought) was selling their birthright; and then they 
have fraudulently attempted 10 strengthen their own case 
by leading Her Majesty to believe that the greedy foreigner 
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wa5 bene upon her destnictioo. This may be a wrong 
View of Europe, and a hostile one, but it is no more out¬ 
rageous chan the distorted Boer view of the liritish, which 
excites so much sympathy over the rest of Europe; and 
if it is wrong, our own European conduct is perhaps to 
blame too. We have no right to whimper and talk 
about " treachery.'’ The Mandarins, if corrupt, are part 

of a system, the responsibility for which lies with their 
own Government, and not with us; they are naturally 
indignant at the loss of their accustomed livelihood, 
at the diversion of ail available funds to foreign loans 
and to foreign armaments. The people, if hostile, are 
usually only so when encouraged or provoked; though 
they have their grievances, on the whole they are content 
with the easy laissor-ailor ebaiacter their own adminis¬ 
tration. If it were not for the superior luxury of missioctary 
life as compared with their owe, for the extra^territMiaJity 
which IHb missionaries beyond equality with themselves 
before the law, for. the mischievous intrigues caused by 
disputes between local converts and local pagans concern¬ 
ing popular customs, there would be little hostility between 
the people and the missionaries, who are almost invariably 
good and kindly soula As to the Dynasty, It is unhappily 
degenerate, both morally and physically, besides being ill 
su^ied with legal heirs. But is it to be wondered at, 
af^er the treatment it has received, and with the recollec¬ 
tions of past glory behind it; that passion gets the better of 
reason, and a d^>erate plunge is taken with a resolve to 
encompass in its own ruin that of the Europeans who have 
ruined It? When a cmnbinacioQ of Dutch and foreign 
IntHguers set to work to cuiti us out of South Africa for 
their own benefit, we found (denty of inlolUetmls at home 
ready to join the jealous and hostile press of the Cmcineot, 
and to attack us for defending our own liberties and rights. 
It was admitted that the Boer Government was cocrupc 
and cruel; yet their conduct in driving to the sea the only 
nation in the world which grants equality to all men was 
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proclaimed from the Continental housetops as heroism of 
the first water. The Manchu Government also has those 
faults of corruption and cruelty; but how is it that the 
Jameson Raid against Boer abuse of power was so odious 
to the nation which two years later made a virtue at Kiao 
Chou of a similar raid against Chinese abuse of power ? 
If so many of the Germans, the French, and the Russians 
think it a heroic act for misguided men to try and drive us 
out of South Africa, how is it they arc so horrified when 
the misguided Manchus try to drive Europeans out of China ? 
The plot of Prince Tuan to destroy the'Legations is not one 
whit more treacherous than that of the Boers to destroy the 
British officers; with this difference—that Prince Tuan is 
at least an open enemy, whilst Cordua and his friends 
were underhand traitors, who had accepted the hospitable 
pardon of Lord Roberts—and yet the Utter have their Con¬ 
tinental sympathisers I The fact is, the guiding principle of 


right in politics is obscured in modern times, and the eyes 
of Europeans see black or white in the same colour accord¬ 
ingly as it suits their interests or tbeir resentmene; cor 
can we decline to admit our British share in this moral 
dtforientation. 

The conduct of a section of the Chinese Government and 
people has undoubtedly been bad, but it is equally incon- 
tesuble that the irritating, aggressive, and unfair attitude of 
European nations is largely responsible for such a lapse of 
reason ; nor must it be forgotten that, in contemplation 
of so immoderate and exaggerated an outburst of pasaiot at 
the capital, the greater part of both the govenwra and the 
governed in the provinces of China have remained quiescent 
and fair. It would be a lasting injustice, and an act of 
cowardice as well, to repay these good men for their absten¬ 
tion from evil in the time of our own stress by attacking 
them after their very abstention has enabled us to bring 
adequate forces to the front It is only fair that the nation 
as a whole should be held responsible for wilful (liquidated) 
dams^e done; but it is not fair that the nation should be 
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permanently crippled with exemplary damages, caus^ in 
part by our own contribucory negligence. What the Chinese, 
who are the freest democracy m the world, dread even more 
than the missionaries is the grinding, inquisitorial, and 
unsparing administrative methods of nearly every European 
Power but England. We have a duty to perform to the 
Chinese people as well as punishing the Manchu Govern¬ 
ment For all that is outrageous in the recent explosion of 
ferocity the Manchu Government is solely responsible to us, 
morally as well as actually; if the Chinese people had any 
pan in it, it was only a limited section of the people in one 
limited region; apart from foreign contributory action in 
the shape of mistaken missionary seal and seisure of ter¬ 
ritory, the wrongful action of that limited section of the 
people was first provoked by misery and starvation: such as 
the original action was at the outset, it was as dangerous 
to the Dynasty as to the missionaries; but its effect was 
Ingeniously diverted by rascally governors and misguided 
princely personages from the Dynasty to missionaries and to 
foreigners generally. It is a very serious question whether 
the Manchu Dynasty ought to be allowed to exist any 
longer; at any rate, if it is tolerated, it should only be in 
the person of the legitimate Emperor, duly elected in 1S74; 
and the wasting of revenues upon an idle pack of useless 
bannennen should be at once put a stop to. These banner- 
men at Peking are partly responstole for the attacks on the 
lotions, and the whole organisation should be at once 
brdeen np. the men bebg either drafted into a new and 
homogeneous national army, or being left to gain thdr own 
living by labour, like common Chinamen. As to the 
bannermen in the provincea—Caaten, Foochow, Hang¬ 
chow,’ Nanking,* Chiokiang, Kingchow, Ch'ftngtu, Si-an Fu, 
Kwei-hwa Cb^tog. Tslo^oo, eta—they are in a very 
peculiar position, inasmuch as they have taken no part 
whatever in the revolt against foreigners. Of course, if tt 

U decided to keep on the Manchu Dynasty, they wfll remain 

as they are; but m that case those ioteres«d in setting 
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upon her 1 ^ a strong China should see that they do 
proper military work for their money, Should the Manchu 
ruling house be displaced^ these same bannermeci can also 
be drafted into the national army like ordinary Chinamen* 

If this expensive incubus of bannermen could only begot 
rid of, there is really no reason (not of the vindictive kind) 
why the Manchu dynasty should be set aside. In the first 
place, It has been in the past the very best the Chinese 
ever had, in almost every way, and, from every point of 
view. So far as it U foreign, it has lost its language, and 
practically become Chinese; so far as the Chinese are 
foreign to it, they have grown to love the pigtail, and have 
practically become Manchu. The two elements should 
henceforth be welded into one homogeneous nation, the 
Mancbus disappearing into the mass of Chinese just as the 
Scotch (as a power) have disappeared into the mass of 
English ; the Manchu family continuing to reign, not by 
reason of its power or nationality, but by virtue of its 
excellent antecedents and tradlttoos—very much as the 
Smarts (much worse kings than the Mancbus) ceased to be 
Scotchmen, or the Hanoverians to be Germans, after a few 
generations on the British throne. The Chinese monarchy 
would thus be strengthened by the total abolition of fic¬ 
titious and useless dividing lines and interests. With the 
exception of a limited family .circle, well paid, well educated, 
and bred carefully up simply to produce heirs, the whole of 
the imperial loafers known as agnates, clansmen, ghioro, 
and so on, should be drafted into the mandarin classes as 
ordinary unprivileged officiaJs. The eight "iron-capped 
princes,'* or FUrsts, who occupy aa intermediate position 
. between the Imperial princes and nobles like Confucius and 
Mencius, and who correspond somewhat to persons like the 
King of Hanover or the Duke of Hesse-Nassau in the 
German system, might be left their rank as counsellors, and 
also their estates, so long as they cease to be pensioners on 
the public chest: in feet, no vested property rights or 
empty tides should be interfered with at all, provided that no 
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charges or privileges are foisted upott the public economy. 
The whole Chinese civil service should be at once re- 
oroanized—so far. at least, as salary goes. After all. the 
number of indispensable officials is very limited. Including 
the 1.300 liwa-city magistrates, who are the true essence of 
government, and the prefccu, intendants, judges, treasurers, 
governors, and viceroys above them, there are not 2.000 
'■ commissioned" civil officers in the whole empire, and thwe 
would be well paid with ,^2,OCIO.OOO a year. To provide 
this first charge, an increase upon import duties should be 
consented to, and steps should be taken to totally abolish 
likin and native Custom-houses. The ooe t n novation should 
not be granted without the other. It must be remembered 
ihat as much purely native or coast trade passes through 
Sir Robert Hart's hands as fordgo tiade; not only should 
the taxatioa upon this (imports and exports) be rcotodeUed, 
but all native junk trade (upon the coast and mala nver 
routes only) should be gradually traced under the Foreign 
Customs. The Chinese Government should, in the first 
instance, be left to select Its own officials in the old way, 
but steps should be taken without loss of time to improve 
the system of selection io friendly consultation with the 
Emperor’s Government, which should be strengthened and 
respected io every possible way, and spared all ridicule or 
loss of ‘'fece." Provision of some son would have to be 
made during a number of years (or the hordes of hungry 
expectants, five of whom probaWy exist for each of the 
2,000 available commisaons, is., 10,000 in ail. This would 
be one of the most difficult matters; but <^»eaings woi^d 
undoubtedly be found by d€^ees in the reformed admints- 
imtioQS ; in any case, cheir rights are voted, and under no 
drcumscances oi^hc a large educated class, possessit^ legal 
expectations, to be cast penniless and discontented upon an 
empire fa process of reoiganization. The achievements of 
Lord Cromer in Egypt prove that all this is well within the 
possible capadty of a man like Sir Robert Hart, who is by 
far the most faithful, self-e&cing, and industrious for^ 
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servant the ManchiLS ever had; and if he is willing at the 
age of sixty-five to remain in harness, It is quite certain that 
he would be a most grata persona. The next best man in 
the Far East is Mr. J. McLeavy Brown. As to the army 
and navy, recent events prove that eifective reorganization 
could rapidly proceed upon beaten lines, and that the 
Chinese possess admirable raw material. 

If Great Britain alone were concerned, there would be 
no difficulty in turning out a regenerated " China for the 
Chinese” in one single generation, just as has been done 
IQ the case of Egypt or Burma. Under the British all 
men are equal before the law, and ah white men have equal 
social privaeges besides, the term white man ” now in¬ 
cluding by extension “Japanese”; but, unfortunately, the 
broad and generous principles which have made such a 
success out of British colonial administration are not shared 
by France, Germany, or Russia; and consequently, whilst 
Great Britain would be quite content to utilize French, 
Russian, or German administrators, working on British 
principles of equity or equality, it is almost certain that the 
officers of those Powers, if trusted widi control, would act 
on the principle of privilege for themselves : they have not 
got genuine freedom In their blood. Certainly, Germany 
has made some show of governing Kiao Chou upon liberal 
British principles, but there js no guarantee that this policy 
is more than a temporary makeshift in order to gain a 
specific end. Even if Russia were theoretically disposed 
to adopt a liberal attitude, and to throw her country—or, at 
ail events; her “ sphere ’’—frankly open to the world’s com¬ 
petition, it is doubtful if she practically could or durst do sa 
The whole Russian system rests upon the ^orance and 
subjectic«i of the masses. As a Russian Minister once said 
with warmth to me: “ We are distinctly of opinion that the 
En^ish system of liberty for the masses is a stupid mistake. 
The masses are unfit in all countries, and especially in 
Russia, to judge what is best for themselves; and it is fc^ 
<he small body of educated and trained men, who make % 
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buwness of ruling, to decide this matter for them. Were 
tbe ruliog Russians to admit Americans and Englishmen 
to Port Arthur and Vladivostock as we admit Russians to 
Hong Kong, the ignorant Russians would naturally expect 
equal rights and freedom for themselves. In short, Russia 
is bound for ever by her own principles either to keep her 
people in subjection and ignorance or to abandon her 
autocratic system. No educated nation will tolerate the 
**autocracy” of a mere camarilla. As to France, she is 
as splendid in science as she is hopeless in corncnerce. 
Not a single French possession of importance in the 
whole world can be said to pay its way satisfactorily. It is 
like a gay old beau keeping up a big harem to vindicate his 
decaying virility. In every case it is "exclusive privileges 
for the -French f and if the French cannot succeed them¬ 
selves on those tenns. "dien no one ^ shall succeed 
under our flag." The United States are equally anxious 
with ourselves to .obtain tbe open door for their own benefit 
when they are outside, but they are far from equally ready 
with ourselves to extend the benefits of an open door to others 
when they themselves are the keepers. Japan has proved 
herself up to the hilt worthy of our respect and our confi« 
dcnce, and it is^ pity that a prominent man like Mr. Mitford 
ever allowed himilf to print in tbe Timas so narrow a view 
as chat subsequently edioed by the Spociator. In courteey 
and chivalry, in mUitary capacity, statesooanship, and personal 
bravery, Japan is fully the equal of any Continental nation. 
Though the Japsmese stature is small, and the skin yellow, 
the scuff within is as worthy of our friendship and alliance 
as any French, German, or Russian material, and Japan 
has fully earned her right to have a leading vote in tbe 
question. Her bravery has saved her from the Asiatic nrin. 
Unfortunately, Japan*s commercial principles are notso sound 
or trustworthy as those of her politicai administration; but 
she is a nation with such immense pluck and capacity for 
fncrospectivc refonn, that it is quite possible she may mend 
her ways and become more liberal even in that respect; 
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perhaps the present want of liberality is partly owing to 
incomplete confidence in her own strength to deal judicially 
with all foreign rights under the powers given her by recent 
treaties, She has not yet the full courage of her equality 
and independence. However that may all be, in arranging 
a future for China, we must calculate with the opposing 
interests of at least five great Powers—Germany, America, 
Japan, Russia, and France—all of whom are now conter¬ 
minous with China; and it would certainly be a great 
triumph for Christian diplomacy if the six Powers chiefly 
concerned could settle between themselves and China some 
fair scheme which should secure at once lasting peace and 
independence for China coupled with an equality of right 
for themselves. 

If Chinese laws and the administration of them were at 
all tolerable, or even possible, it would assuredly be a 
desirable thing to get rid at once of extra-territoriality, 
which saps the vitality of any nation to which it is applied- 
This was the great bugbear of shame to the Japanese, who 
fought long and fiercely for its abolition. How » it pos¬ 
sible for a Government in whose fece any stranger can 
shake hU fist to stand with dignity before its own people ? 
Picture the result to ourselves if all the German waiters, 
Italian organ-grinders, and French cooks in London were 
taken gingerly by policemen before their own consuls 
whenever found offending against London by-laws. And 
imagine the further effect if Swedenborgians, Ondda Free 
Lovers, Mormons, Skoptsi, and Shakers had their agents 
getting up Salvation Army brawls with the colliers of 
Wigan, the crofters of Scotland, and the peasantry of 
Connaught on petty subjects of “doctrine*' every day. 
Certdaly, it is the fault of the Chinese that their judicial 
procedure is so barbarous that concessions such as Europe 
has made to Japan are at present impossible; yet it must be 
remembered that thirty years ago it would have seemed as 
absurd to grant “home justice” even to Japan. But if we 
must administer the Uw upon our own subjects in China, 
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at least we ought to take care that they do not press their 
privileges beyond the Umit of reason. Missionaries ^y 
fairly have secured to them the right to insist upon entry into 
towns where there is manifestly bad faith in the attempt to 
keep them out; but they ought to be subjected to local 
by-laws and customs like anyone else, and it should not 
be tolerated that they take any native under their procecdoo. 
Better have a foreign judge to administer Chinese law for 
China than have appeals to foreign courts. It is, however, 
a hopeless, endless circle as thii^s now stand. The authori¬ 
ties will alwaj's show bad faith so long as it is thought to 
be against the public interest for missionaries to be in their 
localities; and missionaries will always be* querulous and 
^ressive so long as they see a dishonest attempt is being 
XQ curtail their freedom of action. The only correct 
acdtude ts that adopted by dte Orthodox Church, which 
tolerates no internal interfermwe, and admits any convert, 
but makes no attempts whatever at conversion or prose- 
lytism. So long as Catholics prowled about in secret, and 
secured the faithful at the risk of life and torture, there was 
at least something elevating in the idea of a teacher’s 
courage or a convert’s firm belief in face of such dangers. 
But now, although the medical missions do splendid work, 
and one or two of Ac purely proselytising missions have 
many membem who padently live hard and uncomfertaWe 
lives amidst bostite and ungratefal populatioas, it maybe 
tniriifully swd of the body of niissionaries-^ly admitting 
the good intentions of all—that as Catholics, even if earnest, 
they are often involuntary mischief-makers, whilst some 
Protestants, even if earnest, are unwittingly injudicious. In 
both cases the native article produced by their efforts is 
too often void of sincerity or reality, and no one is less 
able than a miswonary to discern it In any case, the 
cost of making this hybrid article is totally dispropor- 
tionate to the risk and expense incuned- In 189S there 
were fifty-four Protestant missions established in the 
eighteen Chinese and three Manchurian provinces, each 
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mission having from one to twenty or more nations. 
Thus, uking all Catholics— Franciscans, Jesuits. Domini¬ 
cans Friars Minor, Missions Etrang^res, etc.—as one, 
there were fifty-five religions for the distracted Chinese to 
choose from. Swedish, Canadian. Scotch, English, German, 
Norw^n,. Dutch, American, Danish, and “pnana ; six 
kinds of Baptist; five kinds of Methodist; eight hinds of 
Presbyterian, Friends, Disciples, Lutherans, Brethren, and 
so on. The China Inland had missions in sixteen out of 
eighteen provinces, no other equalling it by half. In or 
about the same year the Jesuits alone had 250 
priests in the two Kiang Nan provinces, and 112.000 
native Christians, against fifty-two priests and Sftboo 
Christians fifty years ago. The Jesuits aUo have a mission 
of 30,000 aristians in South Chih Li. Then there are 
the Missions Etrang^res, with about 150,000 Christians, in 
the four provinces of South-West China, in Tibet, and m 
Manchuria; the Lasarists in Ch 4 h Kiang, Norlh-West 
Chih- Li, and Kiang Si; the Franciscans in Shen Si, Shan 
Si Hu Peb. Hu Nan, Shan Tung; the Domimans in 
Fub Kien; the Milan Congregation in Ho Nan; the 
Be^ian (Immaculate Heart) Congregation in Mongolia. 
Of course, most of these missionaries mean well, and, in 
very many cases, devote their whole lives to the un¬ 
grateful task; but it is the monstrous combination of extra¬ 
territorial jurisdiction with religion which so rankles in the 
Chinese mind, and unless we temper our militant zeal with 
plain common-sense humanity, we men of European caM 
wffl continue for ever abhorrent in the eyes oi one third of 
oup kind. 

« Sweep on, you fat eod greasy diUeos; 

•TU juat the : wbcrefoie do you look 

Upon chat poor and brokeo bankrupt there 

As You ttke It. 



MISSIONARY TROUBLES IN CHINA. 

By Taw Sbik Ko, m.ila.s. 

Some writers on China are toclined to class opium and 
missioDaries in the same eatery, as both of them are apt 
to give rise to political complications. There have been 
two wars in connection with the opium trade, but there is 
no limit to troubles connected with missionaries and their 
native converts. The Chinese, individually and collectivelyi 
acknowledge the great good that has been done to their 
country by Christian missionaries, especially to the depart* 
ments of education, diHusion of Western knowledge, and 
medical relief, but they draw the line at any interference 
with their village oiganizatsoot their ancient customs, and 
the administration of justice. 

Althoiigh in theory the Chinese Government is a despotic 
monarchy, in practice it is more democratic than the Re> 
publican Government of France or the United States of 
America. Taxation is very light; there is no standing 
army; there are very few officials ; and the people are 
allowed to govern themselves much in their own way. In 
China the village is the administrative unit, and U governed 
by elected elders of the clan. Marriage is exogamous, and 
each village is inhabited hy the members of the same clan, 
so the doty of govenung it is somewhat easy, because dis¬ 
putes are invariably settled by compromise. The b^ef m 
the divine right of kings is sciil the prevailing cultus in 
China, chough it has been exploded and discarded else¬ 
where. The Emperor is the " Son of Heaven,’' and, as in 
Russia, is the mediator between God and man. The 
officials are the del^:ates of the Emperor, and are the 
“ father and mother of the people.” The heads of the 
households or the patriarchs of the villages are, again, 
representatives of the officials to whom Imperial authority 
is relegated Thus, in the whole series of men in audiority, 
from the obscure head of each family up to the Emperor, 
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there is a well-defined gradation of rank, and each is a 
demi-god on earth. Now, the introduction of certain mis¬ 
sionaries disturbs this order of things, which has been in 
existence during the last 5.000 years. Incense is no longer 
burnt in each house at nightfall; no- offerings are made to 
the manes of the dead ancestors ; the pictures of patron 
stunts and deified heroes are pulled down from the walls ; 
in short, the breaking away of the native converts from the 
old moorings is too sudden, abrupt, and radical. The last 
straw that breaks the camel's back U that the authority of 
the chief of the clan is set at naught, and, upon the advice 
of missionaries, no contributions are paid by native converts 
towards festivals, processions, etc, without which life in the 
villages would be a dreadful monotony. Thus the pockets 
of the non-professing Christians are touched in that the 
burden of the annual expenses falls upon them more heavily 
6 ro rata. To add insult to injury, churches and schools 
and mission-houses are built overlooking the residences of 
the local officials and gentry, and this nonconforaity to 
ffieir ideas of seemliaess and of/ir^-rAi* rankles in Chinese 
minds. Again, in litigation, the converts occupy a more 
favourable position, as they can always count upon the 
assistance .of their missionaries, who enjoy the privilege, 
recently confirmed by Imperial edict, of interviewing ail 

officials, from the Viceroytothedistrictmagistrate. Further, 

it is open to the missionaries to see their own Consuls and 
have representations made to the Tsung-li-Yaroen through 
their Ministers at Peking. The voiceless and unrepresented 
millions of Chinese peasantry resent such- treatment, and- 
deeply and silently deplore the threatened loss of their 
,Utus, rights, and liberty. The result is that a Ipud outcry 
is raised against foreigners in general and mission^iesun 
particular, and andent societies which were originally 
formed for the purpose of affording mutual prot^tion and 
assistance gainst tyranny, injustice, and oppression, are 
revived with some measure of political importance. • , 

A most regrettable mistake was committed whenjni^ 
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sionaries were first allowed to reside io isolated villages in 
the interior for the purpose of propagating their religion. 
It must be remembered that the fecilitres of communication 
in China are very poor, and that the existing machinery for 
the protection of life and property is flagrantly ineffectual; 
and, under the circumsunces, it is hardly consonant with 
reason or sound logic to hold a Government responsible for 
the occurrence of events against which it is quite power¬ 
less to provide proper safeguards. Owing to sudden popular 
resentment and fury, missionaries get killed in Shantung, 
Ssuch'uen, or Fukkicn, and the Central Government at 
Peking, which is quite unaware of the circumstances of 
such sad occurrences, is held responsible. An inquiry is 
made, the culprits are decapitated, a lai^ sum of money is 
mulcted by way of compeosatioo to the bereaved families 
of the debased, and to defray the expenses of building a 
memorial diurch, tablet, or window. This process is re¬ 
peated over and over again, till the Central Government, 
which exists by popular sufferance and maintains itself by 
prestige alone, " loses face " with its subjects; the country 
gradually gets out of hand; there are more disturbances, 
more killing of foreigners, without distinction of sect or 
nadonalicy; and the grip of the foreign Powers on the 
helpless Goveroment at Peking becomes more and more 
tightened. The spectacle thus presented to the world is 
not widiout its homoroEis aspect, and would be unbecoming 
in the case of humtde indhriduals. As a thunderclap on 
such a pitiable condition of affairs came that Imperial edict 
confirming official status on certain missionaries, which was, 
no doubt, issued at the instigation of some of the foreign 
Ministers, who were not far-seebg enough to see the inevit¬ 
able consequences of their own acts. The baneful nature 
of the edict was eviffent from the unanimous refusal of the 
Anglican missionaries to participate in the apparent benefits 
conferred by it 

It is not known how long the present disttirbances in 
China will last, but it is certain that demands put forward 
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by the foreign Powers for compensation for the death of 
their subjects will involve enormous sums of money. When¬ 
ever the pacification may be completed one thing may be 
urged, and that is, that the integrity and independence of 
China and the continued peace of the world will depend 
much upon the sense of moderation, reasonableness, and 
chivalry in the counsels of the foreign Governments, and 
that in striking the balance-sheet it should be borne in 
mind that China has been more sinned against than sinning. 

Out of evil cometh good. Advantage may be taken of 
the military situation to insist on the introduction of salut^ 
reforms. China, after the Boxer rebellion, will be like 
Egypt after the rebellion by Arabt Pasha- The CenOral 
Government will bow to the inevitable destiny, and become 
responsive to outside pressure and disinterested counsels, 
and the bulk of the people will welcome and cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the introduction of any measures that are intended 
for their health, wealth, prosperity, and their continued 
existence as an independent nation with an unparalleled 
long line of traditions of hoary antiqmcy. 
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THE SULTAN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 

By S. H. Fitzjomk. 

What truth is there jq the saying, "To possess Tripoli is to 
command the Sudan '*? It was Rohlfs who gave currency 
to the thought that the master of Tripoli is the master of 
the Sudan when he wrote in (January, i 85 i): 

"Chi possederh questa tern sarh il padrone del Sudan.' 
It is a saying that baa been much discussed, and in Italy it 
has become wellnigh a maxim. Now, as Tripoli is an 
Ottoman possession, it is the Sultan whom it most concerns; 
but, in the many discussions r^nrding the future of Lake 
Chad and Central Africa, a surprising omission has been the 
consideration of the rights of the Ottoman Empire. Otto 
man protests have been little heeded, but it is evident ^om 
the many reports about secret missioos and military acdvicy 
that the Sultan means what be says, and is reserved to 
make good his claims. I have deemed it well, in view of 
imminent possibilities, to consider these Ottoman rights, 
and to review the considerations that may be adduced in 
behalf of them, It will be best, however, to give, not an 
account of my own. but that of Count Charles Kinsky, who 
has defined the Ottocnan sphere in his " Diplomatists* 
Handbook for Africa'* (London, tSpy). "The western 
part of the Libyan Desert,” he says, "and (he eastern part 
of the Sahara, widi the Taiserbo, Busdma and Kebabo 
(Kufra) Oases ; the districts of Tibesti or To, Nanyanga, 
Borku, Bodele, EnnedI, the Kawar Oasis; the district 
Kanem and the Sultanate Wadai, to which the larger part 
of the former Baghirmi country Is now tribuary, are con¬ 
sidered as a sort of International sphere of Interest of the 
Ottoman Empire The southern part of Baghirmi, how¬ 
ever, is claimed by . France as belonging to Its sphere of 
interest in North Ubangi. This Ottoman sphere of Interest 
is bounded on the west by the caravan route from Kuka 
(Bomu) to ^urzuk (Fexan); the south by Tsad Lake, 
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and about the i north latitude; on the east by the Stales 
belonging to the Mahdi’s empire, Dar Fur, Kordofan, and 
West Nubia, as well as by Egypt. The whole trade of 
this immense territory is chiefly directed towards Tripoli 
and Benghazi, and only a very small part to Egypt and the 
dominion of the Caliph of Omderman" (pp. 8, 9). The 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the late Professor 
Paulitschke of Vienna. “It is to his dear and compre¬ 
hensive lectures,” he says, “ based upon concise and intimate 
knowledge, as well as to the study of the literature recom¬ 
mended by him, that I owe an accurate and reliable insight 
into the social and political relations prevailing in Africa. 
This, then, may be regarded as an academic view of the 
Ottoman sphere which was held in the U niversity of Vienna 
I have cited it in order to show that the Ottoman claims 
have received recognition in the academic world, since it 
may be regarded as devoid of political consideraiions- 

It was in 1890, in a note from the Porte on Novem¬ 
ber 30, that the Ottoman claims were set forth, in view of the 
Anglo-French Agreement of August 5,1890. These clainis 
have generally been r^rded as exaggerated, and have 
received scant consideration in the partition of Africa. But 
it must be remembered chat the Sultan assumed the position 
of speaking on behalf of Egypt as well as of Tripoli. It 
was the Sultan's representative at the Berlin Conference 
{November 15, 1884, to February 26, 1885) who upheld 
the rights of Egypt in the Upper Nile and Upper Ubangi, 
when the representatives of the several Powers accepted 
the 4th parallel of north latitude and the 30ch meridian of 
longitude as the limits of territory to north and ^t, 
which was open to occupation by the Congo Free State. 
This position was recognised by France dcwn to 1894; 
when the policy of devance became the order of the day. 
When the agreement of May 12, 1894, between England 
and the King of the Belgians was announced, France pro- 
tested in the name of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
but in the Conveatioo of August 14, 1894, between France 
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and the King of the Belgians as Sovereign of the Congo 
Free State, the territory of the Congo State was recognised 
up to the median line of the Mbomu and the watershed of 
the Nile. Thus, territory in the basin of the Upper Ubangl, 
which had been reccg:nised at the Berlin Conference as 
within the Ottoman sphere, was signed away by France in 
i8p4, notwithstanding htx own protest, in which the 
principle of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was cited 
against the proceedings of Great Britain. France, however, 
not only signed away this territory to the Congo State, but 
took possession of the northern part of the Mbomu basin. 
As soon as the Ubangi became known in 1885, its possible 
importance was at once rec^^lsed by the French, and af^er 
long and animated discus^ons and negotiations, its median 
line became the common limit of the Coi^ State and the 
French cok>ay in the Conventioo of April 29, 1887. The 
agents of Fiance had followed the lead of the C^igo State, 
and founded the post of Bangui on the right bank, opposite 
' Zongo, in June, 1S89; that of Mobaye, opposite Banziville, 
in August, 1891; and that of Abira, opposite Yakoma, in 
September, 1891. Up to 1894 France recognised the 
claims of Egypt and of Turkey to the Mbomu basin. On 
French maps, as in Frracb policy, the limit to the east 
remained below the confluence of the Mbomu and the 
Welle. 

It was the Congo State that was the flrst to pass beyond 
its own limits as defined at the Berlin Conference. Between 
1891 and 1894 its agents pushed ahead in aH directions Into 
the former territories of Egypt. In 1892 military posts 
or political agencies had been set up at Rafai, Sandu, 
Darbaki, and Dinda among the A>BanJa or A-Zande of the 
west; at Sahgo, Yanguba, Zwarra, and Yangu. in Dar 
Banda; at several places among the Krej in Dar Fartit; 
and along the valley of the Welle a chain of poses had been 
formed. In 1893 the agents the Congo State occupied 
several posts in Bahr^al-Ghazal and in the basin the 
Bahr-al'Jabal at Kiri, Muggi, Labox, and Duflle, which 
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were the old military posts of General Gordon. Then, in 
1894, other agents of the Congo Slate proceeded up the 
Bali and the Kotco into the basin of the Shari and Dar 
Runga. 

When the agents of the Congo Sute vacated these posts 
north of the Mbomu, in accordance with the Franco- 
Belgian Convention of 18941 agents of France took 
possession, and then penetrated into the Bahr-al-Ghazal by 
way of the Mbomu and Boku, and to Dem Zubair, the old 
capita! of the Bahr-al-Ghaaal province. In July, i 894 » 
territories of France above Bangni were constituted a 
separate province, called the Haut-Oubangui, or Upper 
Ubangi. 

Now, when Schwelnfurth visited the heart of A.frica in 
1889*70, he found that the Khartum traders had already 
passed beyond the basin of the Bahr-al-Gha2al Into that of 
the Mbomu, and in 1882-84, when Lupton was Governor 
of the Bhar-aUGhazal. the Egyptian possessions as ad- 
ininistcred by him extended to the Upper Kotto; that is 
to say, the whole of the Mbomu basin ™ within the ad¬ 
ministrative province of the Bahr-al-GhazaL 

By the Anglo-French Agreement o£ March 21, 1899, 
this territory has been recognised by England as within the 
French sphere. It was considered by Junker the best part 
of the Bahr-al-Ghazal province. Whether the Sultan could 
or would have maintained his claim on behalf of Egypt 
need not be considered here. It suffices to note that con- 
aderations may be adduced in support of the Ottoman 
claims which were put forth in 1890, and renewed io 1899- 

This territory has been viewed as formerly belonging to 
Egypt, but even if the Porte had spoken of it in relation to 
Tripoli, it would not have been quite so preposterous as it 
may at first appear, since it Is in accordance with fact. 
Dar Banda is in commercial relation with Wadat, and 
through it with Tripoli- When Hanolet and Stroobaafc 
the agents of the Congo State, made their way 10 Dar 
Banda and Dar Runga in 1894, they were surprised to 
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meet with a Tripoli merchant They soon leamt what 
Nachdigal had indicated, that there is a caravan highway 
from Abeshr in Wadal, through Kuka in Dar Runga to 
Yangu in Dar Banda. The Arab caravaniers of Wadai 
and Dar Runga, some of them on behatf of the Sultan of 
Wadai. come annually in the dry season to sell European 
goods for ivory, which » abundant in the basin of the 
Mbomu. This caravan highway from Yangu to Kuka 
passes through Mereke (which is Aja or Krej). Dombago, 
Yanguru, Sabanga, Moruba, Wundu, and Mbele, or Bele, 
whence a branch leads off through Mokubanda to Katuaka 
and Wofrat'eO'Nahas. Besides this commercial relation. 
Dar Banda as well as Dar Runga are connected with the 
north through the agents of the Sanusi Order, who have 
proselytized down to Dar Banda. 

The case of Dar Runga cannot very wdl be sepaiated 
from that of Wadai Not only is it a dependency of Wadai, 
but the ivory that comes to Tripoli and Benghazi from 
Wadai is derived from Dar Runga. The French have 
been very keen to open relations with Dar Runga, and 
draw its trade, if possible, to Brazzaville. It was announced 
from Bangni in Jude, 1898, that the Sultaa of Dar Runga 
had sent a caravan to the Ubangi, and (n all probability 
they will succeed in this aim, which concerns both Tripoli 
and Wadai 

At the b^[iiiningof the present century Wadai had coow 
mercial relations with Tripoli and Egypt The caravan 
highway to the Nile from Wadai passes d^rough Kobbe, 
the commercial capital of Darfur, either to Khartum or to 
Asyut, This latter line of commonicatton is the old high> 
way of trade, the Darb^-Arba^in. or Highway of the 
Forty (Days). But a new caravan highway was opened 
in the early part of the present century between Wadai and 
Bengha^ The highway of trade between this port and 
Abeshr, die capital of Wadai, passes through Aujite, JaJo, 
Kufara, an^ Wanyanga, and occupies an ordinary caravan 
some four months, on account of the formidable difficulties 
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of the Libyan de$ert, and the long halts at places provided 
with water and pasturage. From Benghazi to Aujib, 
oasis and town, it is 10 days of travel and 2 of rest; to 
Jalo, oasis and town, i day of travel atxd 3 days of rest 5 to 
Batdfall, a well, which Is the last on the southern border of 
die Libyan desert, i day of travel and a days of rest; to 
Kufra or Kebabo, 12 days of travel, 3 days of rest by the 
way, and 15 days of rest at Kufra; to Takra, the first well 
on the southern border of the Libyan desert, 17 days of 
travel and 4 days of rest; to Wanyanga, 3 days of travel 
and 6 days of rest; to Arada, a town where all caravans 
stop and send a courier to Abeshr to obtain the Sultan of 
Wadai’s permission to continue their journey, 24 days of 
travel and 14 days of rest; to Abeshr, 4 days of travel. 
In all there are some 121 days, 72 days of travel and 49 
days of rest, between Benghazi and Abeshr. A light 
caravan may manag:e to do it in 89 or 90 days. From 
Tripoli the caravan highway skirts the coast as far as Sir^ 
and then turns southward to Jofra or 2 ella and Kufra. 
Notwithstanding the formidable difficulties of this line of 
communication, there are two things that will help strongly 
to maintain It One of the most enteiprising tribes is the 
Mejabra tfibe of Aujila and Jalo. They are keen traders, 
and have their own tribal caravan. Another tribe which 
conducts the trade between Benghazi and Wadai is the 
Zewaya of Kufra. All of these will make an effort to keep 
this trade along this highway. Another thing is that this 
highway passes through the domain of the Sanusi Order, 
the capital of which is now ifi Kofra. The Shaikh of the 
Sanusi has been busy improving this route by digging wells 
and providing ports of call. Such has been his success, it is 
reported that It is now possible to perform the journey 
without hardship. 

It is most likely, however, that the highway of trade 
the Nile from Aleirandrla to Dongola will become the chief 
line of communication. Dongola is some i,!oo miles from 
Alexandria by rail and river. With the railway facilities of 
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Upper Egypt and the Sudan, goods cao arrive at Doogola 
from Alexandria or Cairo in one-half or one-third of the time 
which it takes them to arrive at Aujila from Benghazi, 
some 220 miles. Hen^e It seems probable that Dongola 
may become the depot for the Wadai trade, and become, 
such an entrepot for the Central Sudan as Ghat is for the 
Western Sudan. • 

Besides this highway from Dongola through Kobbe, 
there is also the line of communication from Khartum 
throughdCordofan and Darfur. If a raflway is built from 
die Nile to Darfur, it will probably follow this route, and 
thereby develop an important artery of trade, But this 
line of communication is one of the old highways of the 
Hajj between Ha\isaland and the Nile for the Muslim 
pilgrims from N^eria, and a seemed to many in iSpd that 
the An^o-Egypdan sphere mi^t well have comprised 
Wadai in order to uphold and develop the relations of the 
Nile Valley with I^ke Chad and the Central Sudan. In 
the course of the negociarioos Lord Salisbury recognised the 
feasibility of this demand, but did not persist in it when it 
became evident that much importance was attached In 
France to the unffication of ihcrr African colonies by the 
possession of territory to the north and east of Lake Chad. 

The aim of France has been “ la rdunion sur les rives du 
lac Tchad des possessions Fran9ai5 du Soudan, de TAlgdrie 
et du Congo Fran^^** That phrase has become historic, 
and now that the aim has been achieved in the person of 
M- Foureau, it remains to be seen what success wHl attend 
the efforts to make it effective. I have reviewed the posi¬ 
tion of Dar Banda, Dar Runga and Wadai in relation to 
the Ottoman claims, and in reiatioo to Tripoli in order to 
show that r^arded from the side of Egypt and from the 
side of T ripoli, those territories might well be considered as 
within the Ottoman sphere. With ro^d to Wadai, prob¬ 
ability seems to be on the side of die Nile Valley as the 
most feasible line of communication, but it is necessary to 
keep m view the possible lines up the Niger and Binue as 
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a ^tble line from^ 5 ^r^run. These are the several 
11^^ of communication whioh wfil compete for commercial 
^efidancy ui the'basJn .offtake .Chad. The old highway 
of trade from T-ripoKiM Beiighaei is threatened with a 
Ic* of its traffic by tRe faciliri<*8:thae'^e afforded by way of 
. the Niger and the Nile," ^t'Vidai ^nd Baghlrml 
have been asslgrted to thfe French' sphere, will France 
succeed in monopolizing the tra^^e by drawing k down to 
the Ubangi and Congo ? But if that the aim the policy ’ . 
of Fnince pulls in opposite direciibns! • Irk the one, it seeks 
to {>enetrate the Sudan la order to . dr^W* the trade » 
Algepa and /Tuoisp; W the other,* it professes a padfic 
aim in ajJproaching the Sultans of Dac* ffunga andVWadai 
to open up commercial relations.with these potentate* 
way of the Congo. What justification is there, then, for 
the policy which seeks to arrive at I^afce Chad ,from 
Algeria or Tunisia ? It seems a futile ^m, and, possiye as 
it is, it can hardly be deemed a feasibje aim' i^ 

viewed in relation to Tripoli. . ^ ^ 

It is the relation of Tripoli uy the Sudan'that**moSt , 
concerns the Sultan, for the impc«tancebf Tripoli practicajly % 
conrists in its position as the chief gateway of the Sudan. ^. 
Its form fits it peculiarly for acting as a channd ©f trade,’ 
since It penetrates far into <be continent from itsTnarithne . 
base- The sUrting-poinM of the caravans such as Tripoli, ^ 

Khorns and Benghazi are some 250 miles gearer to the 
Sudan thanyTunis, Philippeville, Algiers and Oran, a^* 
the railways which now connect Oran and Philippeville 
with Ain-sefraand Biskracannot compete with the Tripolitaa 
routes. Through its depots, Ghadamls, Ghati Wur2uk,*and 
its merchant houses, which have long been familiar with the 
demands and estes of the Sudanese, Tripoli is more in* 
timately connected than any other North African territory 
with Central Africa. The commercial* sphere qf Tripoli ^ 
includes the wide tracts between Lake Chad and the 
Niger; the Bornu lands with the towhs of Kuka, Mashena, 
and Zinder; the Hausa lands with the towns of Kano, 

* ■' ^ 
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Katsena, Sokoto and the western northern 

Adamawa, and Baghirmi; the Tuarik of the Sahara; Air 
or Ashen with TmteUust and Agades; the Tubu'of 
Tibesii and Kawar; Borku, Kancm and Wadai; even the 
Algerian Suf, the Mzab, the Tuat oasis and Tombouctou. 
This caravan trade of Tripoli may be divided into three 
parts: that to the Western Sudan, Kano, and Sokoto, 
which is monopoUscd by‘the Q«damsine merchants estab¬ 
lished in Tripoli; t^at’to Bomu, which is engaged in by the 
Jewish and European.rterckants of Tripoli; and that to 
Wadai, by Tripoli Arab traders. The most important 
routes are those that radiate from Gha^aous.^ Hencj they 
run north-westwards through the Areg, the South Algerian 
sand-danes. *to WargU and the Suf; south-westwards 
through El-Biodh to losalah, the chief of the Tuat oases 
aod^Tomboudkou; south-westwards direct by Tombouctou 
by Teroassinia, Amguid, ^cre plateau and IdeUs; 
south‘wax<is *by G^i. Air, and Agades to Zinder, Tessana, 
Kafto, and Sokoto. Ghat is the great entrepot between 
Tripoli and the Western Sudan, and forms the real point 
of arrival from, and departure to, Kano. Two large 
caravans arrive at Ghat yearly, and the merchandise reaches 
Tripoli’in small quantities at a time. A caravan from 
Tripoli to the Sudan makes a long stay at Ghat, cam^ 
are exchanged, and contracts are made with the Tuarik 
for the supply of camels and safe conduct at their hands 
through the country between Ghat and Kano. Including 
stoppages, the march of caravans seldom exceeds twelve 
miles a day, taking about eight weeks to reach Ghat from 
Tripoli, and ten to twelve weeks more to arrive at Kano. 
The monopoly of the Tripoli-Western Sudan trade which 
is enjoyed by the Ghadamsine merchants residing in 
the town of Tripoli is ascribed, by the Consul-General In 
his repojci on the’vilayet of Tripoli for 1897, apart from 
their superior intelligence and business habits, to the 
geographical position of ibcir birthplace, an oasis in Tuarik 
territory, giving them a knowledge of the Arabic, Hausa, 
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and Tuarik languages, in addition to their own language, a 
dialect of the Berber. The caravans for Bornu choose the 
road through the Hacnada el Homra or through the Jofra 
oasis to Murzuk, and thence through Gatrun and the 
Kawar oasis to Barrua and Kuka on Lake Chad. The 
caravan highway to Wadai, which is the hardest and 
longest, has been already described. These caravan high¬ 
ways are partly determined by Nature and partly pre¬ 
scribed by the tribes who receive pay for the protection 
afforded by them to caravans in passing through their 
territory. For the most part they are the's^e tojdayas 
in past centuries, the old directions being maintajqed partly 
by the conservativeness of the Arabs, and partly by the 
desire of the tribes that profit by ihlm. It is mainly 
-owing CO this cause that the French have met with such 
formidable difficulties in opening up new caravan highways 
from Algeria, and in penetrating the Sudan. 

Now, this caravan trade, on which the prosperity of 
Tripoli mainly depends, has been decreasing for many 
years. “ There can be litde doubt," said the Consol* 
'General in hU report for 1897, “diat the Tripoli caravan 
trade has seen its best days, and the facilities now offered 
and avdled of by the waterways of the Niger and Binue 
will yearly militate against its prosperity, and ultimately 
end disastrously.” And in a special report of this year on 
the ^riculture and natural resources of the vilayet, he says 
it can hardly be doubted that the caravan trade of Tripoli 
is doomed in the near future to diminution, and probably 
uldmate extinction, by reason of British, German, and 
French commercial enterprise in the south availing itself 
of the additional facilities for trade presented by the water¬ 
ways of the Niger and Binue. 

Only in the case of the caravan trade with Wadai is there 
a good report. In the case of Tripoli it is said in the 
Vice-Consul’s report for 1899 that trade with the interbf 
of Africa, although still unsatisfactory, is on the whole not 
so unpromising as it was in 1898. While it has practically 
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ceased with Bomu, and is interrupted or precariously 
carried on with Central Sudan, it has decidedly improved 
with Wadai, where the efforts of the new Sultan Ibrahim 
to encourajje commerce with his dominions have borne 
good fruit. And in the report from Benghazi the Consul 
says chat an improvement in the caravan trade with the 
interior has been maintained, considerable profits having 
been made by caravans trading in Kanem and'Wadai. It 
is much to be feared that this will not prove permanent. 
In all probability the highway of trade up the Nile Valley 
will draw away most of the Wadai trade, just as the high¬ 
way up the Niger is securing the trade of the Central 
Sudan. 

How, then, is ^e loss of this caravan trade between 
Tripoli and the Sudan to be avoided? Or must the loss 
be carded as [nevicable? It has been proposed to intro¬ 
duce ran ways. The vilayet of Tripoli has an area of about 
410,000 square miles, or more than dirce times greater 
chan that of Great Britain and Ireland. About three-fifths 
of it are unproductive, consisting of sandy and rocky wastes 
and plateau. This leaves about 764,000 square miles of 
more or less fertile and productive soil Almost all of this 
land is found between the sea and the Tripoli range of hills 
on the south. Tt varies in breadth fn^n 90 miles, near 
Nalut on the west, to 40 tH' 60 miles near Tarhuna on the 
east. It Is some 400 miles in length from dre Tunisian 
frontier on the west to Sert on the Gulf of Syrta, the 
boundary line between Tripoli and Barca in the west, 
The most fertile portion of this littoral tract is from Cape 
Misurata on the east to Zarira, 50 miles to the west of 
Tripoli; it is some 150 miles in length by 40 to 60 in 
breadth. The Fezzan contains about 120,000 square miles, 
only 3,000 of which are oases. The railways that have 
been proposed are to‘Ghadamis by way of Zuara; to 
Gharian; and to Murzuk by way of Khoms, Zehten, 
Misurata, and Sokna. 

A look at the map will be assisted by the following 
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distances between the town of Tripoli and the principal 
towns of the vilayet.’ They are calculated at 25 miles a 
day by camel march, the hour’s journey by camel being 
calculated at 5 kilometres, or yiQ 6 miles. From Tripoli 
to Murruk it is 730 miles, or 29 days; to Ghadamis, 497 
miles, or 20 days; to Ghat, 938 miles, or 38 days; to 
Khoms, 68 miles, or 3 days; to Sokna, 373 *5 

days; to Sebkha, 543 miles, or 22 days; to Gatrun, 869 
miles, or 35 days. And the following is the approximate 
male adult population of some of the towns, as given in the 
Salnama. or official handbook of the province, for J896: 
Tripoli city, 20,750; Tripoli district, 65,000; Gharian, 
13,256; Zaira, 44,470; Zuaia, 3,25* 5 Khoms, 5,840; 

• Misurau, 33»i03; Zeliten, 30,500; Sirt, 2,078; Ifrin, 
6,107; Ghadamis, 2.812; Mizda, 1,820; Murzuk, 306; 
Ghat, 950; Sokna, 1,420; Shati, 2,780; Zella, 500; 
Wadi Gharbi, 435 ; Gatrun, 200- 

Now, if Tripoli had only to compete with Algeria or 
even with Tunis for the Sudan trade, there can be little 
doubt that the commercial ascendancy would remain with 
Tripoli Even as it is, the radways of Algeria cannot 
compete with the Tripolitan caravan hi^ways, and if one 
railway was built to Ghadamir and another to Murauk, 
these would have immense advantages in competition for 
the Sudan trade from the Mediterranean littoral. These 
would be shorter chan the Algerian railway to Ouargla, and 
would penetrate further towards the centre of Africa by 
nearly two degrees of latitude. 

But the competition which Tripoli has to concead with is 
that directed from the French, British, and German colonies 
on the Atlantic coast, and more especially along the trade 
routes up the Niger and Binue. When this problem is 
fully considered, the solution that will probably be arrived 
at is the building of a trans-Saharan railway from Tripoli 
» the Sudan. What, then, is the most feasible route, for 
such a line of communication to follow ? In order w 
develop as much as possible of Tripoli and the Feaza^, k 
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will be best to proceed aloQg the coas> from Tripoli to 
Khorns and Mburata. whence the line will pass through 
Sokoa, Murtuk, and Bilma (Kawar) to the Sudan. Between 
Tripoli and Murtuk there are many possibilities of trade ; 
but between Murzuk and the Sudan the chief oasis Is that 
of Kawar. The most important pare of this oasis is the 
centra] district of Bilona, and it plays a most important 
part in the economic relations of the Sudan. It is celebrated 
for its salines, which supply the greater part of Central 
Africa. These consist of shallow basins on a great bed of 
rock-salt. As salt is a commodity which the Sudan has 
vital need of, a line of railway from Tripoli would have 
this local traffic, in which it is said as many as 70,000 
cameb are constandy ec^^aged. A camel-load of salt, it U 
said, costa about four shilll:^ at Bilooa, and is often sold 
for six to eiglu pounds in the Sudan. But the cost of 
transport is so heavy that there is a possibility of the salt 
imported by way of the Niger driving the Bilona salt from 
the Sudan markets. The commercial needs of Tripoli and 
of the highway of trade between it and the Sudan can only 
be met by the facilities of communication which a railway 
affi)rds. 

There is another consideration which may be adduced in 
support of a railway along Tripolitan littoral to the west. 
A scheme has often been mooted for a North African rati* 
way from Morocco to ^ypt. From Tripoli it would 
probably pass tbroi^h Zella and Aujila to Siwa and 
Alexandria. Hence a railway between Tripoli and the 
Sudan by way of Murauk would form part of this North 
African railway up to Sokna. 

Here, then, is a Tripolitan scheme for a trans-Saharaa 
railway which involves the consideration of the severe)efn 
rights of the territory between the Fezaan and Lake Chad. 
This is the tract which most concerns the Ottoman claims. 

It will be best, however, to consider first the Trans- 
Saharan schemes, which must be regarded as the rivals 
of this Tripolitan scheme. There are several of them, but 
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the chief are the western, the central, and the eastern. The 
western Is a prolongation of the railway from Oran to Ain* 
Sefra, DJenien bou Resg. Duvegrier, Igli, Touat, and the 
Niger. The second, or central, starts from Algiers and 
proceeds through Berronaghia, Laghouat, and Ouaigla, 
either through Touat to the Niger or through Amguld to 
Lake Chad. The third, or eastern, starts from Philippeville, 
and proceeds through Biskra, Ouargla, Amguid, As in, Air, 
and Aghades to Zinder and Lake Chad. 

When these schemes were discussed at the Geographical 
Congress at Algiers last year, M. Augustin Bernard, the 
Secretary-General of the Algiers Geographical Society, 
said that the true strategic and political railway, like the 
Transcaspian, is that from Oran, by way of the oasis of 
Touat, which will have the same relation to Morocco as the 
Transcaspian has vo Persia. If that scheme is adopted, 
then it is proposed to continue the railway down the Niger, 
and ultimately carry it to Lake Chad, through Zinder to 
Barrona. But most active support is given to the third or 
eastern scheme. It has been advocated by M. Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu, the eminent economist, in some articles in the 
Journal dcs Dibats and the BcowmisU Francis on the 
unification of the African empire of France and the , 
strategical necessity of the Trans-Saharan. This is 
practically the route which M. Foureau followed. 

A look at the map will show that none of those routes 
interfere much with the proposed Trans-Saharan from 
Tripoli. But there is a fourth scheme which has been 
much vaunted. It starts from Bou-Grata, ta the south¬ 
east of Tunisia, and it is designed to pass through 
Ghadamis and Ghat, and to proceed to Lake Chad by way 
of Bir al-Amar, the oasis of Kawar and Bilma. The 
supporters of this scheme advocate it as the shortest of 
the French schemes, and hold that the Gulf of Bon-Grara 
will make possible a port superior even to Bizerta. It is 
this scheme which comes nearest to being a rival of the 
Tripoli and Chad schemes. It will be oowced that 
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Ghadamrs and Ghat, both of which belong to Tripoli, are 
on the line of communicatiott. Bui an advocate of this 
scheme, M. E. Blanc, when discussing the routes from the 
north coast of Africa to the Sudan in the BulUiin tU la 
Soeilti cU GlograpkU in 1890, declared in his final words 
that France will take, by means as pacific as possible, but 
with the tenacity which her natural right justifies, this 
route passing through Ghadamis and Ghat, which towns 
she will one day occupy. 

M. Bernard said last year that before asking where the 
Trans-Saharan is to pass, it is necessary to ask, Shall it pass 
anywhere ? There is, it seems, a strong feeling in France 
that it only remains to consider the route. It is very 
necessary that the scheme for a railway from Tripoli to 
Lake Chad should have immediate crnistderadon with 
regard to Its feasibility, both in reUdon to the commercial 
needs of Tripoli arMi the Sudan and ie reladoa to the rival 
schemes of France. If the Oran scheme were »lop«ed, a 
very slight compromise might satisfy the rival claims of 
Turkey and France to the territory between Tripoli and 
the Sudan. Even if the eastern route were chosen through 
Biskra, Amguid, and Air, this line would hardly encroach 
npon the legitimate demands of the Sultan. But when it 
is proposed to build a line through Ghadamis, Ghat, and 
Bfl^. France and Turkey come face to face with a for- 
■qdable problem in politics as well as in economics. It may 
be possible to combine the schemes. A Traos-Saharan 
might be built through Ottoman territory by way of 
Ghadamis, Ghat, and Bilma to Lake Chad, and a French 
line might then connect Ghadamis with Bon-Grata, and 
make possible the desiderated Boo-Grara and Congo rmL 
way. feut a consideration of the needs of Tripoli will 
probsWy soppon the proposed railway from TripcJI to 
Lake Chad by way of Sokna, Marsuk, and Bilma. 

Now it is ri&t there arises for decision the acute question 
about the possesrion of the territory to the south of 
Tripoli and the Fezsan. Is it to be Ottoman, or is it to 
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be French ? Which is to possess sovereign rights, and 
which is to be satisfied with a right of way, if both railways 
are built to the Sudan i In 1890 a feasible scheme for the 
delimitation of their respective spheres would have followed 
on an ethnographic division, and assigned the Tuarik terri¬ 
tories to France, including Air. and the Tubu territories, 
including Kavrar and Bilma. to Turkey. Although the 
Anglo-French Agreement concerns England and France 
only, it is now generally assumed that these Tubu terri¬ 
tories, such as Kawar and Tu, or Tiberti, belong to the 
French sphere. On behalf of Ottoman sway io Central 
Africa, a passage may be cited from a report of the Consul- 
General for 1897- •' No danger," he says, “attends the 

passage of caravans between Tripoli and the Feszan, 
Ghadamis and Ghat, the prestige of the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment, in the absence of any material forces, being sufficient 
for general security." This view gains support from a 
passage in the journal of Von Bary, where he records a 
report of August, 1877, that the Tubu of Bilma had 
petitioned the Sultan of Sambul to receive them under his 
protection and occupy their territory. If, then, the Sultan 
has at last taken possession of that oasis, he will have 
secured the main highway from Tripoli to the Sudan, and 
will have enabled the Tripolitan Trans-Saharan to tag the 
inexhaustible salines of Bilma. 

This is a question which concerns other States besid« 
France and Turkey. It is generally recognised that Italy 
has claims to Tripoli should that country at any-time pa« 
under the control of a European Power. And in tim spring 
of last year Italy, on the occasion of the Angb-Freiich 
Agreement, received assurances that bo eoterprtse of 
England or France against Tripoli is to be feared either 
in the present or in the future, and that noiimg.wiU be 
done to interfem with the trade routes between 'Tripdi and 
Central Africa. Now, the ivory that come^to Xripoh from 
the Sudan is derived from Adamawa. If it is deemed 
necessary to connect Algeria with the Central Sudan. U. 
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may well be deemed as necessary to connect Tripoli and 
Adamawa. Hence the Tripolitan Trans-Saharan becomes 
an incemacional highway of commerce^ and if the British 
railway from Lagos to the Niger is prolonged to Kano and 
to Kulca, this Tntns-Saharan scheme becomes a Trans^ 
African railway. As it U the aim of England to develop 
the commerce of the Central Sudan by way of the Niger, 
this Traos^Saharan scheme concerns her less than Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, with their Mediterranean ports; 
but her commercial relations with Tripoli may well lead 
England to consider this scheme, and support It if deemed 
feasible. 

Which, then, is most entitled to sympathy and support, 
France or Turkey, in their respective claims to the territory 
between Tripoli and Lake Chad ? France may well look 
for sympathy in her admirable e^rts to open up the Sudan 
and Central Africa to comtoerce and civQisation, but her 
aim in the Shari basin is to draw the trade to the Congo, 
and her chief aim in Algeria is to connect the Western 
Sudan with her Mediterranean ports. In the same way 
Tripoli has for centuries bad the commercial ascendancy in 
relation to the Central Sudan, and if this Trans-Sabaran 
scheme from Tripoli to Lake Chad is deemed feasible, 
Turkey may well look for sympathy and support both in 
regard to it and in r^ard to the sovereign right over the 
Qouotry tp the south of Tripoli aivl the Feisan. Since the 
prosperity of Tripoli depends on the Strdan trade, no desire 
of France for the mereunihcation of her African possessions 
can justly be regarded as of sufficient importance to set 
aside the Ottoman rights of maintaining and developing 
the cosimercial relations of Tripoli and the Sudan. 

In coosidenog the rights of the Sultan in Central Africa, 
I have kept mainly in view the commercial and poUdcal 
aspects. It behoves ene, however, to notice the relation 
which he bolds to the Sudan as Caliph, and the duties 
which thus devolve on him. Then ^ Is to be considered 
the highways of the African Hajj. I have said that the 
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Muslim pilgrims from Hausaland and Nigeria may now 
adopt the old highway through Wadai, Darfur, and Kor- 
dofan to Khartum. But it will be at once reccgnised that 
a Trans-Saharan railway through the vilayet of Tripoli will 
provide facilities for the Hajj of the Central Sudan, all 
the more if a railway in connection with it is built to 
Egypt 
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A GLIMPSE AT THE GOLD COAST. 

Bv Harold Bikdloss. 

Author of “ lo ibc Niger Co«otry.“* 

The name of this British African colony is appropriate, 
for, though it has other products even more valuable, gold 
is found in varying qtjantities throughout it ; also, while for 
many generations French, Portuguese, Dutch, and British 
in turn have traded there, our actual, which means com¬ 
mercial, hold upon the country is confined to the coast In 
spite of traders' warnings, until recently the British Govern¬ 
ment contented itself with the unhealthy seaboard, while 
the French exploited the Moslem hinterland; but of late, 
both in Nigeria aivd (he Gold Coast, this has been revised 
As agreed upon with France the vague sphere of Bridsh 
inBuence streches far nordi towards the Soudan, but for 
once commerce has not immediately followed or preceded 
the Bag. Perhaps it was because the kingdom of Ashanti 
barred the way, for the Shanti were never cordial to white 
intruders. It must also be remembered that until recently 
the area of British dominion remained an uncertain quantity, 
and not long ago a leading official declared that he would 
not like to deBne what the Gold Coast Colony really did 
consist of. 

It IS, therefore, the seaboard which chteBy concerns us, 
and the writer would endeavour to give a rough impression 
of it Rolling up past the cotton-wood forests and smoking 
beaches of the Cote d'Ivoire, where sickly French traders 
come off to purchase liquor and naked black men to deal 
in curios, the steamer drops her anchor off Axim. the 
first so-called port of any moment on the Gold Coast. 
It stands beside the Ankol^ River, a cluster of white¬ 
washed factories nestling under luxuriant palms seen 
through a base of spray, while a long succession of steep- 

* Blsckirood nod Sods, Bdlnborgb xad Loodon. 
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sided undulations break in tutnultuous chaos along the 
trembling beach. One may generally see an anchored 
steamer there rolling heavily, while at the risk of life and 
limb great logs of splendid mahogany are hoisted in. There 
is a wealth of timber about the; Ankobra, but trade is 
hampered by the great obstacle to Gold Coast com- 
—the lack of harbours. There are also gold mines 
behind Axim in the region of Wassau, and the uninitiated 
wonder how the machinery for them was ever got ashore 
and transported through the Bush. Native-won alluvial 
gold was also sent there, and, as illustrating the perverted 
ingenuity of the African, the writtt* heard of a certain con¬ 
signment which, on arrival in Great Britain, proved Co 
consist mostly of brass filings. Now, brass filings are not 
a West African product, and must have been imported 
for the purpose. Still, the commercial future of Axim is 
threatened by the new railway from Sekondi, for one loco¬ 
motive is belter than many human carriers. 

Passing east, the triple bluff of Cape Three Points rises, 
crowned with stately palms above eternal surf, with a loom 
of cotton-wood forests behind it, and blue heights rising 
against a sky that fedes from the uaasparcncy of the zenith 
to a yellow haze of heat along the horizon. Then, as by 
Dbteove and Takorardi, one steams nor^-east to Sekoodi; 
a panorama of towering bluff, palm forest, and curving bays, 
where mud-walled huts nestle between the dazzling beach 
and cotton-woods, unrolls itself. Close in-shore, Sekondi 
Cove is sheltered from the scouring of the surf, and an 
iron pier runs out into comparatively smooth water, by 
which goods can be landed direct from boats inw railway- 
trucks. The line will tap the gold region at Tarkwa, forty 
miles, this autumn, and will no doubt eventually reach 
Kumaa, iSi miles from the coast At present Sekondi 
consists of a dazzling crescent of golden sand, mud-walled 
huts thatched a foot thick, and a few white-washed buildings 
rising out of luxuriant foliage from the bitrff wbidi walb it 
In. Nevertheless, it will presently become a bewr ia Gc^d 
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Coast history, because the light railroad is, after all, Ae 
civilizer of Africa. 

Then there are more flat-topped heights, thundering 
beaches, and dangerous reefs, until, passing the Prah River, 
the lovely Gay of Elmina, earliest settlement on the coast, 
opens up. It is fringed by tall palms, and ridged by the 
steep heave of the Atlantic, while to the eastwards the 
hill of Cape Coast looms up. A claim by King KofTe 
Kalkali, founded on legendary history, to the possession of 
Elmina was one of the causes of the first Ashanti War. 
Elmina, when the writer visited it, was chiefly famous for 
the export of indifferent rubber-gacherers to the Lagos 
colony, who, after ruthlessly laying waste Gold Coast 
forests, were seeking fresh Adds for their energy. The 
negro is not a foreseeing person, and destroys the producer 
to secure the largest immediate yield, so that already large 
areas are devastated, 

Rubber Is obtained from several different trees, but in 
West Africa the landolphla parasitic vines are one of the 
chief sources of supply. Under no circumstances is its 
gathering a pleasant process, for the half-congealed sap is 
wound off round a negroes arm dipped in strong brine, 
and oAen afflicts him with loathsome skin diseases. Its 
smell is also best described as disgusting, and the present 
price for the West African, which is inferior to the Braziliaa 
product, fluctuates at about two shillings a pound. Still, 
the men who gather it in British territory are generally 
equitably paid, for if our West African commerce is carried 
on at a heavy cost, it is at the expense of white men*s lives, 
and not, as m the Congo, by the oppression of helpless 
natives. 

It was bright moonlight when we anchored off Cape 
Coast, and the whole heave of the Atlantic seemed piling 
icself upon the beach. From seaward the long undulations 
ran smooth as oil. until, meeting the shoals, they broke, and 
a parallel phalanx of white-crested breakers, with wide 
valleys between them, raced cowards the sand. Partly 
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hidden in steam of spray, the old Dutch castle rose up 
between the spouting of the seas, and we wondered how 
we were going to get ashore. By sunrise, however, the 
rush of breakers had,grown less furious, and when a big 
surf-boat came off, swung out by a crane over the steamer’s 
rail, we descended into her. Then fourteen naked Kn>o- 
boys dipped the three-tongued paddles, and, with a sable 
Hercules sculling astern, we drove in-shore. It was an 
exhilarating sensation—a swift, sliding rush on the back of 
a comber, alternating with a sudden swoop into the hollow, 
until the ridges grew steeper. Then the helmsman howled, 
and, amid a storm of hisses, the paddles whirled madly, 
while the boat hung poised half her length in the air before, 
with a rush that took one’s breath away, she sank into a 
valley of white*$treaked water. At such times it was better 
to look at the back of the sea ahead chan the hollow breast 
of the one which, hissing horribly, raced up astern. Finally, 
shooting past the castle and a slightly sheltering reef, we 
were flung out on the sand, safe but dripping. The surf is 
not always equally bad, but, as all cargo landed in the Gold 
Coast must cross it in a similar fashion, the most casual 
observer can understand how the absence of harbours 
impedes commerce. 

Cape Coast, like other West African settlements, is a 
chaotic mixture of somewhat degenerate civilisation and 
native crudity. Rickety huts straggle under scattered 
palms up the face of a bluff) and then one finds the usuaJ 
combination of glaring white walls, iron roofs, some of them 
painted red, smells, dust, and cotton-clad native loungers. 
Its white traders are not a healthy class, and dhls is hardly 
CO be wondered at. Work, for the sake of corrtparative 
coolness, commences soon after dawn, and continues, with 
an interlude at noon, when few white men can work at aU, 
until dusk. If the temperature is trying under the open 
sky outside, it is almost worse in the partly darkened stores, 
where the stale air is heavy with the odou^,of superheated 
merchandise and the lUtive customer. Each cradar deals 
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in everything—palm-oil, skins and kernels, cotton goods, 
paints, ironware, and kerosene—and the result is a bouquet 
which is almost indescribable. The negro is usually crafty 
and always exuberant, while an African bargain is an inter¬ 
minable affair, so that the average day's work is a wearying 
one. TheIV, when darkness comes, there is no healthy 
amusement possible, and the tired agent can only play 
cards for stakes beyond his means in a stifling hotel, or 
lounge on the veranda risking fever at the touch of the 
land breese. 

Cape Coast is in the Fanti country, and the Fanti are, 
for negroes, an intelligent people. The phrase is used 
advisedly, because the Inland races, with a mixed descent 
from Moor and Arab, are superior in many ways to the 
pure negro. Indeed, roughly speaking, the one partial 
civllUacion of Africa came from the east, and barbarism 
deepens through gradations ae one approaches the west 
coast. Still, the Fanti, as well as their neighbours, the 
Accra, produce skilled carpenters, coopers, and gold-workers, 
while a few have taken a leading place In commerce and 
the learned professions. The whole question of negro 
advancement is full of surprises, for there are, perhaps, 
few races which learn more readily, while their weakness is 
rather instability of purpose than stupidity. Steady, con« 
tinuous labour they cannot understand, and the construction 
of the Sekondi railway has been hindered by this difficulty, 
while there is but one seaboard tribe,.the Liberian Krootnen, 
whose powers of endurance may be depended on. These 
sturdy, good-humoured savages are everywhere in demand, 
and have played a leading part in the development of West 
Africa. 

The Fanti are fine in physique, some, especially the 
women, even handsome and curiously light in colour. 
Once, so they tell, they dwelt inland, and the more enter- 
priaii^ Sbantl on the less fruitful coast, until the latter 
drove them out, and now, seeing the advantage of trade, 
desire to go back again. They attire themselves chiefly In, 
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a “ piece of cotton ”—while; bige, red, or yellow; but instead 
of draping it over their shoulder, as those from the north 
do, fasten it with a twist-knot across the breast. The fine 
indigo-dyed country doth from the* Ugos hinterland, howr 
ever, commands a higher price than any “blue-baft" made 
in Manchester. 

Eastwards from Cape Coast, there is still the same suc¬ 
cession of surf and bluff tall palms and cotton-woods, until 
one reaches'Accra, the capital. Accra stands on a low bluff 
above a long, straight beach, littered with surf-boats and 
Kroo cargo men, while landing there is not* always safe. 
There are the usual factories, heat, dust, and close-packed 
native dwellings, and the inevitable well-filled cemercry* 
but Accra bears the stamp of the mefropolis, and its Customs 
regulations, as enforced by black clerks, are a terror to all 
comers. Generally speaking, the coloured official is a 
difficult person to deal with, and possesses a fine skill in 
the collection of small perquisites. Accra is the home of the 
native gold Industry, which was known co Europeans cea- 
turies ago. Alluvial dust seems scattered throughout the 
colony, la the bed of the muddy rivers, yellow beaches, and 
even the streets of the towns, where, after eorrenclal deluge 
or heavy surf, one may see the natives washing it. The 
percentage of metal is, however, small, though the total 
yield appears considerable. Accra craftsmen are famous 
for the production of artistic trinkets in virgin gold. The 
price used co be their weight in sovereigns, while how the 
native made a living did not appear. There, are, however, 
trinkets which he will rarely sell ; the mysteriqUs aggea 
heads of a substance partly resembling amber dug out bf 
the earth. No one knows how the aggri .came there,.and 
in spice of attempts to counterfeit them, they remain almost 
priceless. 

Somewhere between the coast and the Kong reefs sur¬ 
prising richness mu^tlie hidden to account for the widespread 
alluvial; and when the, light locomotive reaches Kumasi 
we may expect dev^opmen^.. The Shanti have long been 
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rumoured to possess hoards of the precious meta], but if 
they know the secret of the reefs, they have guarded it 
well. At least a score of commercial companies are eng^ed 
in prospecting and regular mbimg, and though some are 
more or less successful with stock at a preTnium> none 
appear to have made their shareholders' fortune. Others 
have failed miserably. At present they struggle against 
the enormous transport difficulty, all machinery passing 
inland in small pieces, on the carrier’s head, which It is said 
cosu one company ^50 a ton. Neither do all the small 
pieces invariably get through. 

One of the most striking sights in Accra is a detachment 
of the Houssa constabulary, muscular Mahommedans from 
tbe Nigerian hinterland in crimson fez and blue serge 
umfbrm. AU our tfoopa in West Africa, with the exception 
of the West Indians, who are either Methodists or obi- 
worshippers, are northern Moslem, for the seaboard peof^ 
fall short in the matter of obedience, courage, and endurance. 
Hitherto there has never been a doubt of tbe Houssas’ 
fighting qualities, and as their home once formed part of 
the Sokotan Sultanate, it is scarcely necessary to state that, 
in spite of their colour, they are not in the strict sense of 
the word negroes. Africa possesses an ancient history, 
and the Soudan has been invaded so many times from the 
north and east that they may spring from a combination 
of races, Phcenician, Roman, Moor, and Eastern Arab. 

As seen from tbe sea, the Gold Coast is strikingly pic- 
turesque, but West African beauty partakes of the nature 
of the whited sepulchre. There can be no doubt that, 
though some Europeans actually thrive in it, the most 
part drag out sickly lives or die suddenly; for, besides 
the ever-present fevers, there Is a bewildering list of other 
climatic ills. Of ,all our West African possessions, the 
•Cold Coast seabed should apparently be the most salu¬ 
brious, but it ha^never proved itself so. la ^t, proximity' 
to the sea seems worse dtan an environment of steaming 
swamps. There are also many poisonous insect pests, red 
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and driver ants, centipedes, scorpions, venomous spiders, 
foot-eating: jiggers, besides leeches and the Icfathsome 
Guinea worm. At sunset the land-breeze sets in hot and 
and dies before sunrise. Then there is generally a 
dead-srill interiude, when the palm-fronds hang motionless, 
and the iron roofs crackle under the beat. Afterwards the 
slightly cooler sea-breeze drives a haze of spray ashore, so 
that the air is saturated with powdered brine, and every 
house reeks with moisture in spite of the temperature. 
Clothing cannot be kept free from mould, and most mer¬ 
chandise is packed in what does not prove to be impervious 
paper.. 

Beyond Accra the ccast-Hne changes. The hills strcteh 
back inland, and passing Pram-Pram, to which palm-oil 
barrels are rolled from the Volta country by hand at a 
cost which sometimes equals one pound the barrel, we 
reach the huge lagoons beside the Volta mouth. Un¬ 
fortunately the river is shallow, and useless even for 
launches, except in the wet season, while the heavy surf 
and shifting bar preclude the construotion of a harbour. 
Thus cargo coming down it is landed at Addah, and rolled 
acroes a wide strip of land for shipment through the breakers 
in open surf-boats. Next comes Jella Koffi, famous chiefly 
for its poultry, the toughest in the world, and leaving British 
territory, we pass on to the vast and partly unexplored 
lagoons of Dahomey. 

The future of the Gold Coast colony is wrapped in more 
than usual uncertainty. That even without railroads its ship- 
meats of oil. kernels and timber will increase a{^>ears jM’ob- 
able, while, with their extension, there would be a startling 
improvement. Rubber is doubtful. The trade has httheno 
rapidly increased, but the supply cannot last for ever under 
present ccoditions. There is also alwa^ the possibility of 
surprising gold finds .when the hinteri£id has been opened 
up, whtdi may eclipse those of South Africa ; but all this 
Ues, as it were, in suspense waiting the advent of the loco¬ 
motive. ' It.is di^cuk to carry produce or machinery along 
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vieldine bridges of cane, or wade under heavy burdens 
through endless swamps and fords, while the porter is 
subject to epidemics of sickness and mutiny. The Shanti 
nation may long remain a source of anxiety, for Kii^ 
Prempeh’s tame submission was a surprise to many who 
knew his people. They are a warlike and enterprising race, 
while in case of a ruing with one enthusiastic national pur¬ 
pose. it would be a very difficult matter to subdue them. 
No comments are made upon the present rebellion because 
before this article is published there will be lack of details.^ 
This opens up the wide question of the white rulers 
responsibility, and, whether high-handed measures did or 
did not offend the Shanti, it is apparently a fact that we 
deal in a somewhat arbitrary manner with the natives. 
Having seen them at work, the writer has the highest 
opinion of our West African officiaU ; indeed, he owes 
existence to the care of one of those lately shut up in 
Kumasi. There is, however, rather much colour distinc¬ 
tion, and we do not seem to have the gift of making per¬ 
sonal friends of the black men which some of the Gallic 
officers possess. On the other hand, when it is a matter of 
methodical, conscientious observance of instructions in the 
face of heat, pestilence, or deluge, our represenutives appear 
to be unequalled, though perhaps we move too much like a 
machine with cast-iron regulations, whose purport the native 
cannot understand. Still, in spite of brilliant examples, the 
black man is apparently not yet fitted to take a leading part 
in his own government, though it would possibly be well if 
bis opinions were more frequently listened to. . In Liberia, 
and to a lesser degree in Free Town, Sierra Leone, one 
sees native government run to seed, until it occasionally 
degenerates into a burlesque upon civilbation. It generally 
goes ill with the European baled on some petty cba^e 
before the court at Free Town, where, if the coloured loafer 
revile him, the wise man answers not again. It is also 
certainly probable that if oUr troops were withdrawn, the 
Shanti and their northern friends would soon stamp out 
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such civilization as has been established upon the Gold 
Coast. 

The seaboard races are traders bom; a few may become 
skilful mechanics, more commercial speculators, doctors, 
barristers, but they have not apparently either the virility 
or power of national organization to enable them to hold 
cheir own against savage foes. In this, at least, though 
they do not always recc^nise it, the presence of British 
military power is a bulwark and boon to them. 




WAS 'ABDU-R-RAHIM THE TRANSLATOR OP 
BABAR’S memoirs into PERSIAN ? 

By H. Bbveridob. 


II 

SiNCB writing* my article on thia subject in this Review for 
July, I have received from the Keeper of the Alwar Palace 
Library a copy of the colophon to the manuscript of the 
Memoirs- It has been made by a native copyist^ one Mu¬ 
hammad Ibrihim of Delhi, and is more correct than my 
own. The two, however, agree in all important respects, 
auch as the name of the writer, the date of writing:, Btc.» 
and the only differences that need be noted are that the 
word in the first line, which I read as turk, should be 
tHsak—ij., institutes—and that the first word in the 
third line from the end should be bayad, “ by hand,” 
and not banda, as I read it. The date, too, of the purchase 
of the manuscript by Rajah BannI Singh is 1893 Samvat, 
and not 1853, and corresponds to 183d 

I have also received copies of the impressions on the 
seals. They agree with my copies, except that the date on 
HumSyiin’s seal is now given as 91«. This, however, is 
an impossible date, for HumSyiln was not boro till 913, 
and I think that my reading, 942, must be correct. The 
impressions were smudged and difficult to read, and what 
I read as a 4 and the native copyist as a i might possibly 
be read as a 3 or a 6. The date on Akbar’s two seals is 
981, as given by me, and the words on them are AUdh 
Akbipr fal Jaidla. A reference to Blochmann’s translation 
of the Ain, p. 52, will show that Akbar used in the latter 
part of his reign a sea! with such a device on it. The sea! 
described there was quadrangular, whereas the seals on the 
Alwar manuscript are oval, or perhaps what Abul Fa«I 
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calls mahrabl; but I do not think chat this throws any 
doubt on their genuineness. Should any reader of this 
paper wish to see the copy of the colophon, ecc., I shall 
have much pleasure in sending it to him. 

But there is one great difficuhy about accepting the 
evidence of the Alwar manuscript, and this is the occur¬ 
rence therein of whac may be called the shaving passage. 
It is the passage inserted by HumSytin in his father's 
Memoirs, and which describes how he shaved himself for 
the first time when he was eighteen years of age. I men* 
tioned the passage in my former article, but I confess that 
I failed to see its significance or to draw an inference from 
it. The passage occurs in al! the Persian manuscripts of 
the Memoirs, and is thus translated by Erskine (pp. 303, 
303): "At this same station and this same day, the raaor 
or scissors were first applied to HumayCtn’s beard. As my 
honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 
of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him I 
have commemorated the same circumstance regatding 
myself. I was then eighteen years of agje. Now that 1 
am forty*sue, I, Muhammad HuaAytla. am transcribing a 
copy of these Memoirs from the copy in hie late Majesty’s 
own handwriting” The Persian*of this passage, as it 
appears in B. M. MS., Add. 26,200, and in ShfrleTs im- 
print, will be found on pp. 444 and 445 of my wife's article 
in the R. A. S. J. for July last. Clearly, if the commonly- 
received reading and translation of the passage be correct, 
it could not have been written before 959 (1551*52), whe> 
HumiyQD, who was born in 913, would be fbny-ai* and 
consequently the Alwar manuscript, which contains the 
passage as pan of its text, cannot have been written in 937. 
The coloj^on, therefore, which gives 937 as the date of 
the completion of the copy, must have been taken from 
some older maniiscript and tacked on to the Alwar 
script, and the latter cannot be in the handwriting of 'AJi 
al Kitib, who died about 950. The occurrence of the 
passage is also inconsistent with HumSyaa's seal ,of 942 \ ^ 
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and if that is spurious, doubt is aJsd thrown on the evidence 
derived from Akbaf s seal of 9S1. 

There rs, however, a possible explanation, and it is sup-, 
ported by the Shirfial's imprint, which is founded on a 
manuscript in Udarpur Rajpucana. As remarked by Mrs- 
Bcveridge in her article, the passage in the Shlrazls or 
Bombay edition is confused and defective; but as it stands 
the meaning of it seems to me to be that the age of forty- 
six years refers to Bubar, and not to Hum 9 yQn : On that 
date he" (HumSyOn) was eighteen, I" (Babar) '‘might be 
in my forty-sixth year.” HumayOn/as is well known, wrote 
the passage in his father's name. He did nor intend it— 
all evenu, not the hrst clause—to be a marginal note, but 
to be an integral part of the text. He wrote, therefore, of 
bimself in the third person, and added a note to explaia 
why be did ao, May not, then, the last clause, where the 
first person is used, refer to B&bar ^ If so, the statement i# 
rtot absolutely correct, for Blbar, who was born in the first 
jponth of 888, was at the time of the entry in his forty, 
fifth, and not in his forty-sixth, year. But it is conceivable 
that HumiyOn might make a mistake of a year In calcu¬ 
lating his father's age. The phrase buda seems a 

curious mode of expressing the meaning “ 1 am,” and one 
would expect rather to find manam, or simply bdiiant. 
Boda bdibam belongs to what Platts (p. 179) 
future perfect, and what Lumsden (ii. 308) calls the 
doubtful preterite. However, 1 do not wish to lay stress 
on this point, for the Persian Memoirs are a translation 
from the Turkl, and the Persian, according to Erskine, is 
not always idiomatic. The tense in question occurs in 
other passages, and seems to be indifferently used for past 
and present tense. Thus, at p. 178, line 4, of the Bombay 
edition we have beda bOiifm used in the past tense. 

When we came to Bhira we were (biida bdaitw), at most, 
1,500 or 2,000 strong." Again, at p. 202, line 3, we have 

* Possibly he used the pbrase “as ft mark of doubtful predication* 
(LutQsden, crV.). 
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the sentence, "Its acidity is (or may be) (buda bS^itod) 
equal to that of the orange or lime," See also p. 204, 
line 9: "A nychihemeron Is (buda bo^had) 3,600 fabs." 
There are some curious differences In the manuscript ver¬ 
sions of the shaving passage, which lead one to suppose 
chat the passage is corrupt Perhaps it (s a translation 
from HumiyQn's TurkL Thus, the important word alfidl, 
JWh which urtdoubcedly indicates HumftyAn, is wanting in 
several manuscripts, and has the appearance of having been 
inserted by a copyist in order to make the meaning clear. 
It does not occur in the old and splendid MS. Or. 3714, 
No. 75, of Rieu*8 Supplement, nor In the Shlrftsl or 
Bombay edition, nor in the Alwar manuscript, if my copy 
be correct. On the other hand, it occurs in the old MSS. 
B. M., Add. 26,200, and 16,623. observed 

that the Bombay edition has Mahhdflwl instead of Mar* 
iilml as the epithet of Babar, which might almost imply 
(hat HumSyGn wrote the note while his father was BtiU 
alive. The form however, does not occur ia 

any manuscript chat 1 am acquainted with, chough Ersklne’s 
translation, honoured father,'' would aeem to imply that 
he had read the word as MaUidSmf, but it is Mar burnt in 
his Add. 26,200. There Is one slight difference In the 
manuscripts near the beginning of the passage. Most read 
vslura yd mi^as, but the Bombay edition and one or two 
manuscripts have ba instead of and this I believe to be 
the correct reading. The meaning is that Humayiin applied 
both the razor and the scissors to his face. It does not 
appear chat miqrai is ever used as a. synonym for usiura. 
In Ilminsky’s Turkl edition (p, 340), and in Pavet de Cou;^ 
tellle’s translation therefrom (II. 159), nothing*is said about 
'HumiyQn’s being forty-six, and the date of writing is given 
as 961. The passage in Ilminsky is marked with asterisks, 
implying, apparently, that Kehr’s manuscript was defective 
or doubtful. 

I have applied to the authorities at Udaipur and Aiwar 
for correct copies of the shaving passage. Should they 00c 
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confirm the Bombay reading, 1 think we must conclude 
that the Alwar manuscript was not written In 937, and that 
the colophon has been taken from some older manuscript 
But even if this i$ so, the colophon 1$ still interesting, and 
is a fact that has to be explained away If we accept the 
story of ‘Abdu-r«rahlm’a being the translator. Possibly the 
fact may be that *Ali al Katib made the Persian copy in 
937, and that some unknown copyist afterwards transcribed 
his oopy in the reign of Hum&ytin or Akbar. It has been 
suggested to me that 'All al Kstib copied the TurkI, and 
that the colophon refers to this. But we do not know that 
*Ali al K£tib knew Turkt, and as he was a Shia and a 
native of Mashhad, it does not appear likely that he did. 

It is a curious fact that, according to the colophon to 
the B. M. Add. 36,200* which ia the very copy used by 
Brikine for his crauUcioo, this copy appears to have been 
cnade in 987. I say '‘appears/' because, though the word 
samMn is clear enough, it seems to be in a different hand¬ 
writing from the nuksad H ka/i, and one does not see 
why the Arabic for So should follow the Persian for 900 
and 7. Probably this is the reason why Dr. RIeu has not 
noticed the date in his account of the manuscript (Catalogue, 
i. 344^). But the latest decade after 900 and 7 Is 90: and 
even if we suppose that iomUnin was originally tasdUn, of 
which there is no lodication whatever, the first two syllables 
of tamdMin bang perfectly clear, the date would be 997, or 
one year before ‘Abdu^r-rah^m is said to have made the 
presentation copy of his translation to Akbar (see Akbar* 
pSma/' Bib. Ind. ed., iii, 570). It is not likely that, if 
.'Abdu-r-rahim was the real translator, he would allow a 
copy CO be made by an unknown person a year before he 
formally presented his traoslation to Akbar. Besides, if 
‘Abdu-r*ratdm really was the translator, how comes it that 
we have no colophon or preface recording the fact ?* 

* Hie state n>ent» by Abd Pafl about ‘Abdu•^rtbtIa belag tho tnulator 
occur tn the AkbarDlma,” i. 118, Hi. 570, Bib. lod ed, asd lu Bloc&r 
oaan’s "‘Aio," p. 105, 
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As seated in my first paper, there is another note to the 
Memoirs which is ascribed to HumSyon. This U given in 
Erskine (p. 329), and occurs in Bibar's description of the 
fruits of India. The note does not occur in any of the 
Persian manuscripts, and apparently in only one of the 
TurkI manuscripts, viz., that known as the Blphinstone 
manuscript. We have Erskine’s statement, dated Christ¬ 
mas Day, 1B48, to the eEect chat the manuscript is in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates, and this is corroborated 
by a passage in a letter from Mounesmart Blphinstone to 
Erskine, dated September 23, i8r6, and published in bis 
life by Colebrooke, where Elphlnstone says that the Advo* 
cates’ Library would be a good place for the TurkI manu¬ 
scripts. But unfortunately the manuscript is not now forth¬ 
coming. In Shaikh Gain’s paraphrase the word amrat is 
written amrUd^ ie., the guava, and which also appears 
under the form amrUi. I am therefore inclined to think 
that the fruit referred to by B£bar. and which is the subject 
of the note ascribed to HumSyQn, is tbe gxiava, mors 
especially as the gfuava is not mentioned elsewhere by 
B&bar in his account of tbe Indian fruits. 

. In my Hrst article 1 have spoken of 937 as being thirty 
years before Abdu-r-rahlm was born. I should have said 
twenty-seven years, for he was born In 964. In the same 
article I appear to have underrated 'Abdu-r-rahlm's acquire* 
ments as a Turki scholar, for in Hawkins’s "Voyages," 
edited for the Hakluyt Society by Markham, Hawkins tells 
us (p. 399) that he had a three hours' interview with the 
Khan KbanSn, i.e., 'Abdu-r-rablm, at BurhSnpur, and the 
language that we spoke was Turkish, which he spoke very 
well.” But, of course, the ability to carry on a conversa¬ 
tion with Hawkins, who presumably learnt his Turkish in 
the Levant, and the ability and inclination to translate 
Bsbar’s Memoirs, are two different things. 

With regard to the note in Dr. Sprenger’s catalogue of 
tbe Ellice manuscripcs, noticed in my first article, I now 
think chat what Dr. Sprenger is referring to is a note which 
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appears ac the end of Shal^ 2.ain'5 craxislation of Bibar's 
account of the productions of India. He there says that be 
has taken down exactly what the Emperor said. This 
note appears in B. M. Or. 1999, in the middle of the 
volume, and perhaps it may be considered chat the manu¬ 
script consists of two works—one, the description of the 
conquest of India, FatQliSt-i-Hind, and the other a partial 
translation of the Memoirs for the years following: the 
conquest, and to be styled the or Tabaqtlc Babarl. 

It is known that there is another translation of Babar's 
Memoirs, and that there are copies of it in the British 
Museum, the India Office, and the Bodleian. The authors 
of this translation were MirzS Payinda Hasan Ghaznavl 
and Muhammad Quit Hi^rL The hrsc-named person 
Craoalated about seven years of the Memoirs in 994, and 
then the translation was condnued by Muhsmmad QulL 
Evidently, however, he had a very imperfect TurkI manu* 
script to work from, for he states that only the events of 
seventeen years were translated, and that nineteen were 
left unwritten. Payinda made his translation for BahrQz 
Kh&n, commonly known as Naurang KhSn, and a son of 
the Qu]^buddln, who was a brother of Shamsuddin Atka, 
and was put co death by Musaffiar of Gajrat in 1583 a-h. 
Muhammad Qull apparently continued the translation at 
ibe orders of the same Naurang Kh&n, but I chink, chough 
his preface is hard to understand, that he describes himself 
as a servant of Akbar as well as of Naurang. 

NOTE. 

It naf, perhaps, be objected that the &inoui *Al! al KStib ii geaeraUj 
sCjled 'A]l al Kitib. But I do not suppose that be would call himeeif 
Mir; and, moreover, ia a >bt of spedmeni of calligraphy exhibited in 1S97 
at tite Eleventh Orieatal Congress (B. M.,oiiSp9 £ s)meoCioD Is made of 
some by 'AS al ^tlb, and beloogiug apparently to the sixteeoth century. 
Mr. Blochmaon was of opiaion that Mir ‘Al! died la 924 A.fl., but this has 
been shown byOr. EJeu to be a miirahe Bloch mana apparently took 
his date ftom the Mirit JahSnnama, which says (B. M. M8. Or. 199S, 
p. that Mlt ‘Alt was a oative of HerSt, tboogb brought up ia 
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Mashhad, ana that he went to TransoMnk in 9*0, and died there in 
9*4 ^H. See Bbehmaan's note 6 to p. loa of hia ‘Ain trawladoa 
With referent to the Araenian Ag^ Msrzfi, who copied the ftnous 
Altw copy of the Oulistto, it is iDteresting to observe that he is mentioned 
« Sai^d Ahxfud’e book on Delhi, called the Aflar-i^oi^d, among 
i^he ^ligraphers of Delhi, See p. r*o, article Aghi where be is 
described as a pupil of Saiyid Mu^mad Amir. At Alwar Iwas told 
th« the Armenian was converted to Islam by a Delhi Mul.aomadan known 
« Fanjakasli, or the Wrestler. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 

By Prof. Dr- Howard Montet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

AMOHO« the worh. of. genet»l clu. rel.tlng Orieouli.m end Scmitk 
S-e“.r point 00. th« of W. von Zehender on the Congrea of 
Retiffioni « Chlcego ("Die WeUreligionen euf dero Columbie-Congreei 
von ChicMo*).* This is M> interesting summery of the «orke introduced 
« Ais rerrkeble e.«mbly. With re.pect to this pubhc.tu.n. it «ould 
not be out of piece to observe the generel oherectemiie of the lui ye.rs 0 
the nineteenth century regarding religion and religious instruction. this 
Mult has been eceomplished from studying and presenting Christianity in 
^“r^on. with other mltgione-religion. of the put ' J of 

most imoortant enduvour in this tense wu made a the Co^reu of 

u it will be eondned to the hletonoal aepe^ wdl ha aede th e 
veer at the Congresa of the History of Rellglone at Parls.t It ii not 0 y 
orLi«dfle gro^d. that Christianity 1 . studied in tti Klntlon. to other 
r” n I,.,ned usemblies, but it it also the same in the religloui press. 
Dufing last May the American Unharlen Association met et Boston, where 
^ n y were iepr..en«d a considerable number of “ 

^ Rve wrls of the globe, from Europe to Japan and ihe Indies, but a so 
Chut^e^of various dUposiilens and characters, including those of the 
S^mmunities. In.hort, in on. of the principal English religious 
f^ls (Tas there appeared, during May and June o thii yw, 

i^rvtv intereedng extiolee from the pen of Profeasot Carpenter ot the 
religion 7 of the OldWorld mrd theee of oenkind at the preionl time In 

^telartous to the religion of lerael tad the mligim of JMM. 

Hsun of the Faculty of Proteetaui Theology of Pane, Mr. A. 
Stbatier^i lately publi^ed an original study on " L’Apocalypse juive et 
. pW. de^Uire.■t In it he “Pf'‘^^1 . 
that the Apocalypsei are esuys oo the phitoeophy of hietwy. Wiih 
the author wriles. "th. Srat period of the phdo.ophy of 
the Apocalyptic period U closed; a second comenence^^ 

A^gioal period. This opens with 

6 Ml is *e ' ati de Diou,’ by St. Augustin; the second, the Di^mure 

8 ur Vhistoiie cniwntUe,* by Bowwt" 

W* have tp draw tha aBeedoa of our reader* to an important work 

; Cl thi. Cat*.™ i» me act aa-b« of th. 

Qiarie*<y> JUoittf. ' ‘ 

1 DuTlacber, <900, 
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relating to one of the most ixnportaxit and attracQve religtc^ of Oie aocieat 
Oneot, and Uts of Inperial Rome: cbe religion of Mkhus. Under the 
tide of '‘Teate* «C CDOouine»u tlgurds rolatifa aux myst^ea de Mithra,” 
voL L, lotrodoctiOD,* Mr. F. Oiiaoat bu written a true and critical 
hiatory of Michraciaei from its most remote origin io Persia up to in dis* 
appeamce in the fourtb century of tbe Cbriatian er^ 

We may be aiJowed, by right of curioeityi to announce an interesting 
stndy by Hanack on tbe Irenicel fragments^ called the fragment! of Pfaff.t 
Irene was not a Hebraist, and tbe etymologies which he gives of Hebrew 
oaraee of the Old Teatament are fanciful; but one will forgive this digres* 
lion by the author of these Reports, who has of old studied Irene and his 
legend, t According to Harnack (^*Die PfaH'schen Itenaeai^Fragmente all 
FUlschungen Pfa^'a Bachgewleseo''),^ and the explanation which he gives 
is acute and concise, Che aelf«scyled fregmesta of Irene discovered by PAlF 
In the Library of Tiirln are spurious, Tbe eblef argument gives by 
Harnack Is chat the manuscripts from which these fimgnonti have been 
extracted do not exist This argument, as may be seen, Isdedaive. 

TKi Old TssTAKtHi—Kisroitv op Israsu 

Under the title of “Zeraers Meiiianle Hope to the Time of Jesus,''H 
Profeasor Goodspeed gives an intereiting sketch of the raligious develop< 
merit of the people of Israel This essay is, at the same time^ a judicious 
chreatomathy of the claiaical texts of tbe Old Testament. 

We have to recommend e French translatioo of the Pialmsi vblcb 
pOHowes a genuine ecieutlfie value, end the existence of* which we have 
only lately becono aware oC This work is due to a Cacholie prtes^ 
M. Plemeot,1T who bu adopted cbe menlcal i^le of SiokeU. It ta 1 
critical trenilatton of tbe most edvaaced oricidioir. 

Suringer hai publiahed an Interesting study oa the interpreration of the 
Song of Solomon in the Etbiopian Church.** On the testimony of finjce, 
the celebrated traveller, et the end of tbe eighteenth century, It was 
believed that tbe Abyssiniana considered tbe Song of Solomou as a work 
of Solomon, composed In prilae of the daughter of Pharaoh; this evidence 
appeared to be confirmed by the opinion of Theodore of Mopsoesie 
^^rian inAuencea having acted on the Etbiopian icanslaton—In.locb a 
way that the Ethiopian Church bad ignored or rejected tbe aUegorscai 
interpretation of tbe Song Eurlnger ahowa that tbe Etbiopko vei8u>ii of 
the Song contains some traces of allegorical interpretarion; that it may be 

* arassels, LucMtt&u], 1899. Vot iC lodadw the ftwcfipttow, we., io& 

h) *896, 

t yiefd these fragsaeeta ht tbe edition ef the weeks e( Su Irene b? Sdeies, voL In ftow 
p. 8<r fWprig, Weigel, iSsi). 

J £. MOntet, *‘l4 legeade dTrfofe et riotroductloo du Cb(is(Unime k Lyes,* 
Gueev Scbeebardl, t$8o 

I “Terte and UaURuchuagn snr Oeschiebie det alr*ehjiitlicheB literattt’/*'K.y., 
V. s, Leiprig, Kloriehs, 2900 

II K«w York, MecreilUQ nod Co., 1900. 

g "La (luiiDei tndoft? eWinBSsli aur j« iexte bdbfeA,'' Pstia Bleed. 189S. 

** "Die AuffkBiug des Uobeofiedte beideo Ahceeieiein,** Leipi^, Hiariebi, ipoo. . 
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recognised also in cbe glosses of this irasslation and io several Btfaiopiaa 
writings; and that, firtall^i it U Cbe only exegesis of ibe Song which cbe 
Abyssinians of tbe present day are acquainted with. 

In the Jourttel 9/ Sitlkal lAferatun (1900} Haupt has published a very 
interesting article on the Babylonian eleraenu in the Levitic ritual. The fol- 
lomng are the principal conclusions at which he arrives: (i) The Indication 
of the Divine will from which an oracle is derived is termed tertn; this 
word ii identical with the Ethiopie imhirf (instruction), as well as with 
Hebrew TX^)S\ while Arsm ttnd Ethiopie M/ correspond to the 

Assyriao byforoi of teritf, viz., iiftu. (a) The Hebrew term n*"lB (covenant) 
is identical with tbe Babylonian ^irUu, which ii derived from the same 
stem as Atrd (diviner). seems to be a Babylonian loin*wQrd, just as 

nun end the original meaning of may have been craett, (3) The 
comparative study of the entS'Islamie religion of the Arabs undoubtedly 
throws much light on certain forms of ancient Israelitish worship; but if 
we wish to trace the origin of the later Jewish ceremonial ef the Priestly 
Code, we must look for it In the cuneiform ritual teats of the Assyro* 
Babyloniani. 

Thc Taiocud. 

The fine and icientiBc edition of tbe Talmud of Bibytou (text ud trans* 
Iction) published by L. GoidschmUt has been enriched by a new {hsdds, 
containing tbe 0tsr portion of the treiriie Pesahim.^^ A euloglum of 
thli publication >e unnecessary. Tbe editors have inserted in this last 
fascicle an interesting notice which Is not without piquancy. This notice 
relBtes to an edition of the Talmud of Babylon, with a French translation 
by Jean de Pavly, which we mentioned without any comments In our 
report for July, {$99. If the writers of this notice are to be believed, the 
edition of the Talmud of Pavlyf is only a utiUaafien of the edition of the 
Talmud of Jskob Scheftel, which appeared at Berditschew in 189$. Jean 
de Paviy had purchased a great many copies of the Talmudic text edited 
by Scheftel, asd had added to each treatise an introduction and an epitome 
of tbe translation, forming In all not more than ate pages of print; the 
psftng In tbe Scheftel edition commencing aoew with each treatise—thii 
artifiee-^at Is, if (he facts are exact, was easily earned out We are 
reluctant to believe that it Is so, and for the hoaour of sciesce we shall be 
pleased with a complete connadictloo. 

AsSVRtOLOOV. 

The ‘'Keillaschijftiiche Blbliothek," published under the direction of 
Mr. Schrader, has been enriched with a new voluDe, ‘*Anyrisch* 
babybuische My then uad Epeo,” by Jeosea.l This volume, of which we 
have but tbe first part, contains some celebrated texts (with translatioo and 
commentary): tiie accouor ^tiie Creation and the desceot to tbe Sheol of 
Istar, etc. 

This woti: gives us the opportunity to go back to ar^other volume of the 

* Berlin, Calfvy, 190a i OrlMot, P^uwlqaet. 1900. 

X Berlio, Readier ubC iUic&a/0,1900. 
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s&me collection^ one which con Caine the famous letters of Telt'Cl'Amarna 
(ed. Winckler, Berlin, 1896). In a lecmre given at Paris at the Lutheran 
Conferences in Maj' last, M. Philippe Be^eti professor of the CoUdge do 
France and member of the Insmute, has affirmed chat the tablets of Tell' 
el'Amaroa inform us 150 years before Moees the Hebrews besieged 
Jerusalem. One feels the graveness of this asaertloo arid the diacredic 
which It throws upon Biblical documenta. But as we have shown io » 
study that we have recently published on “les Israelites en Egypte,”* 
there is no occasion to speak, with respect to the aojouia of Israel on the 
banks of the Kile, of the documents of Tell>el*Airiarna If the Habiri of 
these texts were Hebrews. But nothing is less certain than this identifica* 
tlOD, so that the capture of JeruialeiHi to which fragment 185 (ed. Winckler) 
makes a vague alluuon, remains enigmatical. At the Congreaa of Orien- 
talisia at Rome in 1899, discussion on this question showed bow still more 
obscure it was. We have just learnt that Proteasor Kiutsech, o&e of the 
masters of tbe science of the Old Testa moot, refuses absolntely to recognise 
in the Habiri of the cuneiAsrm inicripdon Hebrewi or Israelites. 

Arabic and Islak. 

We have the pleasure to announce at the commencement of this pira* 
graph the publication of the last part of the grammar of Sibarahi, edited 
by Jahn.t dtniqut tandem / This important work is Anally complete. 

The fourth volume of the admirable bibliography of Arabic works, or 
works relating to the Arabs, by V. Cbauvin, has ippeared sioes our Ust 
npori. This volume is devoted to the Thousand and Oofi Kight^'" 
drat pS4t4 A salogium of this work la uooscessaty. The vory deep 
•rudhiou and moat trustworthy critical iBsightareicagreatMtcharaecerjatjca. 
>foLhlng is more iotemtlog than the eootasta of this new volame. After 
au iotroduetlon (‘‘Eiaays and Reseaxches upon the CcUectioa of the 
Thousand and One Nights'*), the author gives a very detailed and 
analytical bibliography of tbe texts (Habicht, roanutcrlpls, Oriental 
editions) and trjuuUtions. Gallaod'i version, with ice several edidooi 
and the numerous translations which have been made, oocupy the place 
of honour in Chiuvin*s bibliography. Following the enumeration and the 
description of other translations (Burton, Habicht, Von Kamrcer, Lane, 
«tc.) comes AnaUy the examloation of collections analogous to that of the 
^Thousand and One Nights ” ("The Hundred Nights," “Tbe Thousand 
and One Days," etc). The volume ends with a series of tables (traosU' 
done, editions of the text, maouscripts, analogous coUectioi^) most 
valuable to Arabists snd all who desire to thoroughly study this inex* 
bausoble subject. 

We must besides mention an interestlog article by V. Cbaiivio, which 
appeared in the Centrelblatt fw Biiliotheksit>eien^% 00 tbe soarces of the 

* L 4 Pf«gna nUfUttSy Ganevs (July 28.1900). 

t Bsrhn, Rauibar and ReictMtd. ryoo (s vo(a in 8v»). Val. i,, xvffi, 385 and ^ar 
9kg«a f vol. S.» rvi, 903 and 553 pages. 

2 Vulla&t«Cartt»aaa<, ipco. 

8 LaipQg, Karrauowiit, July, 2900. 
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"Palmbliiur’' of Herdw and Liebeskind Tbes« celebrated teles were 
espedaJly coined, with a few modificttions, from Blanches, Cardoane, 
Sauvigay, aod some English essayists, who have copied the style of 
Oriental tales, Thus, one sees that tbU study is connected wish the 
Arabic Wbliography of Cbauvln. The PalmWalter" have been translated 
many times into French. On the subject of one of these translations, a 
Catholic author* has written the following appreciation, which deserves, 
for Che salce of its oddness, being quoted: “ This work is a collection of 
fables translated from the Ocrman of Herder, proeideat of the Eecle* 
siastioal Consistory. Although eraantCiog from a corrupt source, Muhsm. 
madanian, and introduced by an inimical hand, that of a Protestant, this 
book may be placed without danger ie the hands of Catholic youth." 
Charuing. is it nor? This paragraph is i real bijou. 

On the occasion of the Exhibition of Paris, E. Douit^ hu published an 
excellent manual on fsltm in general and the Islam of Algeria in partioular.t 
Therein the author diicujsei, with the great competency which he has 
shown in his former publications, the dogmas, worship, law of fslem, the 
ritea or school^ the Islamising of minor Africa (the Khftrijitei), the worship 
of saints, mysticism and mystic aisodadona, the religious brotherhoods of 
Algeria, religious ceremoeiea, lupendtioDs. religious edldcea, andofidal 
Islam of Algeria, etc. One of the most isranfriag chaptici (la the 
Appendix) le derated to Mumlman edencea In the Algerian madraHt and 
to laltm In the superior idrools of Algiers. We cannot recommeod too 
much this little work, which is very precise, clear, and well got up, for the 
initiation of the general public to a true knowledge of Warn. 

The fifth volume of the Preach translation of the “Thousand and One 
Nights," by Mardrus.t has lately been published. We have alrearly 
remarked the special character of this work, a character which shows 
iteal^ If possible, still more in this new volume ^ jt is impossible to have 
la (bis regard but one opinion among men of science. 

There remains to be pointed out in the UiUehift d44 dtkUefmi 
(vol. xxH., part 4) an interesting article upon the 
Syrian desen (“BeiWlge eur Kenntniis der sytischcn Steppe ”). 

rfaaJIy we mention a small work of some value by Procfcecb on 
bloi^fouda amongst the Arabs before the time of Muhammad, aad oo the 
position uken up by the Prophet in regard to this ancient castom.J 

* "1a BiUtegnphie csrhoIlqM," il jyi. 

+ "L'liUm Alg^rlen en I’en teoo.” AJgivn, Gfralt, 1900 . 
t Paris, edittms vf (be Jlfpm SIoMtAt, 1900. 

g '*U«ber die filuciwcbe b«J dib ?wiilsttiecbao Arabera tuvd MobuDaeds Slellaae sd 
I hA" Leiptig, Twboer, igpy. ^ 
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A FEW REMARKS CONCERNING A NEW 
EDITION OF THE GATHAS, 

By pROFEisSOR LaWRENCE MiLLS, D.D., OXFORD, 

The mortl clAlm of the G&thM upon our itteniion and our sympathy 
it vary peculiar. After aucb remarks at were made about the old 
editioD of i8pa*$4* in the Crifua/ Jin’tew of January, iSpd (which 
I have elaewhere recalled for an obvious purpose), it may be regarded 
u settled chat these hyroos occupy almoat a unique place in the 
development of religiously philosophical ideii. The author of those 
sentences was indeed a ZeodUt, but it is evideet from their tone that be 
preferred to speak for the moment as if from the outside, and as one of 
the deeply; In teres ted lookers^n. And so undentood, hU opiniooi are of 
widec bearing, for he seems to speak for others. 

Specialists upon this most severe of Ar^an subjects may, then, enioy one 
further solid satisfaction in feeling that they have been working on a lore 
the interest of which is acknowledged by intelligent people to be second 
to none in a religious sense. One deterrent elemeot ^one is present. It 
is this! The mass of its ostensible disciples U not nuroericelly great, like 
Cb4 tfafoogi who wQttbip Buddha. If the GithiG lore is "the ooit prectoua 
nlk of Orfa&ul raU|le& ” ia the aiod of a lobar Judge, the ipedaUats who 
have ttioed in iti d^tba have, at Isair, effaewd a certaio poetical result. 
But hero comae in, as aver, a difficulty. Tbs ssoa writar who expreMaa 
ao evidaotly bis own strong personal conviction adds a remark wblcb. 
teens to modify what he had just let paas from hie pen. He apoka of 
the "dlflerences between Zendiau^aa to their readeringe. If dllTertoeea 
of such a character wist, may they not in so far mar the moral elTecc of 
the fragments that they cannot benefit the lay mind? If so, one very 
promineot object which 1 have in view in re-editing the verbatim and 
metrical translations from the larger book will be entirely frustrated. 

I have been deeply touched by a note from a superior young Par^ in 
Koog Kosg, who wrote (in pesuog) that during his "holy days" (the chief 
sacred seasons of his religion) be bad been reading the metrical vemoos 
(from my book), much as we read our Bible But if tbe difibreoces 
between ^ecialists are so great, may he not have nerved the '* evangelical 
compunettoo’’ from senteneea which would he diferently rendered by other 
scholars ? And if* so, may not all the Impreseioos w^ich bare been mside 
upon him prove iUiuoiy ? I have re-edited and annoted (rfr) the verbatinut 
and Rietricak lately with a special iniention to prove that such would not 
be the case. Tbe diffareuces in opinion which prevail amoi^ speciaUata 

* Tbe first editioa'eppeend in 1894. aod Is ezbaoAed, only leeriag • vexv few 
copies reserved (or private pvrpoees. 

t VerbstuM cbis dme u Eogluh. 
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oe<d not have such an unhappy effect. It may be said Of the GStbas, 
as it may be $aid of aU relipous works of the kind (such as, for instance, 
the Psalms), that, differ as we may on matters important to linguistic 
critics, it is impossible to either desUoy or seriously to modify their 
devotional effect as a whole. 

Perhaps, and for reasons which I have already once explained in earlier 
numbers of this Review, what I have just said is mote positively the case 
with regard to the GffthM than with reference to any aimilar compositions 
of antiquity. The close linguistic questions u to etymology and syntax, 
and the philological questions as to definite points in the meaning, are more 
severe than In the case of other known works of their description j but 
there li an especial reason why the main drift (which Is what we need for 
penonal religious edification) not only is not obscure In them, but it also 
(annot possibly be made obscure, for reasons given elsewhere* 

The mass of the sentences consist of unmistakable term# which positively 
exclude all casu of metning except those of one character—so much so 
that readers who prefer the poetic changes of the Rk or ibe Yashu accuse 
the GIthai of monotony. A Parsi who wishes to refresh his personal 
reUgious life as to “ thought, as to word, and is to deed," cannot avoid 
snoog and aetf^iog aeotences at ewevy soopbe, which, wbao tuTDOd into 
prayers fer aa edifying pwposa, leave IWe to be dealred. When a man 
prays fbr the '‘prices of the bodJly life and that of mind," declares that 
ho '‘knows the rewards of God for actions," prays for "all deeds done in 
tccordance with the law," and pleads “0 Asha (Angel of the Holy Truth), 
when shall 1 see thee T it It difficult to suggest how he could express him* 
self more learchingly ; and when he anticipates the “ Judge’s Sridge " and 
the moment when the saints shall "unite In the good abode of heaven," he 
surely posssiset a system for practical religious suppUcatlon which Is as 
complete aa any. The Olthas, aside from the three texts of the Asiatic 
commenuries, are indeed not extensive; but do they lose snythlng by that 
(in their effect as formulaa for religious devotion) ? Do the Psalms always 
gain from their numbers, or the Rks from their " machine ’’ additions? 
Beyond any reasonable doubt the Glthu were once u numerous as the 
Psahni themselves, though never so many u the ^ka But my queidoo 
DOW is as to their present use. And I most fully believs (deriving no 
loiall satisfaction from the conTiciioo) that ar^y fait presentation of the 
GUhas among the Panis will be of great spiritual benefit. 

Id the "Comtnenury on the Glihas," pp, 394 “***» “ " through* 

out in the Latin verbatims, I endeavour, as always, to give the various 
diffbring opinions of the indents and moderns and continue this in the 
present book; but here I restrict my report more to differences which bear 
opon the devotional element, and, as I have said, it is sUrpriiing how few 
they are. My last versions have, of course, the advantage of b«og In 
English, and otherwise the only ones of their particular kind as yet in the 
field, and 1 devoutly hopo they may have a practical religious sffect nncil 
someone else rpay provide editions still more acceptable. 

* S«e tb« former trtkles In lUs Keriew by tlie prewot writer. 
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Surely the f.C th« the PeteU do not nucobe. more 

™om and more into line -ith the Gt.baa ‘. 

•ill cenaioly be a coromumty professing one of ihe pnre 
lhac htt ew been developed from ihe wul of roan. 
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BRITISH LAND POLICY IN INDIA (AS 
REGARDS LANDLORDS). 

By B. H. Baden-Powell, m.a., c.le. 

By the term "landlord*' tenures we mean to separate chat 
class of larger land-ownerships in which the estate extends 
(or previous to partition did extend) over many villages, 
and sometimes over several thousands of acres ; and they 
are held by some "Zamindar*' or Talukdar, once a chief, 
or a State lessee of the territory.* 

It is the interesting fact chat the whole of such tenures— 
in whatever part of India, and however much they are now 
impoverished—are all the product or result of a aeries of 
changes which are uniform in tendency, though locally 
various in their incidents according to circumstances. 

The landlord tenures as tUy futw are solely the 
creation of British law and administration. But the creation 
was brought about by determinate antecedent conditions 
and factors. 

In the old customary and written law of India, such a 
being as a private freehold owner of land (in the English 
sense) did not exist. I mean that a "landlord** who can 
sell, mortgage, and bequeath his estate, or any part of it; 
who deals with his "tenants** solely on the basis of con¬ 
tract; who disposes of his land in building plots, market- 
garden allotments, or in tenant-farms at competitive rates 
and according to his own ideas of profit, has no place in 
the ancient Indian idea of land-holding. 

We can discern, on the contrary, two distinct forms of 
interest in land, and the two could, and often did, coexist: 
(i) There was a direct, hereditary right of possession and 
cultivation baaed on the right by " occupation *’ and firet- 
cleacing, and making the holding fit for the plough. 

• It goM without that we do aot about purely oodem 
proprietorships of waste lacd, etc., depeudiug on coa?eyauce end graut aod 
sale by modem law, aod having do history behind them. 
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(2) There was the right of an “overlord," who might be 
(without intermediary) the R&ja. himself, or might be some 
vassal chief, some grantee or later transferee ; or, again, 
he might be any local chief settled by conquest or adven* 
ture by force of his own right hand, and not connected 
with any larger kingdom.* The overlord right consisted 
essentially in a right to laht a share in the produce of all 
cultivated land —a share at first hxed by custom, and not 
liable to alter at will. It Included various other well-under- 
stood privileges, such as the right to keep a certain portion 
of land as a special holding {sir, gharhhed, etc.), the right 
to “ improve" the waste, to take tolls and transit dues on 
merchandise, and often to have (unpaid) labour or service 
for so many days 

This " overlord" right, in the course of time, was granted 
or assigned ; was taken from a local chief, and claimed by 
a conqueror or suserain, in which case its exercise was 
often retransferred to the old chief in a new capacity, or 
was farmed out 

How did sudi a direct poaeessor come to be regarded 
as a tenant**—by no means always of a privileged 
class? and bow dtd the overlord become an “actual pro¬ 
prietor" of the land? How did he come to grow and 
change, so that most provinces have had to recognise him 
as a “landlord"—not, indeed, with all the features of an 
English freeholder, but still with a kind of title not trace¬ 
able in v^law or custom ? 

The interest or practical value to the student of India, 
which such a question possesses, consists in the variety of 
answers which will be given in different places,'according 
to (heir geographical, racial, and historic peculiarities ; and 
that variety will nevertheless include a certain uniformicy 
of result. In each different case some train of incidents 
happened, which developed and modified the overbrd right, 

* For poliieoen' sake, wt will aroid adding, otherwise then in a oot^ 
that be might offeti be e ctptein of bandUd, or & robber oibe oo the 
frooder. . - r % 
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aid reduced the position of the original cultivators, so as 
10 turn the one into " landlord," the other into "tenant" 

. Here we will think of the landlord side: sometimes the 
process of growth was more or less obscure, sometimes it 
was rapid and, indeed, arbitrarily effected. The policy of 
Government (for example, that of Lord Cornwallis in 1793) 
had determined that a landlord (with certain legal duties 
and privileges) must be found for each group of lands; and 
then if there was no native magnate or chief, or con¬ 
tractor claiming a definite interest, the position of local 
landlord was confkrrtd on almost anyone—a district officer 
of the native regime, a local head of a colonist group, etc. 
—who seemed to be capable of acting as landlord, and 
being responsible for the revenue. 

But in many more cases the steps of the process are quite 
evident. Take an example (also from Bei^al) :• We find a 
certain territory known as an old native "raj." The local 
chronicles have preserved a story of how, a thousand years 
ago, two noble parents made a pilgrimage from some distant 
home with an infant child. Misfortune overtook them, 
they perished, and the child was found in the forest by 
a Brahmin hermit and brought up, He became a noble 
Riji, and was raised to the possession of the territory in 
question. Then fiction passes into real fact: the " rij 
(never of any great extent) and its Ruler are existent, and 
ibe genealogy of a long line of Rajas is preserved. About 
the fourteenth century (say) the Moslem Governor asserts 
bis dominion, and the Rija pays an occasional tribute, but 
remains in a somewhat doubtful position. But the Bengal 
Moslem kingdom was never secure from revolts, and the 
annals tell us how, one propitious day, the Raja arose with 
his bowmen, and his long-maned horses, and his black 
elephants; how the earth trembled and the skies re¬ 
sounded. The Moslems are attacked, and the result is' 
loss on both sides. After a time, however, peace is made, 
and the Raja has accepted a "treaty” or a "grant" (as 

* The reality of tbe slotj will at once be recogniBcd- 
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cither party respectively views it), and a regular tribute is 
agreed to. But then come the days of the more irresistible 
Mughal rule, and the Raja has to make further submission. 
His political “ rule” is at an end. His " title " is a matter 
of the Emperoris favour; he is left in possession. He still 
administers justice to his Hindu subjects; he still takes 
toll and transit dues. But the resources of his territory 
from a revenue point of view have been gauged by the 
Imperial officers, and he has to accept a regular appoint* 
ment as “ Zamindar/' holding a " charge" on behalf of the 
Empire. Perhaps his dignity is flattered by the grant of 
titles and insignia; in any case, he accepts the inevicable, 
rather glad of the peace and security in which he now 
lives, He is obliged, no doubt, to attend (or his agents 
for him) pretty closely to land management; he must 
extend the tillage, locate new tenants, buy this plot and 
sell that, as he never would have done while a territorial 
ruler. Bui time passes, and (say) about 1780 a British 
Collector is now in power, and renews the ** Zamindiri" 
warrant; and now the payment Is frankly an assessed 
revenue, and the "rftj Is a landed estate liable to sale If 
default is made, Alas! such default soon occurs, and part 
•of the territory is cut off, sold, and (as a separate Zamin* 
d&ri) passes into other hands. At last comes the Permanent 
Settlement, and the Raj& is confirmed as the " actual pro¬ 
prietor*' of what lands he has retained. The Government 
manages the police; it has taken over the administration 
of justice, it has abolished the transit dues and most of the 
tolls. The RijI has become a *' landlord/’ and his assess¬ 
ment is fixed in perpetuity; moreover, his relgtlons with 
the “tenants " before long come into discussion, and are 
regulated by law. 

I'wQl not stop to point out that the Mughal conquest 
and the ‘‘Zamindiri’’ cha^e were the critical steps in the 
change. 

Many similar pictures, but with much varied detail, could 
be drawa The point for immediate notice is that b this 
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(Bengal) illustration the process of change has been abso¬ 
lute and complete. 

But we are not only able to trace such processes by aid 
of local history In other parts, but to 6nd cases where the 
iraytsilion has only partly httn accomplished or, on the 
other hand, where the necessary preliminaries, of one 
kind or another, have never been completed, and the 
would-be superior has failed lo command recognition as 
" landlord." 

I have long been engaged In collecting illuscrationi of 
these processes from various parts of India. During the 
year 1899 1 was permitted to publish (in sections) in this 
Review, one of these essays on the development of landlord 
and analogous tenures; and I chose one that seemed par¬ 
ticularly curious, and relating to an interesting comer of 
Western India. There were local cbie&hips, but all of 
them were more or less reduced, shaped, sad altered 
under the successive rule of the Sultans, the Emperor, the 
Mahr&thas, and finally under the Bombay Government* 

But Gujarat is a very peculiar country. Its geographical 
position at once attracted, and made possible, the Invasion 
and settlement of a series of foreign dynasties and tribes. 
Its historical materials are (for an lodian country) singu¬ 
larly perfect Inscriptions, copper-plate records, Jaina 
cbroaideSk die annals of tbe bards, besides the narratives 
of more than one Moslem historian, and many later reports 
and hooks,t enable us to trace a number of curious and 
often romantic particulars about the native baronies" and 
chieftaincies—how they were managed and bow they were 
treated. 

* Oe (bis eewy Mr. A. fingers has coatoietiMd ia a papar published In 

this Eeview (April, Z900), pp. 391*394. Of course I did not iodude the 
£hci teaures of the South Konkau; they are oot coonecied la auy way 
idth Oujarfit, Kcr did I nentlofi tbe Gujarit copArcenary tenure knc^s as 
MgdSH Aad bacAUire these are esteDtUliy tkUagt enuret, or 

of a dan BOt included io ny survey. They are fully described 10 my 
book OD '' The ludiau Village Cotnmuoity ” 

♦ To which Mr. A, RogerV "Hiscoty of the Land Revenue in Bombay 
* (two volmnn) ie a valuable iddjtlos. 
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Now, one of the results of history is that the whole 
country (as far as it was occupied at all) is found to have 
been rapidly, in medieval and still Uter times, covered over 
by a network of chiefships or domains of one class or 

another.* These are easily called " Rftjput"; but they are 

dmost all of clans guilt uuhurdm in anjy othtr part of 
India. 

And dlfferenc races sometimes affected ditlcrenc part^ 
The Koli. for instance, seem always to have 
the less accessible "jungly" tracts. We find Koh chiefs 
estates in the norch.eaBt corner of AhmadSbSd and in the 
south-east part of Kaira (to keep the popular spelling) 

along the Mahi River. ^ 

Another very important result is that neither the SuUaos 
nor the Mughal Emperors (and their, deputies) nor the 
MaUrftthas were ever able to thoroughly conquer, ad¬ 
minister. and assimilate the whole country—right across, 

I mean, from (say) Kaehh to Dohad and the Rewakaniha. 
They conquered partially, fitfully, and no more., Thp con- 
sequence U interesting. Oudh. toe. was (to 
covered by a network of SUjput ewtea and RSjto de¬ 
mesnes i but in time all were completely reduced by uw 
.Mughal Empire, whatever disturbances afterwards occurr^ . 
in days of decline and weakness. And so all the RijS*. 
etc,, uniformly became subject Talukdlrs. and subs^uently 
"landlords.” All are on the same footing, with the same 
Jaw and the same legal designation. In GujarSt. the coo- 
quest being imperfect, the result was far otherwise. Moslem 
authority was concentrated on the rich plain coun)ryarouctd 
Ahmadibid (the capital) and Kaira, and some othw parts 
of the plain country, including the sea-board disfficts 
f Broach and Surat). In the regularly administered territory 
the " chiefs,” of whatever kind, if they were not annihilated 
outright, were not only steadily subjected and reduced-eJl 


• It wUl be enough to e.y in • no.e that there were .omeiimes 
■hips of Wile and Thskui.; tomeiimes «8 m1 baioniea; woietiiMl 
esi&CM grsiBtcd to cadeo and others. . ' * “ V 


s. 
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territorial rule and independence being; taken away, and the 
chiefs made (of course hereditary) Talukdars; they were 
often deprived of a large part of their land, and left to enjoy 
only certain “ wfinta./' or fragments. But even in this tract 
the process was not quite uniform in effect. As we approach 
the more distant, hilly, and rough tracts of the province, 
we find the administrative “circulation'' less active chan 
nearer the heart The estates there (as I have mentioned) 
held by KoH chiefs, and afterwards known as “ MewAsi," 
were left more alone,* and to this day have secured some 
“ revenue " advantages in consequence. 

But in the rest of the country another and distinct result 
followed. In Kfithliwir, PHlanpur, Mahiklntha, etc, there 
are chiefshlps and baronies of sxaelly ths samt description 
(with whatever difference of race and family); but these 
did not become Talukdari or Mewiei estates. They re« 
maioed (what I have distinguished as) “polidca!" escatea. 
Partly reduced they were; they had to pay a tribute nowand 
again, and, as events have shown, they lost an independent 
position, but still they could not be deemed to form part 
of a consolidated territory of a suzerain, such as could 
be aasigr^ed or ceded by treaty with him.t They have 
accordingly not become "British territory”—they are 
not subject to the Collectors, the Civil Courts, and the 
Acts of the Legislature (as such). They are under a 
poUticaJ control, which varies in degree from that general 
friendly supervision which the greater Protected or Feuda- 
tory States receive, down to a management under which 
the Political Officer is really the working authority in 
every detail. 

* 1 thiok ibii effect was partly due to the energetic character of the 
race, but partlj^ also to eituaiioo. I do not tbink the '^Rijput'* lords of 
the plalas were subjected, because tbej were then degeoerate. The^ 
offered repeated, and eomedtoes heroic, resUtaDce; but the^ never coaid 
con bine for long or effbcdvel;: and tbw absurd punctilio and jealouaiee 
and fouds facilitated a defeat, which in aoj case (against such a power as 
Akbar's) was inevitable. They suffered because they had neither the power 
to resist effectively nor the prudence to sub nit <^uietJy. 

t I have explained in some detail bow far the "SQba" under Akbar 
were rteffy reducetL 
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Curiously enough, Mr. Rogers (in the paper before 
alluded to) asks why I have called these tenures 
cal"? If the answer Is not obvious, I fear I have singu¬ 
larly failed to make the drift of my essay at all clear. The 
(" overlord ") tenures which came fully under British rule, 
as the result of a long series of antecedent circumstances, 

I have called “landlord*^ tenures, for such they (legally) 
are; chose which I have last spoken of above, remained 
under “ political" control only, and I called them “ poliiical 
tenures" for distinction. Technically they are " Protected 
States," but so much unlike (in practice) whac are usually 
so called, that they had to be noticed along with other 
“ Rftjput" estates and yet distinguished. 

Thus, then, dealing with the whole area, which began 
by being practically uniformly covered with a series of 
Rijput and other States, baronies, and chiefships, we find 
them in modern days in various stages of more or less 
complete transformation. 

t. They disappeared altogether, leaving the land Kh&M 
(or lalpat)^ and the villages directly under Government. 

a. Scattered holdings and fielde alone remained, which 
have now mostly been classed as '^alienated’' lands under 
summary settlement. 

3. Other more considerable vestiges of estates survive 
as T&lukdaris (in Ahmad&bfid) or Udhadjamabandi lands 
(Kaira) with distinctly proprlcury rights and privileges 


under modern law. 

4, A certain number of estates called " Mew&ai may 
be distinguished in the scale, not as in any way diffeiant 
legally or in principle from No. 3 ,t but as having (hUtori- 
• It« not necewMy for the present putpoM to do more then note tt« 
flfEect of formal or 7 inu»l parti lion (owing to ibe custom of the cbicfs 
tbertwlfcs). Ii bas had a Urrible e(T«ct in impoveriihing the TSJukdfira, 
to that matiy coaalstof no more than a aioB'e village, or even lea. This, 
howeWT, hM ootbiog to do with Ihe original character of ibe eetaiea. 
t By defiDkton, ia (Bo.) Act VI. of xS88,^"TsluMln'’ includes all 

the other 7arleti« for legal purpwea. What le the mentioned m 

the Act? I4it akoal title of KaiMtis? The gazettaera take no 
o(the subject. ^ " 
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cftUy) secured some degree of independence, now repre^ 
sented by (what I may call) some revenue consideration or 
easier terms of assessment. 

5. A number of estates, left incacc as to extent (as far as 
any “ wSnta/' or resumption proceedings are concerned), 
have not come into British territory, but are under political 
management. A few of them were important enough to 
be Feudatory Statea of the usual kind; but many more— 
notably the chieftaincies in Kftchlftw&r—exhibit curious 
classes and degrees of subjection to supervision or 
management. 

1 doubt whether any other part of India could furnish 
examples of such a graduated scale, such various stages of 
development or decay. 

But it will already have been observed that dilTerence of 
mm$ does not always mark difPereace in characcer of the 
cenure, or of such augea ^ alteration ao I have alluded co t 
• indeed, it is rather by a stretch, though an allowable one, 
that the ” Mewdsi " estate is given a separate head or 
number. In reality, Talukcldri, Mewilsi, Udhadjamabandi, 
Wanta—though now (or formerly) shown in stncisticnJ 
returns as separate /enures—^havt no kind of tenure d{(Ter¬ 
ence properly so called. The difTerence that does exist is 
solely due to the revenue arrangements made. It happened 
in the early days of British rule that the fertile district 
north of the Mahi River was divided into two parts, the 
eastern and western Zillahs.'' Certain revenue orders 
were issued in one which did not apply to the other. 
Consequently the (Ahmadabid) Talukdars received a 
different treatment as to assessment, etc., from the (Kaira) 
Udhadjamabandi holders (whose old tribute paym'ent was 
maintained unaltered). The difference in the case of the 
(Koli) Mew2si estates has been alluded to; they were left 
without survey, and a moderate lump sum payment at a 
much less rate than the Talukdlris.* As regards No. s, 

* The details in etcb case would hardly be intertaliag. But Mr. 
Rogera caUs la queadon my atatemant (p. 39a), and then proceeds to 
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it is rather a pity chat the hUcoric term '^winta" has 
dropped out. As fragments of a once territorial estate, 
they were of course regarded as hereditary properties, and 
being held or claimed free of revenue, they have mostly 
become treated as “alienated’* lands under summary settle¬ 
ment, and are now sanadi saldmf lands. 

The differences of name which have thus arisen are 
(ultimately) the consequence of the different policy in land 
administration which marked the Bombay history. Had 
the Gujarat tenures in question been in Bengal or the 
North-West Provinces, it may be taken aa absolutely 
certain that no such distinction would have been officially 
made or preserved. That is not a matter of credit or 
blame, but of a difference which is not without its interest 
in Indian economic history. 

When in any province a first stage of merely collect¬ 
ing the revenue demand in the old way, or by means of 
temporary farms, leases, or contracts, came to an end, a 
new stage was reached, which turned attention to rights in 
land, and the •'title” to be recognised in fevour of the, 
peraoa responsible for paying the land revenue. 

Now, when British administration began In any presi¬ 
dency or province whatever, one thing was plain : the 
State was the virtual owner of all land in the directly 
administered or British districts. It had also the right of 
fixing the revenue demand from time to time at such rates 


as seemed to it advisable. 

i will not scop to argue whether either right was an 
ancient right of sovereignty. Both unquestionably ewsred 
long bd'ore the eighteenth century, and the British 
Government had, on well - estaWished principles, ac- 
quired them in succession to the preceding Government. 

iuBtifv, not h» eotrtcoon, but wj own iUlcmeot; he 8bo« that the 
diffe^ce war aa I mte. The mae f.ct ih.t the “ Mewto 
Koll not Rajput, owtittedoes not oeke a different tenure origin; ot^ 
we should have to aske a difCereat " tenure- according as the estate 
TO held bf Rithis, Paimftrs, Malelce, JWreJas, ere. 
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Rcj^ulations and Acts have repeatedly asserted, assumed, 
or implied this. The need for reform arose naturally first 
in Bengal. Lord Cornwallis came out in 1786, and his 
first conclusion was that the State should not continue to 
own the land j he described it as "ruinous.” In this 
province there were, in all the most important districts, 
persons who may be described as landlords in fioise. 
These must be given a legal and secure position, and 
made answerable for the revenue to be assessed on each 
" estate." To constitute a number of " proprietary estates " 
—large or small as the case might be—and to find an 
owner for each who should "hold the settlement,” was the 
essential object of the Permanent Settlement. A similar 
desire, however modified or disguised, is traceable in every 
form of revenue settlement which derives its parent^ 
from Bengal If such an owner (with equiubU claitDS)-7as, 
4 ^., the Bengal ZamJndAr—was not forthcomlag, someone 
must be found. In the North-West Provinces it was 
largely a matter of viUagt settlements,* but the principle 
was the same. At first they made various individual 
owners; then they discovered the facts about the "joint" 
village community and the tenure of its co-sharers, and 
they constituted the jointly rtsponsUU body, the (rather 
ideal) landlord. In the Central Provinces (where the 
villages were unquestionably raiyaliudri by nature) they 
erected an artificial proprietary title (over each) in favour 
of the " mftlgusftrs ”—persons who had had the contract or 
revenue responsibility under the Mahr&thas. The question 
always was, Who is owner ? There must be someone to be 
liable for the revenue, and for the duties of a landlord 
between the actual cultivator (or the individual co*sKarer) 
and tbe State. 

When a similar stage was reached—several years later-^ 
in Bombay and in Madras, no such dislike to the owner- 

* Perhaps iK is needless to say by ** village settlerDest" I mean 
ffbere the single villige, not any Uiger landlord aggregate of territory, is 
dealt with as a proprietary unit. 
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ship of the State was felt» or, at any rate, found expression.* 
How, then, did Bombay and Madras come to adopt the 
raiyaCwAri tenure and consequent methods of revenue 
management? 

In Madras the answer is somewhat curious. They 
eertainly began with a vivid idea of the State ownership. 
It was even held by some that the raiyac was a year-to-year 
tenant, in virtue of his "patta’* or revenue note, by per¬ 
mission of the Collector f 

But Madras was forced by the Supreme Government 
(r 799-1802) to adopt the Permanent Settlement pure and 
simple, and this provided landlords for certain parts of the 
country where there were local magnates who had been, or 
could be made, Zamind&rs. They also tried elsewhere to 
make artificial landlord estates (mootaAs) by allotting large 
parcels of land and selling the landlord right ;t this almost 
invariably failed to work. But though the '' raiyatw5ri " 
constitution was the natural and ancient one—varied by 
certain cases in which colonists, grantees, and others had 
obtained a title over viUagns, held by them In shares, and 
called **mlrfisl” by the Moslems—there was the utmost 
reluctance to deal with the individual cultivator direct 
They tried to see whether the “ mirasi” right was general 
enough to be the basis of a system of village settlements ; 
then whether leases" for each village (as a unit) could 
not be managed. And it was only after Munro’s strenuous 
efforts that the ratyatwHri system was at last established.} 

** me here explain that when 2 have epoken of the Oovommaat 
regardiug the State ownerahip at a Uou standi from which to declare or 
cODftr private rights, or any other status, I do not mean to tay that any 
Oorenor proclaimed this in 10 many words. But the uodoobted (kei of 
the State’s right did 10 itself afford such a loots standii and the feeling that 
ic was so is, I tbioh, clearly traceable in not a few public minutas eod 
preambles of IlegiiUtioas, etc. 

t This of conrie assumed, and acted on, the State ownership in tbe 
most pronounced fashion. 

t To this day the exact position of the Madras raiyai, whetbet he ii 
or IS not an ocoipant ” (under Government regarded as owner"), is otie 
dificuls to define. LogicaBy, on the whole system, he is really m tbe save 
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Mr. Rogers tells us chat In Bombay the adoption of the 
raiyatwlLri tenure, etc., was ‘'simply forced upon the 
Government by the state of chaos they found existing;/’ 
But it should be pointed out that the “ chaos of 
village rights was not greater than it was in many other 
provinces; and in none of them was raiyatwHri accepted 
as the natural, or Inevitable, or only, solution. If one 
feeling more than another generally prevailed, it was 
that dealing with *‘raiyat$'* individually was excessively 
difficult, and that almost anything else was preferable. Of 
course, in Bengal (and under systems derived from it) they 
would not have it at any price; and remembering the/^rWf 
village system of North-West India, this was not wonder¬ 
ful. But in Madras, where the raiyatwdri was perfectly 
natural. It was, as we have seen, long avoided; and in 
Bombay there certainly was considerable diKussion before 
it was adopted; and by that time all Munro's powerful 
minutes on the subject moat have been before the Govern¬ 
ment advisers. 

The modern raiyatioUri tenure is, however, based on the 
retention by the State of a general or ultimate ownership of 
the soil. The power of relinquishment of a holding was 
a most useful safeguard (in early days) against overassess- 
ment, and is an essential feature of the system; it is 
retained still, under the rules both of Bombay and Madras. 
But such a power Involves the position that the holder is not 
exactly owner, but rather a sort of hereditary usufructuarj', 
while the " property *' resides (as before) in the State. The 
term "alienated” land, again, which is used in Bombay as 

podtion Ai in Bombay. But in a note prefixed (ofScidfy) to the collection of 
" SLules for the Leaee of Waste Lands," the Covemment uy that the foun- 
dacion of the niyat’e title " ii in the Re^ulationa of 2 Sos, sod ‘ ‘ eepedtlly 
u See. 4 of Ileg. II of iM and Sec. is of Reg. XXX. of i8o»." Both 
of tbeie iUguladona ara, however, repealed; only the repeal does not aSect 
rights aJfeady oitablished. The eurJoos pbesomenon is thus preseoted 
that ffllUione of landholders (outside the ZaraindAri estates) have their title 
(whatever it u) dependingoa cernle provialoos which caaaot cvdloarily be 
referred to, abc^ beiag repealed,* all tract of them has disappeared froot 
the current Statute Book f 
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meaning land granted free of the State demand for revenue, 
is also appropriate only lo a state of things under which the 
State retains, normally or in general, the ownership. It is no: 
used under the Bengal or derivative systems, where it would 
have little meaning, because there all land as a rule is 
"alienated"; it has been acknowledged as private property 
by law; Government only retains ownership in a few 
(exceptional) cases. 

It (s quite likely that, in early days, the true relation of 
the raiyaiwUri tenure to the ancient village system was not 
always, or at all, perceived. The reason why it has, under 
proper conditions of revenue survey, valuation and assess* 
merit, proved successful, is the reason which ins/ariahly has 
shown whether any system is right or wrong—viz., its con¬ 
formity in principle to the real native idea of land^holding 
in the locality. 

Try to sell by auction an artificial landlord right over an 
artificial parcel of land; try (for supposed convenience of 
revenue management) to create artidclally a body of culci- 
vators as jointly liable (in permanence) for a hmp sum of 
revenue; in nine cases out of ten, where such experiments 
have been made, they failed miserably. They were not 
natural to the people, and did not suit their notions of things. 

The separate allotment of land, the liability to a regu¬ 
lated share of the produce (now a money rate instead) 
without any joint responsibility, the customary obedience 
to a headman, who is not a farmer of the total revenue— 
this, with other minor features of association, is the essence 
of the old village form before it was (in various parts) 
dominated by any co-sharing family of superiors, or hny 
group of securities for revenue, or other managers. The 
modern raiyaiivdri tenure Is merely the old ideal, reduced 
to terms of law, and supported by the modern rules of 
demarcation, survey, modes of valuing tlie revenue payment, 
forms of record, and the like. 

In Bombay, thanks to a dear and comprehensitfll 
Revenue Code, there is no doubt that the raiy<U has % 
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certain tide, and that the State remains ownorof all land, 
except where by law the Talukdars Act of 1888) the 
right of ownership is declared to reside in some person or 
aggregate of persons; or where the land is alienated,” etc. 

No raiyat (on the survey tenure, as it is called) in Gujarit, 
or in any part of Bombay, can (/trrs Mr, Rogers) sell or 
mortgage his land, for the simple reason that he has no 
land CO sell. His "property” consists in a permanent 
occupancy right under certain conditions; and this is 
alienable and heritable. For practical pitrposes, of course, 
such a title is perfectly satisfactory ;* but legally and 
historically it is not the same as his being the owner of 
land, the State title being abrogated, Nor was it from 
any love of technical refinement that the framers of the 
Code kept the distinction: it arose out of the antecedent 
biflcory of the land. 

In Bengal and its related provinces, the State owner¬ 
ship was denounced in principle, and huce was made to get 
rid of it; at the same time the middleman proprietor—in 
whatever form, and sometimes (as Mark Pattlson would have 
said) '^defecated to a pure transparency ”—was welcomed. 
In Bombay no such objection was felt; no reason against 
the State ownership appeared, while as for the middleman,” 
tbe thought of him justly made the Bombay administrator 
shudder, Thus it came about that as historically and 
racially and geographically Hindustan (or Upper India) 

* Mr. Rogers (p. 393) cherges tne with hiving "tried to mike out'^ 
thit the State ie owner of the lend. I have not tried to make out any* 
thiag, but hare stated wbat it the plain legal and bUtorictl tnitb of the 
case. The scattered provieioni of the Bombay Regulations of sSs?, and 
the Act of 1^6$, etc., are now conaolldated and revised in the Coda 
(Bombay Act V, of ZS79, as amended). Section 37 declares, "Ail public 
toads, esc., the bed of rhe sea, etc., of rirers and lakes, eta, and au. 

VHUBvsa situatso, which are not the property of indiriduale 
(or of aggregatee, etc,), aod except as provided in any iaw, etc., ass, and 
AM aSSBSr DBCLAMD XO SB, TK8 PKOraSTV C? GOVBBKHSHT," etc. 
TalakdSre and inAoidftrs are by law vested with an fftffntrsAs/>, but Che 
student wiU look in vaia for anyUweatablishmg that the raiyat is ‘‘oimer.” 
Sections ^5 describe his r^bc or interest, and Section 73 explains 
what interest he can alienate. 
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has been always more or less separated from India below 
the Vindhyas, so in the development of land policy the 
distinction appeared also. South of the Narbada (if we 
exclude the peculiar case of the Central Provinces) the 
Government will never deal (if it can help it) with a 
middleman; north of the same valley it will never deal 
with anyone else. 

If the remainder of my studies ever reach the stage of 
publication (which is not an easy thing in England for such 
subjects), I shall have the pleasure of submitting an account, 
on historical principles, of the growth (or the lack of growth, 
it may be) of the tenures of the Khoi of Ratoagiri, the 
Zafttindar and Jagirdar of Sindh, the Zantindetr of Bengal, 
the TalukdarotOMditi^ and the curious/<w*«farrd 
proprietors of the lower West Coast (Kanara and Malabar). 
A general introduction will present the leading features of 
the landlord history in general, including primogeniture 
and the ancient rights of sovereignty. 
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THE CATHAYANS, 

Bv E. H. Parker, 

In the winters of 1869, 2870, and 1871 I made three 
journeys on horseback outside the Great Wall, covering 
3,000 miles in all, reaching the sources of the Shira Mureii 
and Shangtu Gol Rivers, and passing repeatedly through 
four of the ancient defiles which from ancient times have 
formed a natural barrier between China and the Tartars. 
At that time 1 had never heard of the CathayansorKitans; 
but now, having read their history, I recognise, from the 
descriptions given 700 years ago, some of the old familiar 
scenes, and much that is still common to the Mongol nomad 
life in those parts. 

All the so-called Turkiah races, before the iavencion of 
the name “Turk" in a.d. 500, were or could be pretty well 
grouped together by the Chinese in one great national 
category called Hmng-nu," corresponding in its vagueness 
and perhaps in its etymology to the western word '* Huns”; 
but the races east of the Turks, though roughly classed 
together by the Chinese as the “ Tung-hu," or “ Eastern 
Tartars,” never had any common national term by which 
they could be ethnograpbically contrasted as a whole with 
the Hiung-nu. Moreover, the easternmost half of the 
Tung-hu, inhabiting the valleys of the Amur and Sungari 
(and their tributaries), were all essentially hunters, fishers, 
and keepers of swine; whilst the westernmost half, wedged 
in between the former and the Turks, and inhabiting the 
valleys of the Shira Muren and Shangtu Gol (with their 
tributaries), shared some of the nomad characteristics of 
the Turks, and seem co have been in many other respects 
a cross between the pure horse-riding nomads and the 
pure pig-keeping hunters, To add to the confusion, 
European authors, whilst borrowing the Chinese word 
“ Tung-hu,” and transforming it into “ Tungus,” have only 
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applied It to the easternmost of the said two halves. Thus, 
whilst we may speak of all the Hiang-nu as " Turks/' and 
of half the Tung-hu as Manchus ” in a wide and loose 
sense, there is no European word except" Kitanby which 
we can designate in a similar makeshift way the inter¬ 
mediate “ Mongol" or mongrel groups. It is quite as per¬ 
missible to thus anachronically use the word “Kitan, 
which was only invented in the fourth century, as it is to 
retrospectively use the word ‘^Turk/’ which was only 
invented'in the fifth century. In each Instance it is (as m 
our own case of Angles ”) a petty tribe that gradually by 
superior energy comes to the top, attracts and assimilates 
less-favoured cognate tribes, and gives its name to the 
whole. Thus we may divide the two main language- 
divisions of Northern Asia into Turk • Ouigour (the 
Chinese Hiung-r^u), and Cathayan-Mancbu (the Chinese 
Tung-hu). In the last number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review 1 created of one part of the Tung-hu, the NUchfens 
or Manchus ; and now I am about to treat of the other 
part—the Cathayans—In the same way. 

I make a clean sweep of aU their history between 
B,c. 200 and A.O. poo. During ail that period they were 
never lost sight of by rhe Chinese, and always occupied 
sites somewhere within the same limited area already 
described. For 200 years one dan, known as the “ Toba, 
even ruled with credit as Emperors of North China, whilst 
purely Chinese dynasties ruled on terms of friendly equality 
at Honan or Nanking in the south, just as in later times 
Che Cathayans, NUchins, and Mongols ruled each In turn as 
Emperors of North China, whilst purely Chinese dynasties 
ruled at K'aifung Fu or Hangchow in the south. Dvin^ 
all these i,ioo years the names of their chiefs, and the 
vicissitudes of the race, are pretty well recorded ; but all , 

this has no place here. My specific purpose, is to describe 
the Cathayans from the time when they developed into a 
great political power. 

Originally the Cathayan system was elective, fc-vety 
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three years one of the eight triba! chieftains was chosen to 
be kkagan: but when, in 906, Hendeken Khan was suc¬ 
ceeded by Apaoki of the Tiela tribe, this ambitious soldier 
declined to recognise the elective system any longer, got 
rid of his opponents by a bold coup d'Hai, and announced 
chat in future V^tat^ cest tnoi! Apaoki's name was first 
written Anpakien, so we may presume the real sound 
intended lies somewhere between the two. As to the 
khanly title of kha^n, it was used by the masters of both 
Turks and Cachayans (the Jwan-jwaci) before either of 
those peoples adopted it U\ that dissyllabic form; but there 
is good reasoji to believe that an earlier monosyllabic form 
h/ian had beeji in local use for many centuries before it 
was known in Persia. During his twenty years’ reign 
Apaoki conquered the whole of the Manchus up to the 
borders of Corea, and all of the other Tunguaes up to the 
Amur and Shilka; also all the nomad Turkish tribes 
between the northern Yellow River bend and the Orkhon, 
and all the Tibetan tribes up to the powerful state of Hia 
{Marco Polo’s Tanguc). In 916 he declared himself 
Emperor of Great Cathay, and his official reign as a North 
Chinese monarch dates from chat year. 

At this time the great Chinese dynasty of Pang (the 
only one which had reigned over the whole of China for 
any lengthy period since a.d. 200) was tottering to its fall 
aftsr 300 years of existence. Five ambitious generals 
(three of them ainiciacd Turks) took the opportunity, one 
after the other, of setting up dynasties of their own in 
Central China. These ephemeral houses, taken together, 
only covered about fifty years (poy-pfio), a period of con- 
fusion known to Chinese history as the *'Five Dynasties.’* 
South and West China, comprising nearly all the r^ions 
south of rile Great River and west of the gorges, was 
governed by ten petty dynasties ruling at Canton, Foochow, 
Hangchow, Nanking, etc., and all more or less independent . 
of the central or “legitimate" power in possession the 
Sute archives i but in any case having nothing whatever to 
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do with the Cathayans, who thus found opportunities for 
making extensive raids into China in order to transfer to 
their own inhospitable steppes enormous numbers of civiliz¬ 
ing artisans and cultivators Apaoki’s capital was at a 
place marked on the Russian maps as Tsagan-Soborga 
(“White Pagoda"), situated on theTsagan Muren (“White 
River'’), a small tributary of the Shira Muren. Its exact 
sice is Lat 44* 10' N. and Long. 118* E Up to the time 
of his death in 926, though he had conquered and lost 
modern Peking, he had nor gained much permanent foot¬ 
hold south of the Great Wall. 

Apaoki was sixcceeded by his second son, \aokutch, 
better known by his Chinese name of Tdb-kwang. This 
arrangement was made by his mother, whose influence 
over the chiefs thus secured the succession of her favourite 
son, CO the exclusion of the eldest, made instead Viceroy of 
the newly-conquered Manchuria. Four years afterwards 
the discontented Prince-Viceroy escaped to China, where 
he was hospitably received at the Court of the second of 
the Five Dynasties, then represented by an able old Turk 
named Maokile (Li Ss-ylian). But Maokile’s son and auo- 
ccssor was imprudent enough not only to intrigue with the 
escaped Viceroy in order to get him back on to his rightful 
throne, but also to suspect and quarrel with his own chief 
general, who was faithfully guarding the frontier against 
Catbayan attacks, This led to the general in question 
(also a Turk) allying himself in self-defence with the 
Cathay an monarch, with the result that the Emperor aod 
bis protdge, the Viceroy of Manchuria, committed suici^ 
and a new Central Chinese dynasty was established under 
Catbayan protection (936)- The new Central Emperor 
was the son of one Neliki, but is himself only known to 
Mfitory by his Chinese name of Shih King-c’ang. In 
return for Cathay an assistance, he ceded to them sixteen 
Chinese prefectures, or practically the modern Tientsin and 
all west of it, including Peking and Pao-ting Fu, up to the 
famous Goose Gate {Yen Mdn) in the Great Wall, andaU 
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that part of modern Shan Si north of the Goose Gate. 
The historical city, almost on the exact site of modern 
Peking, was now made the Cathayan south capital." In 
addition to this, an annual subsidy of 300,000 taels of silver 
had to be paid, and the Cathayan Emperor required to be 
officially recognised as the superior and the patron of the 
Chinese Emperor. Notwithstanding these humiliating 
terms, the Turk remained loyal and faithful to his pact; he 
even died of chagrin when political complications caused 
the Cathayan Emperor to demand of him certain per¬ 
emptory explanations. His nephew and successor pre¬ 
sumed to claim that he ruled Central China of right, and 
not by the favour of Cathay. This bold attitude brought 
the Cathayans down in force across the Yellow River, and 
five years of bloody war followed, accompanied by fearful 
famines, massacres, and popular suffering. Ac last the 
Cathayans were victorious, the Central Chinese capital 
(K^ai-fung Fu) was occupied, and the impenal family were 
carried into ignominious captivity. Nothing is more pitiful 
than the story of the bedraggled journey through the Shan- 
hai Kwan to Kin Chou, where the wretched monarch was 
forced to kneel before imperial Cathayan efiigies, and 
whence he was rudely summoned to be triumphantly 
inspected" by the old Dowager; after which, Insulted, 
flouted, and coarsely deprived of his prettiest concubines 
aE>d daughters, he was given spacious quarters on the head¬ 
waters of the Taling River (Lat. 41* 30^ Long, rrp® 30^. 
He lived there for eighteen years, until his death took place 
about 955. 

But the eflects of the Chinese climate were equally fatal 
to the Cathayan conqueror, who, after a haughty triumph 
at the capital, and a cruel ravaging of the surrounding 
country, hurried off home to die, carrying with him the 
archives, reg:a]ia, astronomical instruments, and all other 
{ti>poitant public property he could lay hands on. Death 
overtook him at Lwan*ch’6ng (Lat 38®, Long. 115^. His 
carcase was disembowelled and salted, and he was hurriedly 
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carted off in ful) view of the irreverent Chinese as a mere 
or “jerked Emperor*’* to his native steppes, 

A civil war of succession now broke out between his 
mother, the Dowager, who wished Yaokutch’s son to suc¬ 
ceed, and Uyuk, son of the late Viceroy of Manchuria. 
The latter’s cause was also opposed by his uncle, Li Hu, 
another claimant, It ended In the defeat and imprisonment 
of the grandmother, and Uyuk succeeded in 947, changing 
the dynastic name to “ Great Liao,” Like most Tartars, 
he was of a convivial turn of mind, but he was also a man 
of some artistic taste, Meanwhile, advantage was taken 
of these civil dissensions by another Turkish general to 
found on the ruins of the Central power just destroyed the 
next Central dynasty of Han, independent of Cathay. 

Uyuk was murdered at the early age of thirty-four, and 
was succeeded in 951 by Yaokutch's son ShuhlUh, or Jurat, 
who, strange to say, bore exactly the same name as his 
grandmother, The Cathayans were on terms of perfect 
reciprocity with the last of the five dynasties, and were 
eveiv forced to yield up part of the territory ceded to them 
by Shih Kfng-t*ang. Shubiflh was phy^cally Impotent, a 
steady drinker, a great hunter, and a man of ungovernable 
violence; he also was murdered at the moderate ag:e of 
thirty-nine. Meanwhile, the great Chinese Sung dynasty, 
which lasted from 960 until Marco Polo’s time, had suc¬ 
ceeded in reuniting all but the extreme north fraction of 
China under one sceptre, and was able to offer a firm front 
to the Cathayans. 

' The next Emperor, Mingi, son of Uyuk, succeeded In 
969, and most of his reign was taken up In arranging 
matters in dispute with China, neither side obtaining much 
permanent advantage. Like most of the careless Oath ay an 
nionarchs> he died young, ai the age of thirty-five, and was 
succeeded by his eldest sou'W^nshumu, a boy of twelve. 
Wenshumu’s mother acted as Kegent, but she created great 
scandal by her open liaison with a Chinaman with whom she 
had become iActuated, and who had chief command, of tbk 
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Cathayan troops. It appears that Caihayan women enjoyed 
considerable independence, for they are mentioned as local 
and provincial governors, and they certainly possessed great 
state influence at Court. I n fact, it is specifically suted that 
they had a say in all matters but those concerning war. Corea 
is mentioned in 994 for the first time since her nominal sub¬ 
mission in 918, and from this date down to the destruction 
of the Cathayan Empire by the NUch6ns she sends regular 
tribute, In 995 ten or twenty Corean youths were sent to 
study the language The only countries on anything ap* 
preaching reciprocity terms with Cathay were now Corea, 
China, and Tangut, and all four States seem to have been 
most punctilious in the exchange of regular formal missions, 
whether nominally vassal or suzerain. In 1010 there were 
serious hostilities with Corea, and the Nuch 4 os assisted the 
Ca^yans with remounts. Fighting went on for some 
years, and general politics now transfer themselves from 
the Chinese frontiers to those of Corea and Manchuria. In 
1021 a wife was granted to the son oftheTazi ruler, which 
either means the Caliph Kadir«bUtah of Bagdad, or some 
of the Buy ids of Transoxiana, under whose tutelage the 
Caliphs then were. Already in 924 a mission had come to 
Apaoki from the Tasi ruler; at that date the ruling Caliph 
was Moktadir, grandfather of Kadir-billah. There seems 
noabing improbable in all this, for Persia had also sent a 
mission in 923, and in 924 Apaoki had visited the old 
Ouigour ruins of Kara^balgassun (near Urga), and had sent 
a flying force across the desert to take the city of Buddha 
(Fou-t'u) and annex the western limits." With these ex* 
ceptions, however, and missions from Khoten In 990 and 
the Kirghiz in 931, 950, 976, the Catbayaos had no sus¬ 
tained relations with anyone west of the various Oulgours 
and Tibetans who were dotted about north and south of 
Kokonor. 1 have 00 idea what is meant by the "city 
of Buddha." 

Wdosbumu (better known as Lung-sU) is considered to 
have been the best of all the Cathayan Emperorsk He 
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died in 1031, at the age of sixty-one, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son Tsung-chdo, whose native name is variously 
written Chiku, Ipukin, and Mupuku, so chat it must have 
been as hard for the unioitiated to pronounce as “Cere- 
wayo/' He was a rollicking drunken fellow, who was 
disposed to leave many things to his mother, and was 
easily outwitted by the astute Chinese envoys. Still, 
Cathay maintained during his reign considerable influence 
over both China and Tangut, assuming to settle their 
quarrels for them by a kind of paternal arbitration. 
Mupuku's chief defect in the eyes of the historian ia 
that in his choice of an adviser he "preferred bis natural 
mother to his Intimate mother." It seems that the rough 
Tartar grew irritated when it was dinned into bis ears by 
the intellectuals that "according to the rites" his legal 
mother—f.s.. his father’s first wife—was his true mother ; 
he therefore promptly solved the maternal difficulty by 
"going for" her and murdering her. He died, at the age 
oi forty, in 1055. 

The next Emperor was Chala. ddest son of the last. 
He dabbled somewhat b Uceratuie, and even issoed editions 
of the early Chinese biworice, but it is not stated in what 
language. He also interested himself in Buddhism and 
sacerdotal legislation, in consequence of which the his¬ 
torians ridicule his memory and call him a "religious fool. 
Like nearly all the Calhayan Emperors, he was an ardent 
sportsman ; huntiog, fishing, and hawking taking up a good 
deal of his time. Of him alone it is suted that he sailed 
down the Amur in a boat. He bad a million horses to hb 
corrak, which fact explains the wonderful moUUcy of the 
Cathayeo armies. During his reign influence over China 
sod Tangut was maintained, and Corea sent regular 
tribute. It seems that at this time part of the land on the 
east of the Yalu River belonged to the Cathayans, i.K to 
the NUebto, who were their vassals. Squabbles about the 
banks of the Yalu were like European sqtwbbles about 
the banks of d«5 Rhine. Chala lived to a hovy old age 
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fw those violent times, and died at seventy in the year 

The last Cathayan Emperor was Akwo (more commonly 
knownasyen-hi),grandsonofChala. The "Raw Nuchins" 
are now first mentioned as a real political force which has 
to be wonted with, and the first serious tussle with them 
twk placem „ts.,3 The rest of Akwo’s reign is simply 
th« story of Nuch«Q conquest, as already shortly told in 
the^jtflAr QuarltrlyRtvUw for April last. After the loss 
of Peking, the fugitive Cathayan Emperor was for a time 
encouraged by and supported by a remarkable man who 
occupies a very prominent place in high Asiatic history; 
this was YelUh Tash.h, a relative (“ Ycluh " being the ro«l 
^M-narne) often also known as Tashih Linya, which 

^ “>« Empewr^ 

vadUat^ and pusillanimity, Tashih. dreading also for his 

T*" “ft'/vr » his fate at 

T ien-t«h (Marco Polo’s Tenduc), and gaJbping off north- 

the Blackwacer to the land of the "White Tata"i these 

V* ®'“horities to be the same as the 

Yung-ku (Marco Polo's Ung, Rashids Ongut); these 
t^in. are _^e descendants of chat tribe of Shat'o or 
Desert Turks who, as we have seen, gave three 
dynastre. (After-T-ang. After-Tsin, After-Han)^ Central 
China two hundred years earlier. The reinforcements in 
horses and cattle supplied by these White Tartars enabled 
the Cathayan chief to make a respecuble appearance 
^ongst Che eighteen nomad tribes in occupation of the 
^ft oases aU of which had been in more halcyon days 
to the athayans. With a fully-equipped force Vf 
men ^ now proceeded to the Ouigour khanate of 
Kan Ch^ (Marco Pok,'* Campichu). and reminded the 
Khan Bilga how in 924, when Apaoki visited Kara-bai- 
bis ancestor seven degrees back had offered the 
then Khan Umchu to allow the Ouigours of Kan Chou to 
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resettle (q the Orkhon region if they so desired. The 
generous Ouigours, who for two hundred years since that 
event had been faithful vassals of the Cachayans, readily 
responded with further reinforcements, and the result was 
that Tashih (anticipating Genghiz Khan) was able to go on 
gathering warlike tribes like a rolling ball of snow as he 
advanced westwards to Samarcand, which place he ulti¬ 
mately conquered, h is now that AweuAwei, the Chinese 
term for “ Mussulman/’ first occurs in Chinese history, 
when the King of the Mussulmans" came to offer bis 
submission. As this term Is clearly used i;i Mongol history 
to signify the state of Khwarezm, and also to indicate 
people living on the "Amu'‘ River (the Oxus), ic waa 
plainly intended In the first instance for the populaclona 
and the empire of Transoxiana, near and around the 
Aral Sea; and that, the last certain and genuine Caliph 
Mostazhir having died in 1121, the Transoxiana princes 
were regarded by the Chinese as the leaders or repre- 
eentatlves of the Faith. Many European writers confuse 
the name with (hat of or ^'Oulgoars"; but 

the Chinese never do so. We need not here follow 
this branch of the emigrant Cathay ana—known as the 
Karakitai, or "Black Cachayans"—any further. The 
dynasty was maintained alongside of the Khwaresm empire 
in the Aral region, until it was destroyed by the Naimansi 
directly after which all three, Naimans, Cathayans, and 
Khwarezm, were swallowed up by Genghiz Khaa The 
. interest I ng point to notice is that the Hiung-nu had made 
straight for Soyd and Samarcand when broken up by 
China at the beginning of our era; the Cachayar^s did 
exactly the same a millennium laCer when broken up by 
the NUcbdns \ and the conquests of Genghiz Khan, who 
had first broken up the Nlichens, were simply carried along 
the old beaten lines. He did not advance nearly so far 
into Europe a$ Attila had done. 

Akwo, thus abandoned by Tashih, spent some montba 
in wandering about among the Tibetan and Tartar tribes, 
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even consoling himsolf with a nomad wife taken from the 
“Tulib” tribe. The death in 1123 of the Nochin con¬ 
queror. Akuta, probably gave him some respite; but at last 
(1125) he was captured by the NUch^n general, Wanyen- 
Loushih, at a spot between the Great Wall and modern 
Ta^fung Fu, was degraded to the rank of prince, and died 
in r 128. 

« • • • • 

The habits of the Catbayans may be best understood by 
contrasting them with those of the Turks and those of the 
Tungusfts (as usually meant). Unlike the Turks, they 
were great hshers and hawkers, pig-keepers, and exposers 
rather than burners of dead* bodies. Like the Turks, they 
were great horsemen; but, though kumiss drinkers, they 
do not seem to have depended so much u the Turks did 
upon milk foods; and. tboug;b dwellers in tents, they do 
not seem to have possessed cert-tents until they bed made 
explorations amongst the eariier Ouigour tribes lying to their 
north-east. The primitive Chinese name for the Ouigours 
was Kao-ch'^, or high carts/’ and the Cathayans hrac saw 
cart-tents in the “black carts" country. There is some 
reason to believe that our word " coach ” 1$ derived, through 
Hungarian, from the same source. Other points in which 
the Cathayans differed from the Turks were their know¬ 
ledge of boats; their elective system of presidency rather 
than hereditary monarchy; and the absence, when the 
monarchy was established, of anything approaching to 
the Turkish Associate-Khans, or '’Cscaats*' aseodated with . 
the one supreme ** Augustus.” They bad no Romulus-like 
traditions about wolves and wolf-heads; no broad-arrow 
emUems (“male and female arrows” were only used as 
tallies); no teodeocy to become either Nescorians or Bud¬ 
dhists. But for a completer comparison of habits I must 
refer readers to the “ History of the Early Tunguses ” {CAina 
Rfvi^w, voL xxi.), and “ A Thousand Years of the Tartars " 
(Sampson, Low aod Co.). As compared with the Eastern 
Tunguses, the Catbayans were decidedly more horsey and 
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les$ swinish, both llteraUy and meuphorically; they depended 
less upon hunting, and were more nomadic, agricultural and 
herd-keeping. Their dwellings faced east instead of south. 
Their system of passing on wives co sons and brothers was 
Turkish, but apparently not so common as amongst the 
Turks; whilst among the NUchfins ii is scarcely specihcaJly 
mentioned at all. One of their peculiarities was "willow 
shooting,’' which seems to have been ceremonially indulged 
in on solemn occasions, such as prayers for rain, sacrifices 
to Nature and the spirits, and so on. I have already men¬ 
tioned this in my account of the NUchftns already deed. 
Akin to this curious rite was the mysterious "shootingof 
devil-arrows/’ frequently mentioned in connection with 
prisoners of war, exorcising evil, marching out to fight, 
arresting spies, etc. " In starting out for war, the Emperor 
used to have a prisoner (or prisoners) who had bwn 
sentenced to death put in the direction of the intended 
march, and shot with innumerable arrows in order to 
«move evil. On his return captives of war were shot in 
the same manner, and afterwaxds the ceremony came w be 
used in an ordinary judicial way.'' Even last year the 
Chinese General Yuan Shl-k'ai so sacrificed some criminals 
on the occasion of his marching off to check the Germac« 
in Shan Tung {Uniitd Ssrvu€ Magatins, 1899, p. 54 ®)* 
Possibly the unexplained mentioned in the Turkish 

inscriptions in connection with tombs may refer to this 
widely-spread idea of sacrificing an enemy to the moms of 
«vcry hero. When Jehanglr of Kashgar was captured'in 
i8s3 his heart was torn out and placed upon die grave of 
the Manebu official he had murdered (CoftUmp^rMy 
1897, p. 374). 

The Caihayans were great polo players, from the 
Emperors downwards. The court is described as having 
a very even, hard floor; the players were all mounted, and 
took sides, eeiring each other and struggling for the baU 
quite regardless of raok. As an instrument called the 
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“ moon-stick " Is mentioned, and presents of “ ball-horses’' 
were exchanged with the Turkish dynasties^ it is clear that 
both nations must have played polo, but I cannot say which 
invented it One prince was killed by a fall from his horse 
whilst playing, and one Turkish Emperor of Central China 
pulled down the accession altar, and turned the site into 
a polo court" It is fearful to think what Confucius would 
have said if he had witnessed this. Wrestling was much 
indulged in; there was a “ hare-shooting feast and, at 
the new year, "first goose" and "first fish'' festivals, when 
quills were playfully worn in the hair. There were also 
sacrifices to the "deer-god" for good spore, and annual 
fishing tours to the Amur, Sungari, Yalu, and Duck Rivers. 
Scattering salt to coax over the salt-licking deer is men¬ 
tioned; and the NUch6n Emperor Akuca, with his Imperial 
brother Ukimai, whilst still mere chiefs, gained the favour 
of the last Kitan Emperor by their skill in imitating the 
cries of game. There were other indoor games which the 
Emperor used to play with his Ministers, but I cannot 
identify them in their Chinese dress. 

• • « • * 

The question of Cathayan writing has not yet been 
solved, but it is quite certain that some ingenious Chinese 
suggested to Apaoki the idea of grouping Chinese pencil* 
brush strokes in an incongruous way so as to represent 
local words, and that the " big characters" were issued in 
920 for general use- When the same Emperor visited 
Kara-balgassun, he found there a stone monument to the 
Oulgour Khan Bilga; a few days later "he directed this 
old stone to be rubbed away, and he recorded his exploits 
in Cathayan, Turkish, and Chinese characters." This 
monument would be a priceless find If we could only dis¬ 
cover. it; but, as M. Cbavannes has pointed out {Journal 
Asiattfue, May, 1897), one of the recently-discovered 
Turkish inscriptions is precisely a trilingual from Kara- 
balgassun, recording in Ouigow/ Turkish, and Chinese the 
exploits precisely of one Bilga. It is not quite clear whether 
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”his exploits'' means Apaoki's or Bilga's expbits; but in 
any case the Ouigours had then left that region for the 
south, and never went back to it. at any date ; so that it is 
impossible to suppose that they could have revenged them¬ 
selves upon Apaoki by rubbing out the Cathay an version oi 
Bilga's exploits once more, and by replacing it by an Ouigour 
version. On the other hand, if Apaoki recorded his own 
exploits, neither the Turkish nor the Chinese inscription 
befo re o ur ey es at this day says any th ing about Apaoki. The 
only reasonable conclusion is that Apaoki was Inflamed with 
ambition for permanent glory when he saw the atone, gave 
the orders as recorded, and, as he Is stated to have left the 
place in a few days, forgot all about the orders, which 
probably could not be. and certainly never were, bbeyed. 
That Cathayan script had, however, some vogue is certain, 
for, as we have seen, in 995 Corea sent a number of youths 
to study "our country’s language"; and YelUh Tashih is 
said to have been versed in both Chinese and Cathayan 
character; the same thing is said of Siao Hankiaau (SUo 
being the '‘surname" of the second great Cathayan fiunUy; 
from which the YelUh house always took its wives).* Pinaily, 
as explained under the head of mchia script {Asiaiu 
Quarttrly RtvUw, April, 1900), even the Nuchftns used 
the smaller Cathayan script, and this after they h 4 d one of 
their own, 

• • • • • 

It will be easy to understand the nature of the Cathayan 
Empire if we imagine it to be in the shape of a Makes* 
cross, the centre being true Cathay, or the J«ho military 
of to-day; this was what they called the ■' Ceotral 
Metropolitan Province," and the capital (Lat. 4 * 3 *^. 

Long, tip') was at a place marked bn Wteber’s map as 
Pai-tha-tsi, or “White Pagoda." which is the. same thing 
as the Mongol Tsagan Suborga; this is on the head-waters 
of the Lohan Pira, fiira being frequently mentioned in 
Chinese history as a Tungusic word for; " river.” Tie 
northecn .shank was called the ."Upper Metropoiwa 
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Province its capital was the other Tsagan Suborga already 
described^ and it broadened out so as to take in the old 
Ou^ur “ Khacun city” ( = Queenstown); also a city called 
T'alan somewhere on the Kerulon; and the Tunguses of 
the Shilka and Amur: but the distant tributary States were % 
under special military rule, and not under the regular civil 
system. The eastern shank roughly represents Manchuria 
in Its broadest sense, right up to the Yalu and Corea; the 
capital of the "Eastern Metropolitan Province” was the 
modern Liao*yang. The southern shank extended down 
to Lat. 3p*, the Pal-kou Tien of Wteber’s map; and the 
capital of the " Southern Metropolitan Province " was the 
modern Peking, but slightly moved to the south-west. The 
remaining shank represents the "Western Metropolitan 
Province,” with capital at Ta-t*ung Fu; it broadened out 
westwards so as to cake in some of the Tibetan and Turklab 
tribes settled io modern Sbao 5 L In idendfylc^ these 
places students must be careful to remember that the 
Csthayans shifted several of their capitals, especially chelr 
"central,” several times. Towards the north and north¬ 
west there were only three imporunt tributary States—the 
Shih-wei (a name which disappears with the Cachayans), 
the Tatan, and the Tsupu or Chob, The word " Mungku ” 
appears in the T‘ang, Kitan, and NUchdn histories in such 
a way as to suggest chat the Shlh-wei (who spoke the same 
language as the Cathayans), the Tatan, and the later 
Mongols are mere re-shufHes of one and the same stock or 
people. I cannot form a conjecture who the Tsupu were; 
no other history mentions them, though they were sufficiently 
powerful to give trouble to both Tan gut and Cathay, It 
Is just possible they may be the Alt! Chub or " Six Chub” 
of the Turkish inscriptions, but in a.d. 700 these were much 
farther west. 

To the east were Corea and Japan, Corea (Kao-Ii or 
Ko^ry^) deSnidvely dis^sced the peninsular Suteof Shlnra 
(Sin-lo or Si 11 a) before the year 936, and was never ^in 
interfered with by Cathay till the students came m 995; 
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nor after that was there more than a single short border 
war with the Kitan power, As to Japan, in 925 alleged 
tribute was sent; but Japanese history puts a very different 
complexion upon the matter, and says that the Mikado 
refused to recognise the envoy sent to Japan " by Manchuria 
{i9., by the state conquered in 925 by the Kitans) because 
he was not duly accredited. In 1091 a certain Ch6ng Yuan 
conducted a large tribute mission from Japan to Cathay. 
Japanese history says nothing of it, but exactly the same 
man is mentioned in the Sung history as being a Japanese 
author a century earlier; still, the names of two of hia fellow- 
envoys have the ring of truth about them, and whilst there 
may be some confusion, it is improbable that there is mis¬ 
representation. 

The Cathayans had extensive relations with Tangut 
the kin^om of the Ordos or Yellow River Loop 
region), and also with various Tibetan tribes of the Kokonor 
region. The diplomatic relations with the three or four 
petty Ouigour States were regular; but Caihayan influence 
never extended to modern Turfan^ Hami, Urumtsl, Cobdo, 
Kashgar, or Yarkand; unless, indeed, the Tsupu represent 
the Haml-Cobdo region. The Turks came in 928 and 99 ': 
but these must have been mere remnant tribes, for the 
Ouigours (themselves mere remnants) had long supplanted 
the true Turks, who were now in fall career west. The 
Kirghiz came in 931, 952, 976; but that means very little, 
as the Kirghiz never became a serious power, and had long 
disappeared from Chinese ken ; moreover, there is evidence 
that in one of the above cases the words ‘‘Turk' and 
“Kirghiz” were used by the historians to indicate what 
was really one and the same mission. From J 093 ^ '^ 9 ^ 
there were Pushes with the Basmils, a tribe of Turks whp 
are known to have lived in 700 somewhere about Urutntsi, 
and are also mentioned in the Turkish inscriptions. 

Thus it will he seen that China proper, except in the 
neighbourhood of Peking and the Great Wall, remain^ 
practically untouched by Cathay, as also did Corea, Tibet, 
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and Turkestan. Cathay was In its essence a purely Mongol- 
Manchu power, the Mongol element being dominant The 
Nuch^s were much the same power with another face to 
it. the Manchu element being dominant; but the area of 
China proper encroached upon by the NUchdns was larger.. 
The present Manchu power is once more the same, or was 
so; but the Mongol element has now been completely 
emasculated by drink and religion, whilst the dominant 
Manchu element has, in politically absorbing the whole of 
China proper, been Itself socially absorbed into Chinese life, 
and has emasculated Itself by opium and women. 

• • • • • 

The Cathayan military organization was very like eliat 
of the Boers. Every male between fifteen and fifty was 
liable to serve, and every man provided hi$ own horse and 
kit. The rallying-place where armies were generated was 
Dalai Nor (Lat 43* 20', Long, n;*). The campaigns 
were almost always conducted in the autumn-winter season, 
and it was the invariable practice of the Cathayans to 
ravage the enemy’s country. A gold-fish tally was the sole 
means of authorizing the movement of provincial troops: 
bird tallies had other uses; and all troops were mounted, 
whilst an excellent system of scouting and cavalry picketing 
secured the main army from surprise whilst on the march. 
In the five metropolitan provinces—i.r., in the empire 
viewed from a regulation or directly administrative point 
of view—there were at the best period 1,640,000 soldiers. 
Besides these, there were the troops of the sixty vassal 
states, only a few of which were actually ever called upon 
to supply armies. Thus the Shih-wei regularly supplied 
standing regiments, and also sent horses; the Hi (apparently 
the Taca-Bi of the Turkish inscriptions) were incorporated 
bodily; the NUch6ns had to fight against Corea, and at 
the same time were held responsible for keeping the other 
eastern Tunguses in order; they also supplied horses. The 
Coreans, on the other hand, w*ere expected to join against 
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the Ntichfins- The Ouigours supplied rectiounts, The 
Tanguts were ordered to assist against the BasmSls; the 
Tibetans to assist against the Tanguts; and so on with the 
Tsupu, Tukuhun, and other mixed or doubtful tribes. All 
the Cathay an military titles are given, but I will not en¬ 
cumber these pages with unintelligible names. I will merely 
indicate, amongst others, the well-known Turkish and 
Ouigour title of fnuiluk (identified by Dr, Marquart with 
what he calls the " Old-Turkish” word buiruk) ; it appears 
in the following disguises, wilukx weiiM, molin, taoli^ tniiii, 
mtiling, muilHg, from A.D. 600 down to our own day; algo 
the word ia-ba-han {tarJghan), which also has a pedigree of 
1,200 years. The title ss-htn {efy'i/tH) is specifically stated 
to be Turkish. The Cathayan i'ih-yift I take also to be 
the Turkish and Ouigour (e^n. which appears so often in 
the inscriptions- The rest of the purely Cathayan titles 
must lie by for the present until we know more. If we aak 
from what population so large a number of soldiers was 
drawn, we must answer that the Cathay a ns have left us 00 
military records similar to those of the Nuch^ns; besides, 
they never owned the four or five Chinese provinces which 
easily brought the population of the NUch«n Empire up to 
50,000,000. It is evident that 1,640,000 men between the 
ages of fifteen and fifty must mean at least 3,200.000 males,, 
as many females, and twice as many children—say, a 
minimum population of 20,000,000, of which the Chinese 
would certainly form two-thirds. The outlying tribes, of 
the areas subject to Cathay have never, even to this day. 
numbered more than about a million souls, nor does all 
Siberia now contain 5,000,000. Nor is there any record 
left of a financial and administrative capacity such as 
distinguishes the NUchdns and Manchus, and even to 
a certain extent the Mongols, The Cathayans, in short, 
were the Vandals of China, and have left not even a wrack 
behind them; their very name is unknown to popular 
tradition in the places they once occupied; nor is there fe 
single incident recorded of any Cathayan which suggests 
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the least nobility of character, with the single exception 
of YelUh Tashih. 

• • • • • 

In religion the Cathayans seem to have been shamanistic, 
but no mention is made of priests. Later, Buddhist bonaes 
gained some influence. The old Kiians worshipped the sun, 
but not the moon, and faced east at all sacriflces. There were 
sacrifices to mountains, prayers for rain, burnt sacrifices of 
gratitude, and (for the royal families alone) twelve-yearly 
lustrations called being born again." White horses and 
gray oxen were sacrificed to Heaven and Earth, and Jatcr 
also to ancestors; sometimes gray horses and red oxen. 
Geese and deer are mentioned as being sacrificed to Heaven 
alone, and the sun-worship at Tailin (a vague term variously 
supposed to be a willow coppice and a place-name) is 
specifically and manifestly that of the ancient Slen-pi; 
moreover, the burnt rams, facing east, the " Red Mountain,'* 
the marriage customs, etc., all combine to show chat the 
Cathayans and Shih-wei as I believe the Mongols) 
were different phases of one and the same Tungusic sotuk$. 
Human sacrifices, akin to suttee, of concubines, slaves, 
favourites, or prisoners wich the distinguished dead, were 
not infrequent, but perhaps not common. A curious cere¬ 
mony of "leading a ram " {or possibly goat) is twice men« 
tioned in connection with the formal surrender of kings in 
mourning attire; also the presenting to the surrendered as 
persona] names of the names of the conqueror's war chargers. 

There is not the same specific evidence of Cathayans 
marrying stepmothers and sisters-in-law as there is in 
Turkish history. In 940 marriages with deceased wives* 
sbcers were abolished, which looks as though a radical 
change in ideas had taken place. In the same year Cathayans 
heading Chinese office were allowed to marry Chinese with 
Chinese forms. In lOry women of a certain rank were 
forbidden to re-marry; and in torp the "three superior 
tents” (probably akin to the Manchu "three superior 
banners") were forbidden to marry with the "meaner 
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tents," and all marriages in superior tents had to receive 
imperial sanction. In 1094 border people were prohibited 
from marrying with foreigners, 

• • • • • 

It is not easy to make much out of the KItan words 
given CO us on Kien-lung’s authority in Chinese dress. But 
two are very suggestive; Ta-hu^H, " cultivator/' and Sk^ 
lu’n^ " mountain-peak." I take these words to be the etymo¬ 
logical origin of the Daour and Solun Tunguses of to-day. 
There is also a word A-mu^‘a»Aa,'' hunter/’ which may be 
the Manchu word AuUAa, " hunter/’ now applied to. the town 
of " Putcha," written Butkha by the Russians. TM'-n is 
Cathayan for “lake/’ and is NUch«n for "sea'’; they 
both suggest connection with the Manchu mtdfrin, " the 
sea.” The stvatt is said 10 mean " intimate ordo " 

_j.r., the royal or higher caste. The other ordo are thus 

enumerated: Kwo-a-liifi, “graters"; ye-ln'i/ian, “pros¬ 
perous"; ^‘H-su^fvan, “start grandeur"; io 4 irp$ny “con¬ 
quering"; “bequeath"; “prince" (possibly 

a misprint for “jewel"); nuh^, “gold"; pro* 

create”; “broad"; (Uu-man, "astiac”; 

(or cH'ih-5kHhi9^)» “filial"; na-po, “shooting-box," or 
“travelling palace"; cho^a, "falcons": PUi^kUn, “Em¬ 
press”; no%-wc{fH6), "earth (mother) sa-la, "wine cup. 
The word ur occurs in such a way that it must mean 
“ day/’ and this suggests a connection with the Corean ii, 
“day/’ which, however, is a strictly regular form of the 
ancient Chinese yit, “a day," now pronounced^ in Peking. 
IVan is evidently a grammatical inflection or agglutination. 
• • • • * 

The next question is, Where are the Cathayans now ? 
In 1161-63 there was a serious rebellion, which caused the 
Nuch 4 ns CO abolish the semi-independent Kitan chiUarchs 
and centurions, to confiscate all their horses, and to distri¬ 
bute the Cathayans over the Nuch«n divisions. In ii6f 
another Cathayan revolt was quelled, and the Cathayaas 
who did not revolt were removed to the “Ukuii-Shfl«^ 
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land, which seems to mean modern Tsitsihar. In 1196 yet 
another Cathayan revolt near the Shira Muren was crushed, 
but in taoi Cathayan officers who had done good service 
were allowed to have their horses once more. In 1213-17 
there were risings of Cathayans not far from the point 
where the Shira Muren joins the Liao. 

In 1213 a Cathayan chief named Ulan bar encouraged 
Genghiz Khan’s general, Chebi, to occupy the passes north 
of Peking, and another Cathayan named YelUh Ahai was 
envoy from the NUch^ns to the court of Wang Khan 
(Prester John of tlie Keraics), where he saw Genghis, and 
went over to his interest. But a good many Cathayans 
crept out of danger into Corea at this time. In 1261 
Kublai set a Cathayan named YelUh Chou to work on hia 
native country’s history, in ladS it was decided chat there 
should be no governors {(iar^gacki) taken from Cathayans. 
Ntlch^ne, or Chinese? only Mussulmaos, Ouigours, Nai- 
mans, and Tanguts could share these ranks with the 
Mongols. In 12S1 the Cathayans were impressed for 
service in the Japanese war, and in 1290 for similar soldier¬ 
ing in the war against Nayen mentioned by Marco Polo, 
who, however, whilst speaking of the Peking plain, Shan 
Si, etc., as “Katala,” never mentions any Cathayan ptopU, 
except in the sense of “people of North China." This 
seems to show that the Cathayan empire conquered by the 
NUchdos continued to be called “ Cathay ” by the Mongob 
at least during the century that elapsed before the Mongols 
conquered it from the NUchins. Dr. Bretschneider informs 
me that Kiian is the Mongol plural of ATi^. " Chinese 
people, and from it the Russians at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century derived their word ATt^at, Chinese." 
The Coreans (by euphonic rule) call the Cathayans KyiSran, 
which means that they considered the original Chinese 
syllables to be and not Ki-tan; this means again in 

Corean KySl^ instead of Ky^-tan. I discovered thb 
myself when in Corea. The descendants of the Cathayans 
who assisted Genghb occupied official posts during Mongol 
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times. One of them was called Cb‘ou*ciu; and this is a 
very remarkable fact, for Ch‘ou-nu, written wjch those 
identical characters, was, Soo years before Genghis’s lime, 
the name of a Jwan-jwan prince. Therefore, there is an 
additional reason, besides those given in my “A Thousand 
Years of the Tartars," for surmising that the J wan-j wan 
were rather Tungusic than Turk, Any way. Gibbon has 
been completely misled in identifying them with those Avars 
who eventually found their way to Europe, and who were 
chased thither by the Western Turk branch. 

During the Chinese Ming dynasty which replaced the 
Mongols in 1368, and which was displaced by the Manchus 
in 1644, the very name of "Kitan” totally disappeared ; 
there is not a single mention in Ming history of either them 
or their kinsmen the Shih-wei. Incontestably they must 
have been swallowed up in the Mongol vortex, or distrU 
buted amongst the NUch^ns. Both Mongols and Nuchdos 
were practically left to themselves during the Ming dynasty, 
to blossom out afresh as the Mongol Djirgughan Tumeti, 
or •' Sixteen Myriads," evidently the old sysceni, 

the Khalkas, Kalmucks, Manchus, etc. 

The Manchu Emperor Kleo-lung distinctly identifies 
the modern Solons with the old Kitans, and this is in 
accord with the fact that half of them were removed to 
the UkuU-Shlle land. Moreover, a number of supposed 
Nuch8n words in his chapter on the Nuchftn*Manchu 
language are stated by him to be Solon. As the Ntlch^os 
had adopted those words from some other tongue, and do 
Solons existed in those days; moreover, as the NUchdns 
also used and modified the Kitan government system and 
writing, it is evident they most have borrowed these Solon 
words from the Kitans, for there was no other organiaed 
tribe to borrow from. The words are certainly not Tangut, 
or Corean, or Turkish. At present half the Solons are 
on the Nonni in Tsiisihar, and half in Hi, whither they 
were sent as military colonists in 1760. With them are 
some of their neighbours of Tsitsihar or Kirio, the Sib8, 
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who, the Manchus explain, are really Mongols, and not 
Manchus. These must surely be the Sib of i,oco years 
ago, who, though living near the Kitans, were stated to be 
a kind of Turk. Dr. Bretschoeider tells me that the 
Russian Solons of Dauria speak only Mongol. 

In 1691 the Manchu Emperor visited the Sib6 Pira to 
give presents to the Kalkas and Korchins. In 1707 he 
visited the T'ao-r Pfra to give presents to the Solons. In 
*747 K‘ien-lung tells us “both Solons and Mongols were 
under the NUch 4 ns at the senith of their power, “ The 
Solons and Daours are usually mentioned together in 
Manchu history. The Solons, Bargu, and Cherim are 
also mentioned as serving together. The Bargu are 
mentioned with the “Mescript" (Merkits) by Marco Polo, 
and Palladius describes them as Mongols. In i8os and 
i8r6 the Manchu Emperor sent a man to sacrifice at the 
tomb of ApaokI somewhere 00 the Shira Murea. 

Hence, we may sum up as follows : The western branch 
of the ancient Tung-hu, called Sien-pi and Wu-wan, arc 
the ancestors of the Cathayans. The Cathayans and Shih- 
wei were merely “ ripe" and " raw varieties of the aame 
Tunguses. Among the Shih-wci tribes were the Wu-wan 
and the Mung-ku, thus connecting as by a link the ancient 
Wu-wan with the modern Mongols. The Solona, Daours, 
and Butkha are all more or less Mongol-Tungus, and ail 
three words perhaps appear in the Kitan language of 1,000 
years ago. The Slb 4 are a special instance of how Mongol 
and Tungus tribes have always been apt to run Into each 
other. The Mongols are themselves, if not Tungus, at 
least more Tungus than Turk. All the above, of course, 
refers to the Western Tunguses, who are as far removed 
from the Turkish element to their west as they are from 
the Eastern Tunguses, or Manchu element, to their east, 
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SIAM^S INTERCOURSE WITH CHINA 

(SBVEHTH TO NINETEENTH CENTURIES). 

By Major G. E. Gerini, 


INTRODUCTION. 

HreroRiCAL Souncis. 

A cONNlcrsD hiitcry of the intereourM between Slim end Chine hu 
to be writteo, end probebly never will be done, becnuse o( the Kurcity of 
meteriale, especiellyof thoie Tor the eirlter periodi. An eadeevour hM 
been made in these pages to collect most of tbe evtllable data conuiood 
in those portions of the Chinese records and eacyclopsadic compiladoas 
which have been made accessible to ncci'SinologuUi 6rougH tranilatiocis 
by European scholars, es well as all that could be discovered in Siflmaae 
literature bearing upon the subject, and which has not been as yet— 
except in one solitary instance, and that incompletely—brought to light. 
An exhaustive search into the extensive field of Chinese records may yet 
yield important items of informaiion, especUliy In regard to the inter¬ 
course which took place during the last six or seven eeniuries, although 
it U unlikely that any of the principal Dlseiog links ia the long chaia of 
SUUso-ChLMK reliuoQi, wrstcbi^ over fuU^ twelve eaatuie^ me; 
turaup. 

Id so fiu, bowew, as the Silmese side la eoaoerfled, an ualogona 
occurrence would aeam still more improbable, unless some portion of the 
ancleot records, lost in the desttuctioa of the farmer capital, Ayutbia, ss 
recovered, or some new epigraphic sfoounent or raanuscript be unearthed 
that wUi supply us with the information w« are iilU in need oC Whatever 
can be gathered out of the ddbrla of the axtaat Siftmesa records has bees 
reproduced here la its entirety, snd it will be seen, after a peruial, that 
the gut of it is very ineoniiderabie, the nst being made up of legend and 
puerile fiction, so that we have* mainly to depend upon the evidence of 
bistoriani sad travellen for reliable particulars oo 5l&fflO'Cltiaeae 
rdaiioas up to the last quarter of the eighwenih century. On the olhot 
hand, from chat stage onwards to ibe middle of the century now about to 
expire, the period at which ofildal iatercoutee between the two States 
prscticaliy »ided, materials on the Siamese side are plentiful enough to 
ftilow of a fuller oeatment of the subject than would he afforded by ib« 
scanty and discoDoected occounu given oa the Chinese aide. It will thus 
be seen that, in spite of the drawbacks referred to, in cernia respects the 
iofwnaUoD on the one side completes that on the other, and that no latU- 
loctory result could be attained unless both are brought face to fece, and 
thoroughly sifted and compared, as we propose to do here. It will, how¬ 
ever, remaio with Chinese scholars, in their special line of research, kS fiU 
up the gaps still left on their side, and to compUw by further exploratboa 
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iDto tbe jungl« of original Cbmese lileratuxe ihe inforraatloQ which w« 
hare here galbeied together. 

iDSNTlfJCATJON 0? CH‘IB T‘U. 

1q Chioeae literature, Silm ia first referred to in the Sui^ikH^ under the 
name of ChHh-tu.^ The earliest known relatjoDi between SiStn and China 
did, in fact, take place under that d^naiiy, a« will be shown in due course. 
ChSh-eu tneane “Red Earth/' and we are told that this term waa applied 
to the country on account of.the loil being very red at the apoc where Its 
capital wu eituated It is a source of no small surprise to me that this 
“Red Earth'* theory could so far obtain acceptance among Oriental 
scholars without a word of either reiervaiion or protest. Out of several 
scores of toponymies recorded by Chinese authors as belonging to the 
IndO'ChlDeie peninsula Into which I had occasion to examine, I have 
scarcely as yet found a single genuine Chinese name, until a eompari> 
lively recent period is reached. When the number of Chinese settlers in 
the land had considerably increased, then genuine Chinese place>names 
begin to crop up, presenting a tranilstioo of some native designation. All 
without distinction turned out to be traQsliterationi of local terms, adapted, 
it is true, whenever then was a chaoco of so doing, so as to express some 
ooDtoK 1b Chinese, however odd and noosonaleal it migbe appear to the 
niad. Ssily CbbM travoilars did not cars for, in fket, or, Hies tbs Romans 
of old, were too proud to lean, tbe neanlog of words in what they eon< 
sidered to be barbarous languages; they simply cook down the native 
ploce*names In a leisurely msnner, unsparingly rough*hsnd]lag them in 
Procrustean attempts to make them fit into the iron moulds of their graphic 
system. Thus, a set of quaint and mostly obsurd designations for places 
in fereign lands were produced, which, though Chlnesa*like in sound and 
Diotning, are In reality but exotic terms tricked up in p!g*Uiiled garb, and 
therefore siaioenily apt to exercise the Ingenuity and polemic powers of 
pbllologista, holding farther back that Ideal era of perpetual coaeord la 
theli ranks wirhout which bo uoirersal pesceHcbeme would seem capable 
of realisation. 

That the soil was very red in appearaoce at the site of tbe aodeot 
^meseoapiCsJ there is no doubt, it being there, as I havo ascertained 
tk vin, of a lateriCic formation, heavily charged with iroa oxide; but the 
fact reosains that It looks more or less red all over lado-Chloa, especially 
along tbe coasHIne, and just as iotensely at cnaoy particular spots, which 
have IQ consequeace been named accordioglr In the local idiom peculiar 
to them. Among auch 1 may quote DanaA^raM (in Malay. “Red 
CouBiry"), io tbe Malay Peolniula; TAd Din-dtng {in Si&mese, “ Red 
Earrb L«ndlDg«place**), on tbe Mi KhOng River io Siam proper; end 
Raktamrittika (b Saaakrlt, “ Red Clay "), recorded io a Sanskrit ioscrip- 
CiOD in ProviQceWeUeeleyastbe umeof a seaport oa the Malay Paninsula, 
which I have idenUded with Mergui (caUod in Siamese MMi or Mtif). 
Socb Instaeces might be multiplied, and I may add, moreover, that the 

* Chronklas of tbe'Sui dynasty <a.b. $Ss-6tS), ccirpilwi abovt tbs elddle of the 
•eraBtb-eeBtvy A.K, Seek 8a. 
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term SuoettifabhUmi (mwniDg, in subsUnce, "land of a good « bright 
colour," and rDetaphorically “Golden Laad*'), applied from the earliest 
pericMd to a part of Indo-China, waa really suggested by the reddish appear¬ 
ance of the soil on the coasl-lioe of that region rather than by any par¬ 
ticular abundance io it of the precloua metaJ. This », of course, a mere 
conjecture. It ie only on the shorei of Cochin-China; and preciaelyto 
the Donh-etat of Bane, between Capei Tiu-an and Bs kh, that we meet 
mth another Ch'ih-fu {ffsih-fpu In Annameie pronuncialioo, or, as the 
French Spell it in their miaaionary fuet-ngii. Xie^he), this being, we are 
told,* the designation applied to part of the territory of P'huoc-an and 
POiucc-hang, on account of the soil being very red there, and giving riie 
to a Bne duit, which permeatea everywhere, and lingea everything—even 
the air—with that colour. This may be a genuine Chineae toponynic,d 
in which case It cannot certainly boast of much antiquity. Bat If of long 
Handing, I have no doubt it conceali, under its Chines d«ei. some 
native term, either Khmer or Chlm, which baa most likely no connectloir 
whatever with the connotation It acqujrea la Chinese. I Arralogouily^ 
with the identical term CA'iA-ru employed to deiignate the territory m 


♦ InTnin«-hoi aue’i'‘Gli dlBh ih«fig.ehl," Aubatel'i tnixalwlen, p. 173. 
t Certainly net of Annaioe»e origin. In which ease Ite tetros weald be reveteed.ee as 
Io retd or 7**<ri<A. since In Annameie aOjecilve feUewi noen, 

$ Another wm ipparenily In the Island oflTtlnsn. If K'acig Kal'i thOMuras, 

the ^‘ 1 1* eorrect, which I deubi, and for s very good teswn. We read, 

Io hcl. Io nn wUrael from that work fm Cbfna *01. »lr., p. 40 ) t " CA't*^ 

8taN or CA« iHdaan]. ^If yes go s«tb by lai with a food wW. Io kumsk 

due yoa reach KWang sad theo ai«»teach lUs 8u^ ^oh a ea 

UUad In the Fed fee iCi'tA M." Here the traertaior, Mr. B. H. Parker, b w- 
doubeedlv wroaf fa tatog Af inv W«'l »P«»o«k which wu iw« kaew® aadee 
this natoi until the shtsenth ceetcry, sad after thi DaUh had eitablMied ibettsejvm 
there at thi port bearing that deil|Ballon. Ti>t paMage referred to sbore Is cartslaty 
of a «»eh elder date. U will be wsh la the sequel ibat deaigaatea an UUad i& 

(ha Golf of Slaa., mentioned by the Cblaaec aovoys eeni to Id a.d. toy M 

belne laet with Immediately Uftw taaeblng ibe sberee oC that klnidom, which itale- 
DCBi H in perfect agresmeat w^lh tlia above passage. Tbs CA'tf-AA Of "Red Saa, 

U hers the eea of of the Arab aavlgiten of the ntoth canliify, which I ban 

ihowa elsewhere to be the same as the ZeAits or Sfi-UkU Saa of iBdh Ui«tatur% and 
the laa of Jato-f.a, of tbs SlralU of ibe presaot day i bet how It asy ba tahefl the 
,tfiieof‘^SeaofCA'tt-r'«"-Qulf of &Ua. As to tVan-en C4#w, It is known to be 
tbodmlfiDatlofi whUh the prm«t Ww CAn in Hsinao bora at the lime tbe Sal 
droestv j bm here this name may harobeeri loirodwed ihroogb soma oTSWijht A the 
btKcrtha comf^ler, olhcrwls* wemuat lake it that ei'lhet SIhtD, Its people, or tome Of 
«* dirttioti muH have bMH known of old hy that eame or by some ttoe cpf Ibe forms te 
wUoh ft ia pmounced In the vailew ChlBcee diaJacis» Bm-OHy Vm^ 

H'MTwMr Xhase axs eno«iive of the terms Td-cr or £aMn^ (“people dwelheg m 
iho foresti"), f'orto, (•‘forest*'), Um. Min, M, ot Atoys (from 

fiibmHUia, p«ple of MhB-Khmet race), etc. A» rtgardi bemg desenb^ as 

eoiaUnd to the extrect deed above, this need not discoDcarl os, lince nearly all the 
eouniriee of lado-aina wc» by ibe Ct^oese sothcrt of the Sol and T‘«g pwk^ amd 
to be Iriaods—-r., (K«Wre KambolsK Tbs-wf ipait of tbe MaUy Peainsnls), 

«a We most than cooeluda, antU proof lo the conuary. that ibe CA'iA./w s.bc»« 
oUnded to » In Silm, and not la Hsman. Wiii s good wind, it conM ©orUmly hj 
rewehed to tourlean days from Cactoo, the place that Ao aa*or ef that pssssge bad 
prenmafaly in wtod when penning It . , ^ .u . 
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which $iood the aocient Siiojwe capital, every prcbablUty scenu to be in 
Javour of that term beiog a mere phonetic rendering, rather than a Chin»e 
Iraoalaiioo, of the topical name by which the natives of the country caUlcd 
either their capital or the dUirIct around it. In order to detect what was 
the local term that lies disguieed under this puzsUag Chinese dl^yam 
ChHh-fu, we must bear in mind that the cbaractera which compo« it were 
sot In the old days pronounced as they now would be In Pekingeie, which 
ii the form that for uniformity's sake, ind in compliance with the method 
now generally followed, we have adopted in transcribing them here. F.van 
in the various dialects spoken at present in China and adjoinirrg regions, 
those two characters would be read dlftarently, Now, Sinologists are fairly 
agreed upon the point that out of the dialects referred to, the old pro- 
nuBciaiiOD, and, above all, the sneient finals of words—^which In most of 
them have In the course of time become obliterated or modified—are best 
preserved In CantouMe and, to a somewhat lesser degree, in Annames^ 
Korean, and Japanese Imported Chinese words, On the strength of thia 
assumption, and taking into account that the characters, reading Ch'ih^fu 
in Pekingese, sound lostesd as Ch'ik-eou or ChUk4'cu iir Cantonese, 
In Annameie, CVak4‘u In KakJta, ChSM-te in Korean, arid 
Se/a4o or SJuAi^ in Japanais,* we may well infer that at the time 
they were employed to record the name either of BlAm's capital or ef the 
dm upon which the latter stood, they mutt have been pronounced some¬ 
what like Sakia or Sakufe. Now, this is, it will be admitted, a pretty 
fair approach to Sukka^a, also called SukkoAtya, and pronounced Sukke- 
ikoi by the vulgar, the name of the ancient capital of northeni Siflm 
proper, and by eatension of the territory of the Slate over which It swayed, 
which at various periods embraced also portions of southern SUm, and In 
later days had extended far into Pegu and Cambodia, ar>d a good deal 
down the Malay PeoiosuliL I have therefore no doubt that Ch'itrt'u, or, 
as we should perhaps now write it, Sakde or Sakheda, is but a phonetic 
rendering of Sukkada, sUgbUy modified so as to make it express the 
meaning of “Red Barth,” justifiable by the appearance of the aoU, thna 
making it easier of retention, while satisfying the exigencies of those of the 
Cbiaeie llwrati gifted with a philological turn of mind. It wonld teem, 
in fact, from the oonwjci of the early Chinese accouati of CkHf^-fUy that 
the author’s Intention was to palm off thia place-aamo as bang the native 
designation which Slfm's capital or its territory bore at the time, coiaci- 
deoi in both letter and meaning with the chiractert by which it was 
rendered in Chinese. As we know, no Chineie dialect was spoken by the 
people inhabiting Siftm proper at the time, and therefore such a coincU 
dence would be impossible. However, aa the natives of the country were 
tbeo of Mfift-Khmir race and speech, Sukkade would be pronounced u It 
Is by the M5ft of the present day, Sakiia, S^kke^a, or Skkkhaitdio,\ thus 

• FrOBVBoUcioii IS nppliad by Hi, B. K Pwk« in CU<a'» “CbIsMi Dlccieoizy,” 

t it taittoriW In MW {SakikauOfa], which U 

pioneuaced SrHhtifittycj bot a nore cemsaeo form of speUlog it U 
<.&4UaijS), proBOflOced StfkkeU/a. The Barnesa who vsusJly lisp tha r iaro U, **7 
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justifying the rendering of the first syllabic as ch'ih Cm Ctutonese in 
Korean <h6k, cod in Annamese hiik\ It would appear, therefore, that 
while the tranictiplioa was sufficiently accurate, the connotation put upon 
it is of purely Chioeae inTention, and to one acquainted with the vagaries 
not euly of Cbineae, but of travellcrt in general, no roatter of wbat oaiioD- 
ality such an occurrence cannot cobe as a surprise. 

No apology is, I hope, needed for ray having gone low so many paiti- 
cultrt as regards the interpretation of this single pUce-name of Ch'^tu. 
As the latter has hitherto been but vaguely, and on the bails of circum- 
itaotial evidence alone, assumed to apply to some place in SIttra, taking it 
u its value and in the seme ascribed to it by the Chinese iitertti, 1 have 
thought it of material importance for the present inquiry to locate it and 
to eatabliah its application more definitely, despite the fact that, in so doing* 
I had to run dowo ooe of these pet theories which have so far obtained 
among Onenial scholars. Widi Ats, let us now hope that the “Red- 
Earth” bubble is exploded.* If such will proTC to be the case, and 
Suhhada or Sitkhothai will be recognised u the true equival«ia of the 
Chineec the foregoing diicuisioo will not have been made la 

vain, and the pains I have taken for some lime past to trace the true 
meaning of that puwUng geographical expression will not have been uielees. 
I may add, in conclusion, that no other locality of a iimilar name to 
Sukh^da or ^nkhodaya existed of old in Slim ; hence it may be Uken as 
pretty well oetiain that to this alone the term Ch'ih^u coold have been 


applied. 

iBWtiircATiOK or 

There 1», however, anothet difficulty cropping up which muic be got 
over befo» we proceed. This arises from the icttemwt of the aiu^ 
traveller, that the capiul of CkO^u, or at least the city where the King 
resided, wu called Sinz<hfi, or Shi-ckx, U, Sangha or and wu 

•uirouDded by a triple enceinte of walls. ^At ^t ^ht the city of Sv^rga- 

'tiJm « nuAMtti. Tie TiJelof fVMi) w«k « GirunpeH-rhsts, M irtlob U»*i 
of tate drmwn lb« •wesUoo of OrUatoJ whoten, hu {Book 1.) the focn ^:,cOn3] ob 

pfOQOcaeed StUst^Um). ipMndd erldemly to reprMwl 

C: spp^od^ way hsve W dro^wd la the of 

Woriptlon. at the bands of igaoraal loribea Tbu da^goaU^ li, 
tds »tb« lias *b« SukMihai was yet a mere or “ rlllago, I lake 
eudier pcoof that the oriinaal name of SokWlhai aad ui tornwry really -aa SuU^ 

as 1 bare infetred from other clpcumatewea. . 

• ^ toilttce of tho wild apecaUtlona that the »a« of OSA i « has W w, I my 
tdd«a the fclU«riog «*u«i from a» article io eaplanarton of the uilw of 
OO^ Bape«rt. wWch appeared io ibe Cii-e wl. « •*«» 

ihV^ of r4n-H, the - FUry God," applied to Shto aoag ll.C. s8^), buM 
Z^'ttadai with die Wlowing amislog ai(CUB«Ul^o {p. *7): ^ f« 

^ that y*f» *'*‘*^“* of C/S a [ted. fi«,botl ^ the 

Weria the Lrablb the "Rod Cod.” He war. tbe^ doo^ I 

delLiioa of the plmet Waii. Cotioualy enoael'. l»od)i*ao^d 

fo to. referdagf as acoordiog to Pallegtd* dom 

who Worcanately waa umooeni of riilw PW or Sumkrit] vt«)f, peibapa to toe r^V 
btowB^olour of toe people, so that read with this light the Red God of toe South may 
be the Emperor of Slam” [i 1}. 
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(whose name is pronounced b; the present Siamese Stvankha’lSh, but 
vulprly contracted into SanJtha-lCk, and even nasalized i&to Sankha'idk), 
would appear to be meant Old Swankha-lfllc stood on the same braodi 
and bank of the river as Sukhotbal, and only at some thirty miles’ distance 
above it, beiog besides the latter’s sister*town^ with which it divided the 
honour of being alternatively the capital of theSute. If the Sovereign 
re«ded, for instance, at Swankha*l&k, he would install hU nearest relative, 
whether son or brother, as ttparaja in Sukhothai, and vice vtrsi. Often on 
the death of the Sovereign his successor, that is, the uparSja, would prefer 
to keep his residence in the city and district over which be had been ruling 
so far, i os lead of removing to the capital of the King who preceded him, 
which in his turn he would hand over to the new ufiaraja, and so forth. 
Owing to the capiut being that continually shifted from one to the other 
of the two eides, the names of both these came to be collectively employed 
to designate the State or kingdom. As, however, Swankbaldk was better 
known under the alternative appellation of S^JantUaya or Sri SaJ/anitaya, 
from the name of the venerable ascetic under whoae auspices it is alleged 
to have beea founded, the realm was styled the Kingdom of Sri 
S<^jJanHayaSukhe4ayay* By ouUiden, nevertheless. It would be—ai in 
&CC it was—spoken of simply ai the Kingdom of Sulcbochai,” whether 
the c^iltal was at one or the other of the two royal dtlei. At first sight ft 
would then eppeer, as already poiaUd out—the fact that the early 
Chinese travellms mention es being the King’s residsnc^—tbit 

the cipiul of the State was at that time at Swankhaldk. But then there is 
the statement to the clTect that Stng^hU was surrounded by s triple enceinte 
of wails, and here the difficulty presents itself. I had occesien to minutely 
survey the ruins of both Sukhothai and Swankhaldk, es well aa of other 
ancient cities of SiAm, end it was only et Sukhothai that I could aot only 
trace, but plainly distinguish, a triple set of ramparts. These consist of 
earthen mounds thrown up in order to encase and strengthen the ancient 
walls—built Id a quasl'Cydopean style of laiarite blocks intermixed with 

* Whsa AIs Stats wm absorbed lato tbs klogdom of Ayuthla In iba saeeod half of 
tha fearlaaeth csetaiy, aod a Qovsmot wai sppclntsd ovar Swaakhalbk, iba tom SH 
was smbodM In bis (file, so as to eoneatt bis fanetlon. and ram^aed tbare 
STor sAar, balog traosmlctad to all tba sabss<|seat CorsTsors appolatad to that pose, as 
may ba ss«q from tfaa eatlactloo of tbs eld laws of SUlm (toL I., p. sot, law of a.o. TsSe 
on tba rank aod tUlaa of provloelal officials). lo tIsw of this (bat, is waQ n ef tbs 
avidaoca from iha Nortbern Cbrosklas astabllsblng tba Idaetity of Sajjaotlays with 
SwaakbalOk, it Is a matter of no snail tarprlss to ms that tba laarosd PSra Schmitt, 
la vol. i. p. 8 , of the ‘'Exploration da I'Indo China" (MlMiOfi Pa«ie. Paris, l8p4). 
eoold axplain in this ilraia: SaJIanilsyi ast aojoerdlvai oubHf; parsonns na pant 
iQdlqssr lea raioes”; after which he goss on lo suggast that Kamp'bdeg P'bat may ba 
tbe vaialy-soagbotbr gsljanVays. Tbs sane mlrtika Is, of ooena, Kpaated la Poor* 
oeraaB*s *' La Sian asclaa " (Paris, r 8 p$, p. I5j} | bol bare It does no longar coma as a 
surprise, ibr the book Just nanad is lltaraUy teaainf wUb glaring hlucdam of this eod 
oibor fcinda SuAea It to aostloo tbit id bigbly imaginatl«s author dogmatically 
srplaiDS the naae of Swaokbaiek (dsMvgo64(S) tbos (p. 53 )) " SaogkaldVa [^Jwla tnra 
da SsBglra " [I IJ. Pkfrv tif eatekM$fi4 ymr Hrt Is ctnainly a lagiUmate paitima, bet 
if oae wana to ba taken au thi$us be SiosC posse is at least some nidloteoUiy knowlodgo 
of tha excific blstorleal lltaratoro ef tbo eoiatry and of tha laagoaga or Usguagas ibac 
ware cerrant la its old days. 
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bricks—which ate arill vUiWe in levenJ places^ where slips oceorrei It 
is evideot that these eaxthworka are but modern additions, while the vails 
encased In them must have constituted the original enceinte of the citj. 

Aj for Swaokhaidk, with the exception of the remains of a rather insig* 
ni Scent wall which separated the royal city proper in the north from the 
rest of the town, extending southwards, no trace of any additional enceinte 
can be traced besides the ordinary wall, built here alio of laterice blocks, 
encircling the town. A uiplvwalled artangement would, besides, have been 
scarcely practicable, owing to the background farther from the river being 
billy with steep slopes* and to the space between these and the river being 
limited. I am therefore inclined to believe, both from the peculiar diapO' 
alticn of the enceinte of the town and from other particulars given in the 
Chinese narrative, to which we shall revert in due course, that the city 
which the early Chineae envoys visited was Sukhothai, and not Swankhaldk. 

Such being the case, it tea aim to explain bow they could refer n it as 
Sintfh'x, a name ostensibly belongiag to the aister-tovn. It may be 
observed, in the first place, that this may be the result of a mistake dno to 
the envoya having confounded the names of the two cities as one and the 
asme ; or it may be that other Chinese mlssioni followed the firat* having 
been separately received at either of the two cities, and that the Celestial 
hiiCorians and cyclopiedists in compiling the reports of these miisioni, 
inextricably mixed up the particulars of one account with those 
of another, thus producing one of those egregious hodgC'podgei for which 
they have earnt imperishable fame. Sutyet a quite difTeta^t explaoatioA 
olgbt be given which would clear the Cblnese bistoriograpben of wy 
obarge of ooQfiuio& io oonooedoo with the mauer, aad chat ie to the effect 
that Sukhothai osay have also been well known by soma nscae appeoschUg 
(o the one given in the Chinese records, and conesqueotly given also bo 
Chat of Its sister-town. Of this fact I And some indications ia the local 
records, although not meeting with any distinct mention of tbs namn hx 
Oriental aeholars are wall awam, cities in India and ladt>China often 
changed names, sad in many initancM bore several daignations at the 
same time. We have just seen that Swankhaldk was contemporaneous^ 
and preferably referred to under its alternative appellation of Sajjaa&laya. 
In the case of Sukhothai we meet with an even more varied aisortcoest of 
names. The oldat of these appeam to have been Jfifuf^'aya or 
jaya, twisted by some Buddhist wiseacre ioto /foriMuOfo, In older to isake 
it conalateot with an absurd legend, acconlidg to which Gotatna Buddha 
paid a visit to the spot, aod partook there of a yellow myrobalan frmt 
{ffaritoMa, Hxn>fhala) which bad bean preaented to him. At that time 
Che place is said to have bean—like the neighbouring site of the future 
Swankhaldk-Hi mere village, or rather a clnster of five hamlets, occupied 
by Bi&hmaa ihmilies, all related to each other, and their desceodants, some 
of whom from Sothotbai, from Moggalll, the mother of Moggalltoa-tberaf 
and some from SwaokhaWk, from S*t4 the mother of S&iipuita-tbeea.* 

* Seeb uuMpesltioa of the tutbpUew of the two prlseiptl dUciples ofBuddba from 
Itiix to Silm need not Sucpiw 1 it i» qoUt » di«»nMi*e fcelute of Bwl i ihtP cowwb. 
riwalirn , in Banal sod Silm eapcdtUy, whew aloioit each town eirogetes to icwlf the 
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Wb«n, MvenI huadrtd years later (dates are juntbled and convicting, but 
the D30Rt rdiabie seems to be loi B.&), SwanlchaJQk was built on the 
Advice of two famotia hermits, of whom one was the Ssjjao&laya, already 
referred to, and under the dtreccioo of B5 (Master) Dkammaraja, the chief 
of that village community, this latter personage was crowned as King m 
the new city upon its completion, seven years having then elapsed from the 
commencement of the work {U., in 94 s.c.). Haring married a descendant 
of Lady Moggallt, of the 9 iiier<village community of Harlbhuhja, the new 
ruler was honoured by her with three sons, for whom be built walled cities, 
which be gave them to govern as vassal Kings. Among the new foundS' 
tioni was Ha/Uhunja^cgaroy or ffari^huf^ayti, which by the addition of 
a royal residence in its midst aod protective walls all round was transformed 
from a mere cluster of hamlets into a regal city. This fell to the lot of 
Prince Vldka^ or UKlka (U1dka*kumflra), the second son of the Swankhaldk 
King. Vpon being installed as ruler In the aewly*founded residence, this 
Prince received from his father the suserain, with the title of Uharmls'oka* 
rija, that of King of Keribhuhjaya {dree 70 a.c.). Other versions give, how* 
ever, slightly different titles, to wit; X>hermii^e-iayey or simply As'eha- 
and it is pretended that out of homage to the name of its first ruler the 
bad its origlaal appellados of or changed 

lato SModeye^ whloh is eberefote spelled wkh the anibUate^ t thus : 

This Is but another InstsAoe of those Vucifbl ecymologiee 
whioh native lexicographers often try to Ibist upon the unwary pubHc. For 
although msaniog “Dawn of Happlseic" bears some subor¬ 

dinate relation of sente to As'ekedayo, ''Giving freedom from sorrow,” 
eipecUlly if the letter be read as Ar^kodeya, '^Dawn of emancipation 
fVoiD sorrow," a literal derivation of the former from the latter by metamo^ 
pbosis of yf/'eio into Siekha is grammatically ioadmiastble. What can he 
gathered from the ebove medley is rather that the name of the King mult 
have been SMeiaye, and that of the city and region over which be ruled 
an assumption which appears to bs supported by other evidence 
besides duit already adduced when discussing the Interpretation to be put 
npon the term Ch>U^tu. SukheiU^ at a designation for the city end kingdom 
must have been a later improvement upon its ongioal name of daVAiodh, 
suggested by the desire to meke it convey cUfTerent fanciful meanlugs 
i^ch I have already discussed in a former number of this Kevlew,* and 

beoovr of havlog been ib« scens of sene ehereeivrbtlc episode in the life of Buddb*, or 
of beiog the btrlkpleoe of seme eaiiaeet Beddbict penosigs, soch m Moggelllne, fitiU 
pom, Inaadc, King Milioda of debatlog lens. eto. By ratereriM to the Chioese 
seooafiSS of (Lower BuruSh it wiL he sees bow the chief city of thst souotr; eis^ 
bosiwd of Kvisg givaa bltth to SJU'-irfi (SidyutU}. See Ksrvey ds SsiovDcoys^ 
*'Sdanogtaphie dee Peoples etrsogen k U Cbias,” vol. IL, p. ajs. Quite In the same 
wsf UoggsDlM la reputed to have left trtees of his reddeace lo Cianf<A*inf (Coehio 
Cbttts), See Uayer's “CUsees Baplersdoas of the ledlsn Ocean" In CAine 
vol. Ul., aod voL iv., p-dy. Ayropoe of GAiiputte'a ooaiteouon with theoa^t^of^4w, 

I that the uiM of the lattec, as recorded by the Cbiaeee BeddMt uavelUre, 
EvSo Ti'aag anoeg others is to be reed loReed of db4*dMtre, ss hllherto 

proposed. 

* Jaoosiy, 1 I 98 , pp. :49*i54. All I may add bore (a support erf my siguseiO, that 
the Sifcneee bsve long believed la * clesdo dmSntloB of the Mm T^ni thofr self* 
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which it would be waste of space to re-atgue here. For the same reason I 
have to refer the reader to another publication of mme as regards the «n. 
nection of Sukhothai and its original ruler with ibe SMaM and Sukk 4 <ty<i 

of the PuTioas * .t 

Reverting, then, to the original argument went the identificatton Of 

Sukhoibai with the of the Chinese envoys, we 

the chronicles of Ump^hU that Sukhothai was like a chank^hell {ss^) 

io configuration, and that, seeing how remarkably this city and its 

were proeperiog, Ump‘hQh was built in the same shape, and elmaary 

named Haubhuf^joya, vulgarly corrupted into or simp y 

lAn^'kun. ITiis was in a.d, 5S7 according to some chronicles^ and in 

A.D. dS7 according to otheT8.+ 

It will thus be seen bow very likely it was that, from its shape, Sukhdtbai 
might also be ^veo, emongit several other names, that of SaAkh^ura or 
•‘Chaak(4haped] Clry." Of course, this is a mere 
surmise, not directly corroborated so far by any of the local records I havs 
hid occasion to ettmine, but, taken together with the other circumstantial 
evidence edduced above, should tend to turn the balance of opinion m 
favour of Sukhdthai being the city visited by the early Chinese envoys 
rather than Swanhhalbk. Maturally, after all, it does not matter much 
which of the two it was, both cities being in to close proximity* end so 
strictly related to each other as alternate capiuls of the same State, as to 
preclude the possibility of a mistake on our part anentlhe kingdom with 
which the Chinese had theii ewlieit intercourse ic this reglue. A more 
predM determination of the cisy wUdi wis in capital li w«wr a 
of awhieelogloal spsculaJioa. Nor can it be expected tbai, beceos* the 

(he seat of government, seveeal centuries law, whe n the C hinese emb^ 

Micuasdnatl^aia apUbil^ tbs nsa* of thdr andant J * 

rrsA Wt of d«gm«iary «ld«Me wbkh I had orerlooVed wh« •rtbog « 

SUta," Thh the Sukhotb.1 trv«ripiloo in 

<ins A.V. i365,aow pmarved wltHleths predocu of the paUce 

of wh^ •y.^Tbo paopU of the «• odthst da^ boed»« 
fraa UM audiappr withal, benee the ewalty became known by the oi«e 
of' .be 'Heppy Freeowo * (er 

Muage bti been o«h«d to both the traaiUtaratloa eod waiwlariee wWeh Pire Schmitt 
thie eplgtepbic aonvmeci to the puWleattoo. of ^ 

^ M « AW, Io the eeoe toiwiytloo oceore tbe coUeedw de^eadoo rf the 

TbUal«ipp(«.iatbepml«.1tW^ 
Cf^a.©. i30o-.h€ cldaatepigiapUcmoooaeat to tbe 8U^ 
racMdoeed to the itove queted work, pp. lo-ad, and numbeted L to tbe ptocea 
^^^J^irebae on Ptc 5 «»y‘« Geopaphy of Eattam Asia " which is to be leiucd la the 

•'A^stto SwdJM" Serin of the R.A.S. . . 

i Tbo year afte* that Pftoceo tbe dau^Mt of 

wJrf, or Z^pm*) »« obl^ed in oairlage for the 

from ttt^toatbedyteetfeW nptoA.D. xaSlrdgned over 
fere the at Ctoedevt Dynas^ e^d w 

Mr. R H. PetkW' tbUktogdon of (end art Cambotoa) 

“ella Prince" Stofe. said by the Chtoeee ennalfw to ba-v^ 

•PO& npoir tbe tintoiT of the Wtn-Chan ContedeiMion ftom the »vaoih oeanity 

ODWardw S« Ca6e«^«<eHP,wri. p. 7»» end voL p. 3*6* « ' 7 
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•Jtived. for tbe kinedora appeftrt to bare beea conqu^od towards the close 
of tbe fifth cenrmy by the Eiai from Nocihern Siam who founded Zav^ 
(appartody m a.d. 4^3), «d the capita] forthwith eMabUahed at Sukhdthai, 
where it ptesuoabty remaioed ontil the middle of the elereDih ceotury. 
It was then, aa we shall see directly, rraosferred back to Swankhalok. 

In coonectioo with the foundatioo of 1 at 6 et the heed of the delta in 
Sontbem Siim, there is a reference to some relo of Buddha which iu 
founder brought thither from SVaAga^rt, a town situated in the present 
district of MUcng K'tog on the Nto Riyer (not to be coafounded with its 
oaraesake to the north of C'ble&g'Cali)^ and said to bare been built in 
A<D. 457 by a ^rtaio Pap^itya (oc Fao 4 iia>-i«iL I have purposely dmwn 
ettentioo to this town of in order to show how eaaUy it might 

lay cUln to ideotificatioo with the of the Chiosae eovoyt, were 

other particolart waoting to eatablish the rights of Sukhdthai—and, In a 
less probable measure, of Swankhaldk^to such a distinction. 

Krwo RbAWC's Cdtucr Dats. 

Having thus diipoeed of ibe prindpel topofrapbfo difficulties besetting 
the present inquiry, it remains, before we enter definitely into tbe aerial 
history of SUmo-Cbioese relatiooi, to deal with the eU^ •tomUing-block 
which Siiiaeae records exbMt at tbe ootset b regud to tfaie sublet Aa 
the en»t memoirs touchbg that early period are bni the mtmbra 
of one or more quasi*biitoriea2 works praaamably leet at the time 
<A.^ r7d7) of the destructfon by the Barmins of the former Silmese 
capital Ayuihia cr indiscrimloately gathered up, 

regardlesi of either order or dates, historical focts and trtdlifona or Isgend 
and fiction, into a most chaotic jumble termed tbe ^JungfMgdJt J^Ua, or 
" Nortbam Annals (of SiamJ* it bteomea necessary to dear the grouud. 
by Mcno critical examioaHoa of the dates aiaigaed to the relations with 
China mentioned thereini before we can examine these focal narraiivei 
with those presented on the Cbioese side. These dates all centre, for the 
ovly period, round that of tbe accesafoo of King Rhang, under whose 
reign tbe first Silmese intercourse with took place, according to 
those records. Ejog Rhang, ^dally known as Rit^ 

CW« or vfrw*se«ri “ represeoied as havi^ been bom from tbe 
daodeiHoe union of the Sukhdthai King (endenlly 

a derical error for AMtgt>afamaju} with a Kiga woman. His binh is 
yarioaaly assign^ to 950 and ir$o Buddhist e» (a.]>. 407 aod do;), and 
to so® or 530 ^ Bra (a.d. 578 or 618); but, m we sfaall demonitraie 
directiy, neither of theee dates is reliable, and lU are several centuries 
older Aan the correct ooe. When in bis twenty^h year of age hii father 
wodded him with the daughter of the King of Sajjaailaya (Swankhalfik), 
who had no male issue, tjad tbe fonnnae of whose State and dynasty were 
dediaing. Tbue Amoavatl Rbaag became a vassal King at Swankbalfik; 
bur on (he death of bis father the semin at Sukb6ttia>. iostMd of nans' 
ferring his residence thither, be simply placed a relative of bit b tbe 
ascendaoi line to govero it, and prefoned to condnne bolding his Coait u 
Swaukhalfik, which he made tbe ca^ntal, his kfogdom then embiadog mo at 
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of NorthcTD SiliD, and cRca^og a» fiu •«*« Tdn|a (Twag-oo> oo ‘be 
Sitting River. TbU celebtiled iDMurch is credited with having, » his 
aftieth year of age, abolished the o« of ibe Buddhist eia io his dctpiojon^ 
eatabUshiog in its need the Cuk or CtiUa^aMa (Small) «. hencelorth 
employed, which began on Sanday, March «s, a-d. 638 (Julian wAoning). 
It is merely 00 the strength of this vague oaditioo that the birtb-date of 
King Aninavail Rhaog is thrown buck 10 the extent of ae««l cencwea, 
so as to make his fiftieth year of age coincide with the itittial year of the 
era he is repreaented to have established. But while soma MS. «P'« 
the ‘‘Honhera AniuU" place thU event in the year laoo of the Bnddhitt 
era-A.D. 656-7, whicb would be correct if it were assumed that he merely 
adopted the new era from elsewhere, and sancUoaed iu employment m 
bis States when nbeteeo years of it had already exited {U, m Uveb, 
XD. 657), other copies of the Annals my that be canecUed the Buddhist 
era in io t.oeoth year (f.s, in ajx 457 >. coownd 

that either the era thus aboUshed was not the Buddhim or that rbe newly 
founded one could not be the Coha-^ki, aa *U began nearly two cenmriw 
later- Neither of these conieotioos, however, seems tenable, as we shall 
demonstrate. 


The Exa abd m ImoowcnoM into Sum. 


llic or era, althoogh employed up to a qujM 

recent period in and siUl in uk in the Ua States and ^mboja, 

It but of compmtiTely Modem Intmdaction. BetaWWwd ao»^ to 
badldOB at Pag»*(Buk*tt)» tba aecte capital of Burml, by aPfinste « 
the local Buddhbt Church who ptve op leMgiow ^ ^ 

p*«edm«maequ<ace*o hwtory under the vague demgaatione of .Sed^ 

lod iW^rwA«*,i whence it has also become known as the 


• Al« a hdtaf of its kavtof sWAbUAsd by M « the 

JOMiistatm «, owi^ to Ike Of «s kwog rs*o«d frow «ho 560*^ 
yw <xpir«e of the bI Ssmw^. JaSs, 0* M4U CGw Sak s > 

iquintot 10 A.n. 631. As with !.« ^ 

of -ataoMe words wnOm la ikc wforso orisr, dios: M—0 ’ 

UdA-Notifconi AaeMs'-tk.mpywn h.« «d. 

SSSoJeJ totaiU, «o«ibio| U at ti-o. 

U ta net may to dismw tke tort%ta ^ Xktc/mjtntp. 
mekmoatood doalof «.«icaboa «« I maid kit apm *a ijbl 
sbn«dab^wk«h o.«y l«al scholar I bad arn di wi to coamtt so Car has 

iiJiinMt, Ii oeesB in tka “Hofihwn A—ah" b «*oy laatancr eooooctod 

of tbc Cslb-Saks embysoenrooomotberoftbo lodo CklaoM 

^7*U^fopwveda4«»»9 by tba 

tS bbowetw, wa la ue fee «K^ rndtaportam State dwomeartl, 

b th« Utter k bdtg a^doywJ b co^-«tioo 

* •• Tstriarok," or '• of tbs coopegaOao (rwigM ' pxwwneort TSoywo^ SJ 
Ode* Swat Ja Baimeso /Vyf fad mm AbSaa. 
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•• Palin” (K “Ponppa'dna 6ra»** (be did not aou tbe 

froDiiers of tbe Pa|Sj) kiD|dom oatD tbe time ot Anojuddh^ It wu tbU 
facDoua ruler and warrior wbo brougbt it along with him in hb brUlianC 
career of cooqoert dirough P^ part of Wmern and Soothera Siim, tbe 
'‘Shin” (Thai) States of Nonhen BurtDfi.and hTortherA Lios. Sncouraged 
by bis auoceae in P^ in aj>. 1057,^ be shortly afterwerds attacked 
in Southern Silm, rttreating only after baving obtained in mamege the 
sitier of the King njliog there 4 la the coam of tbe following years he 
aurted 00 an espeditioa to Weetera Yunaao, and among the petty Thai 
Sutei which be visited or made tributary wu tbu of Cbteng ^ on the 
Upper M&'Khdng, oonh of C*btengUli (Zimmt). The Cltleng Sf'n 
Chronidei (Part U.) rnentioQ Aauruddha*! visit to that territory, which 
gave him occasion to appoint a new King to rule over it, aad to eitabliib 
therein the Culla 4 aka era io subetitution of the Mahk*^aka, which had 
been hitherto in use among iu people. The chieft of all the neighbouriog 
States were summoned to be present at tbe inaugurarioa of the new style 
of rMkoaing, and all convened at the meeiiog adopted tbe oew era except 
(wo—to wit, the rulers of Ktrlbboftja (LaenpliQft) and Sukbdthai. 

It it perfectly clear from this pasaage from the Cltleng Sda Cbroniclet 
(bat Sokbdtbal had oor so Itf becoose acquainted with (be CuUa^ake en, 

» Inay, bowenc, call Maadoa la (be IM Oat mi ef the m i» 

STS^oaMewMb A«t of tbe sewesM h ibe ef CUtageeg 

AlibcBfh tbe 7MM c< leuer Mtov tbe setsMslMl^ el iba vheiws 

thee# of tha CelU^Seka ut leni aoUr, eeS ib« iataceekiiee «f acetto taba y>aM eo a 
iifttnM ajvtm (Von tbe ena MleveU la (be loda lanl-eakr aindar, (be ipehroalsm of 
the epecha of the Wtcl aed Cslla.Saha cn* above alledaS ic i%, I think, w ftint ladica* 
tlcB Ibtt (h* Cella Sake era was prol«Uy latredvcad bMe DaraaS fma tltbe< Chiltaffoag 

or LewwBrtgal, aiid«diw<Bialler(c^ai Pagta. ai claiMd hr (he Burseac. A 

dkoreigh iavaetlguloe of tbb pete la. bewevar, nnvny «w we caa deioHeiy wde to 
wtakbcauuy—wbetbar Baagal oc Benab—epparteias tbe paterak; of tba Culk-Sake. 

As te as t eaa Jadge te (be praMkcbe odds eeea to (la ee tbe sida of BaanL 

* Tbb iatba dacaglTea la tha KelyMl learrl|idoM of Paga. •hicb stele that Aaarsddba 
eieaekad that eoaatiy la tbe yeas iteo of ivBgloe, aad bro^bt tbeoea tba Boddhlst 
Saiiptvaa aad prlasa to hgao in ibe Mlevog year—tfoi ofrdigicaaadeiyibtetfiai 
AO. mjy. 

t 8a atea with a waalth of deuUs tba *' Nortben Aaaak** of The JUfem 
Bi m k ttm tt, or **R|««7 of tbe PraeioMeeae Idol” {(be aoealM **£iMr«ld 
Boddha”), aod other raoDcds, qesdoe bewoea of tbe abipa sttt by Aewiddba to Cayloo 
ia qaast at aaaad boeka asd n(ka» «baa ratoraiag ftow iba( IiUed sBiggted oo to 
Raoibc^ ibw laading to a rvptare betwaae Kaahc^ aed fiarM Tbaaa mots do oot 
appaer to have beta tecovdad oo (be BarsMM aed yet Ibey ghuuh ba devoid of 
Som h lstoskiiJ fe«adalk«, liBca tbecoe t eepo r Meew iesa iptl oM of Cas^ealu dinioct 
BKDdooi of akvan-evidendy priaeeen of wBS'<-frea /ktea (is., Buiam, or Pagta), 
tbos laadiof os to iafw ibu bectOiite aite beva tahm place t (bet owk>d'betwaeA 
Bomi aed Kanbaja—aa wa koow, fram bolb Khmer aod Cbia ep^rapblc avfdaec^ H 
eooisad b«wecD SaalM^ eed tbocewae efwbkk BenwM primen of wax 

Biada by the Khnais pasaad lato Cte* tends. Tor tette remarks aosoi this su^act 

(be reader Is rcteredm By teaer paper to Jaewiy, jM.teoa of tbb Revise, loey 

bare add. bowevat, ttei the Snvaeitt of Utd asesabed to Aaanddte was BOrv psohebty 
ttewwkc^sone wofteiacccaaera. This pete w(U be dtewed io dee coeiae. Uke 
Kieg Rteag ha Skn, end PadaBa.Saiiya*esaa iir RamboK Anoteddte is BarmA’s 
oatlout barOi and (baa ba ia sDoaritoaa credited vatb eiploitt wb^ ponlj bekeg to 
legead, and pertly were iastsad ptebemedby ao^afbkp v S«r«ii> ^ 
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and that if it ever aaopt«d the htier it toast have been after the oiddlc of 
the eleventh century. It fenows» tbcreftee, that if King Aiutiavatt Rhang'a 
name is at aU to remab aaaodated with the estabUsbeueot erf the Culla- 
^aka era io the Stale of Swankbalftk and Sokhothai, tbe datt of bii reign 
must be abifted forward accordingly. Reasons are not tfsntiag in lapport 
of this arguenent, and principal araoog them is ihe following, whidi will for 
the preaeni suffice for oui purpose. 

LXU iHVAflOM or SWAHKflAldX. 


Shortly after King Arupavad Rbang't death—which, by ihe way, 
happened in no lesi a mysterious way than that of his Western couai«part 
Romulas*—Swankhalflit was attacked by an anny from Korihem 
which, the Silmeao ebrooidet say. was under the leadership of the Kmg 
of C’hleng S2n. A a, however, the chroniclea of C'bUog Sfo thwaaelw 
make no mention whatever of any espediuon agaiait Swaakhaldk —dot do 
those of either LempTiafi, C^leng RU Mueng Vdngi Pto-Yto (or 
Plifl-ytu). and other nei|bboariag petty States, which I had occwioa to 
examine—we oust assume that such an iovaiioo must haw come from 
acme other quarter, wbich we propose to find out It was m coonecnon 
with this attack upon SwankbalWi that the second instance of SiAmeie 
Inwrcourse with Chins, meotioited in tbe local records, took plaM, the 
Swankhalftk King--said to have been a son of the Uw Aruoavid R^g 
by the Princese whom this legendary hero had obiairted from the Cbmese 
£(6peror—htvica sppimd thither for assistance. After some prshmioery 
tkirmishlsc on both sidec. howwr, thtogi were pescefolly 
the bttisiers and tisaifigod Aroi^ th* tecerveiMfob of obiefi of »a 
Buddhfot ei w; sad the Uo Bi&| wWHkww opoo obatniog the dau^ter 
of the Swukbaldk ruler la tnarriage. 

FooNBATioic or P*nxsKUt6a. 

It sppears, aevertbeless, that the SWe of Swmnkhaldk. or pert o£ must 
have become tributary, or, at any rate, wu within the sphere of infigeprt 
-if s very modem euphemUm foe a very old political maiKegvre may be 
used^f the Uu potentate; for this Utter U reprereoted as buil^ 
within the leniiory of the invaded State tbe city of P‘hif bOlftb (Vapuh:*^ 
over which he placed the eldest of his s<»i (sprang from bis uokm w»m 

• miUbydeappSMtse* iowibf KiH »sfMs ^ dvw, iB 

iMi»Mae SwaakhalSk, ^rtwte b« *«sl 4«ra ic Mh« tkewby 
bu U, w tbs «f the wb<wcc b«w« dmeerfrt ««a 

Oiriae to tUs iw^eol ead »the woodwW steoas which •n spM ofbu saphtobore » 
*Slaa.Dd ahevd, Kist A««vali Rhwg b«.we Ugi^ 

Roinalmdidsf Seme: »dap ofJihU 

cl«|wl tt Mciwu SwioH^, ef vhifih d*y U h «-d€rtd lb* i»IUii.o»^ 

tfa< pterectivebns, m wtstkn ef Jafim <Umt la the 

« *-ds to Ih and alhUiK g«m b4d ta to htPwer o. the fo«B^ ^ 

dfmreocaeniyymeiWhkhhtWsemaa-tootto ^ 

RtoDgandthe«fov.ttay«kA-.«^«ed- ^ 

lew W maa, owii^ te lire dreacMat totoeoee eeerwrerf ma* them ky d» b«ol|BaJU 
cfdikeltbe deceased boo. 
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thft daughter of the Svaokhaldk King) to reign, fending the other to nile 
OTcr Lop’hbujl (Levd) in Sonihcra Slim. 

At tbe seme time the Liu mooarcb had three famous broose statues of 
Buddha cast ia i«h 4 eul 6 l. one of which is KiU to be seen in the principal 
temple there, the other two htwng been not long since transferred to 
^Dgkik* Now, the dates giseo for Ute*e events in the Northern 
Chronicles are foUf three centuries laier than tbe comroencemeni of the 
Culla-Sska era, at which it is pretended that King Arunavatl Rhanglived.^ 
whereas the number of years that elapsed between the Utter's reign and 
the buiJdjng of P'hi^uSdk eoutd not eery weU exceed half a century. It 
11 therefore evident that some one or other of these dues is wrong— 
preiumebly more so the one ascribed to King Rhang’s reign—and that the 
•lory of tbe foundation of the Culla-^ en by him is abaurd. Nor is 
this ell, iat we are enabled by a fortunate circumataoca to check the date 
of the building of P'hiaouWk, and demonstrate, to a manner which I think 
decisiw, that the latter aUo antecedes the correct one by a couple of 
centuries, and that, ^aaeqoently, neither of the date* given for tbe evcnu 
we have mentioned In the Northern Aanalt can be accepted. 

In fact, tbe miiaionary GervaUe, a fitiriy good SUmese scholar, and one 
of the hast informed of kk contettpecaries oo Siioeee subject^ states In 
^ vaiuabU bcek oa Siaai| that the fowder of Pltfoguldk was tbe C/Ou 
SfemfSing (w Priooe of tbe Uo State of Bleg), eunamed tha * WtfV 
King,'' who built that dey about sge yean before King C<Mog settled at 
Ayuthia, As Ayuthia did not become Ring OHbdni's capital until 
tpproiimaie daiaaof a.d. ireo for the foundation 
of P'hfsjjuldk and the casieng of the three famous statues of Buddha, and 
AO. rojo for King Arunavatl Rhing's reign. It ia unfortunate that 
Father Cervaiie did not eupply us with more definite data. Probably he 
coatemplated doing so in some more strictly historical work, which he 
never completed; but even as we have it, hii informatioa is, I think, 
reliable, as be had tbe opportunity of contuiUng chronicles and other 
records which bnvt since been foet, end which we can hardly hope will ewer 
be recovered. The question, of coerae, cannot be considered as fe ttle d 
ttMtl we M corroborate Paiber Gcrraiae's statement with evUance 
extracted directly from the MOang Hang Chroaidea—sopposatf Aar secb 
exist, and I see no reason why they ebouJd notj—or from oAer auhenCic 

• Tbe stUBcs eaUed Ch'mut (flasMri orJiaMma) B«d {SSsirl, 

8»tta) wwe t^oagbc dowa to BaagkA la A.n. ilyi. iMSmed ai W« Panmaiva 
where (bey oey be atca ep to fob dey; wbUe foe teeft* semed ^Aft^ OAS$mHf 
ObaiSfabUieBeitfiMdof tbe tried becaaee «f is barl^ m be reeeet «ifo theeeper* 
atfwaltaMmtttlMi.fo«l4ge»deey«,e<l»lnlafoed4ebeof easriiaa.etUI reaiini 

etP'bbboMc 

t The year 315 Celk.Sski, fobd aeafodaaeary. o$4s.b.), bgiveaforfoe foenda. 
fio« of Pfobeefok. jty C. $. (A.D. #56} foe foe oesri^ of foe sucsm, aad jto C. 8 . 
(AD. yyy) for tbe reoMdag of dw P^reb CVwdb 
? ".Histobe aeCBrdle « pd t rtu se da RoyMae de Sbai,* Peris, tdtt, p Tbe 
aathor nctded foiu yean in Sfos. between mg« 45 . H« speUs P^iaolAk, like meet of 
hb CQBteopoaria, Anebw«. 

w! ^ >.^..foeGfeaer or Maior 

Hdeng Hang—in order to dbtiagnbb it 61x0 less eeeepfoaow u ritaated on 
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source*. In che owntime we may consider ibe datum he supplies us wUh 
as sufficiently appronoute for oor purpose. 

Ki»o RftAscrt CoBKietioH wnw thi Oilla Era 

Such bein* the (aco of (he case, it is esidoK (hat Eiog AiuMvatl 
Riang coold Bot be (he fouoder of the CullR-Saka era; aU be did was 
either to caocel the Buddhist era in its t.Sooth year (or a.d. ioSb-S 7 ) 
instead of its i.oooth, at tradition -enld hare il-a derf which 
as estnordinary in such a fervent Buddhiat as this ruler it represented to 
hare been—aublUbing the Mehl geka ere in ila Head; « else to cancel 
the latter in if i.oooih ye« (a.D. .o, 8 - 7 »X «<ioP“"8 
Culla 4 alta era. Thia second eootse would naloially oot be expected to 
be tekeu by one who refused to eoaply with Anoroddha a request went 
the nime metier (went, ye«. before tlut; but tt rosy be that upon t.^^ 
nising the edvantages of the new method of redtMing tune upoo the ouch 
mote complicaled and perhaps leas accurate one which “P 

that period in hia domiiuous,* be o wcame ha letip ethy for the CtiUt- 

IhT baeki «(lb. K» Hsec <* tk. SRwU waunhad. w atmal ^ly *‘1“ 

(Numvaml. i.t~m.d by lb. Pwlsg—tb. J IT? • 

fall l.t. MW. pit.b.1. Iwt. b, etndbuKUH .bl. W.« "iliLv? 
bu. tbl. ».« l«dlyi-ibl..« ac—. - 
b.lwaa. th. iw pmasagr.), tm* It It ab. idos. -d dW J-* 
innUwliM.ita>.arl»7. ^ 

o-t ^ 5 r sr^ 

2 it‘^^*b».la bsapa-^b. m PWayuWt « 

sg,., «<a iha ,««bat Iwi^ ». aaetibid »tb. ae-t !*»“••*“ ' *> 

cLaidw. vu.. Sirs gW MO^ i y .1., M tb. .e« tbd b. bad c-ad * 

af lb. Baddbiw Triplui. u. b. -ad. t. « .< bl. I ‘ ^ 

fra. th.» fa. r.(er»~. la MSaag Haag-. Uanwy >b« a »»«» "‘f 

af Ih.1 diitrlet (aaw laradH pan at icidab tearitary la the nsadW SUa 5 «« I 

wilb a vltw ta ilacorvHaf iba aM raratd. af Ibm prlaeipallty-wlueb 

'»». fann-«y -.11 w O. traablA ead -M. a. ta « a. ra n tb. cb.r«>ag^ 

,Mda. dlaamaad .ba«. bawd- pettlag • ia p i w"» ef «»>» 

2 rf«niho.aetb. pan af that Aid wJj-id.gdi.tneo. TTk auwiUi. af a^^ 

^UpgK^nal - ibanfait is-led ta tbit iwpansar ■—tar is Ibe p«t>c-u iatwatt tf 

a«.l.«-aftb..™«U»deo«i-i.tb. 
e-M7»»th.wbkii.abt-a.dby.iad.plic-N.- lb.moeib af .da-dba ^ 

epwi. Barb ibam Ibaluo eceeu la gnmlj --pW 7 -C 

^ktbat tbalMigth af lb. .ah. yaw adaplwl Xdh 1.^ tad ^S« 

rf Iba i. -«lr tb. .w~ UbS dap 6bw« .. 

I-U m da. an-D- SMdbtMA »biA h M«na. la AD. soe, « hna. 

rb.Tb«ii.^i.di.dn..h-.An.«s. 

4 «]eo<Ur (be Iodb acvibe tn reeheeri from 6at pS 

M Artee-i- 8il« Aey .re «-b«d i-le-l fre^ 
i. «ID«1 the'‘tot loort 
,h« fifth »ew-«•. 
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era, and erentually adopted It b? catting off-His other potenUtea id 
both SlAnt and Kamboja are represented to have done at varioua periods 

evidently the relic ot an fteeJeat oug^antericr to Ihe adoption of the CalU*Saka «n— 
aeeerdifig to which ihe year with Ibe new nteoB or first day of ASat/iui’‘»/u 4 L 
Vow, tble it knows to have been the case in Mveral parts of Western and Norihem India. 
«ap«eU)ly is Sindh, Multin, Kaoouj, Lahore, aocordiof to the testitsoDV of both Alb«nifi( 
(A.0,1030) and AW Kihfte. It is, iherefioro. poulbia that the praetice was introducod 
Into Northorn Slim fron (hat quarter, In eonneciioo with either the Uaiavn {Vlkrana* 
Strnvst) or the Sake era. It must be noted, boweyer, thet the X^du of Nutihetn Siam 
reckon their monthi Trem beoee thair first nootb, 01 /)8m'CMUn;e. as they cal) 

It, corresponds tc the eleventh Sllseae enoDlh {Septettber'Oetober), end New Year fslli 
Id tbelr leveotb noetb. Whether this mode of nckcalnB Is duo to lose wa having 
been fbrmerly in use which began the year with As'vina, or to othee causes, it is now 
di/B«u)t to my, In India tbora existed at least one era—to wit, that of Cedi or Kali* 
churl—In the western and centnl part of Iht country, la which the year coBssoeed 
from or the fint day of the new moon of As^vloa. No traeo la to 

be foend In olther Mimese os Uu raeerdi as to any of the two eras Just referred eo, vis,, 
lbs VJkracBB and Kalachucl^rv having boon employed in the oeunliy. Nevertheleea, 
l( is vary likely that Dot only thasei but also other Indian eras—as. for Instance, the 
Cepta*Samvat, which rouitd favour la Upper Burnlln the fifth century a.i>.— may bare 
been at dlflereai periods eureot it (ba varioee States lato wbleh SIda was dirUed cf 
yore, This wottki pvUy aeswat lot (be wddM ocedUlea of tbs ebioaol^ la local 
seeords. At (he aaeae ilaxa, tbe eeMesee to bead pobM lo Uu Saha eea barlag bean 
tba eae irtkh oioeUy ohuUnod la both files wad Kwib<ija Ims ibe «uUiSt dnyd The 
oldest ioeeripdoni la ICaaboja (eeveotb eeetucy a.0.) an dated la tba bake an, aad 
likewlM are the earliest aplgraphlc aofluaenla of Sokboihai In lbs SIdttese (Thai) 
langusgs ffourteanth ceolury), lo spile of Ibe alleged establishment there of the Cults* 
Sake era through the Insiramentaliiy cf King AruiiavaK Kbang, This clrcumstsace 
shows ibati if erenioaliy adeiHsd, the Culla*hakc era noon fell Into disfavour in Suk* 
hothal, the Mahl.Saka Wing reinsiated In Its stead. It appears ibai iho CulWKaka era 
did not again ccms into uaa until ths capilal was Mtablished at Ayuihla In a,m, 1350 by 
King U'Lhd&g, This ruler beleg JaMeadsd fron tbe dynasty that forneriy had lii seat 
at C’htecg Kdlln Llc^lb# region where the Culla.ljaka era had baaa lot reduced and 
enlereed by Ancreddha of Pagin la tbo sleventb contery—wi may ruasonaUy infer ibat 
It was he wbo breogfac ibis era down to Scuihera bUn aod iostliulod It there. Yet, of 
(be laws that Kisg U.thSeg made, only one—that Is, Ihe JCaf UMiAUrMft—ia dated la 
the CeUa.Saka (C. S. yaawA.P. 1560), while all lbs others are dated io tba Buddhiei 
4c^ TUa (hoc deaoestraies that, although io uae—mostly for ordinary purposes ' from 
ibas period, tbs CalWSake era did r^t fiod its way lato Slate doeumiats until several 
eeotiulas ailerwards. tod that very alowly, The first ioMriptlon In which «e Aad It 
eaployed Is dated C S. 1500, aad tbU coaaa from C'hlenipreU {X 4 oe). Id 

ocoelusIoG, ws nay take U as certain that the Culla.Saka era did not become popular la 
Central and Southern Slkn until the Buririo.P^aD iavaalons of Ibe second half of tbe 
ebtestuh oeetury, wheit tbo country remdaod (or sereral years under ths sway of the 
Bweae dynasty that reigned Io Pegu. It was (bsa that tba Cal]a*Sska era roust haw 
4 o 8 nJtaly prsvailsd o»sr rhe bfaht-Saka, aad inpetaedad It In all elvU toattora, Tbaas 
facts. sv«n when coaplad with tba tndltioo oflhs sarly Inuodacaion of tbs CuUs.Saka era 
Stim at the Initiative of Kiog Arn^avatl Rbang, are far frota cuScIcot to hspreaa a 
national chaineedr to (his an. It appaan, tharafora, that It can lay no elalsa wfaatavar 
lovraids balog dedgoaMd a SUmass bu< as It baa eftoo baeii. It Is dlstlncdy forelgii In 
its crigla, aad abotald provWosally bo tennad the ‘‘fiarmaaa ara" uoiO U ba fiwod 
wbatbtf this Is not also a cDisaoner, and soaie dlffstsoc epithet, such as ffmifKimr, 
or other rheold be acre properly applied (o It. Sea onr reoiarka aoeot this stib|«ct OB 
a former page. So far. then, tba Raind-Kasiniro or Blagksk oa la (ha only ona «rbkh 
may be accepted as geauloely S^aMoe. The Ita cf Its baviDR been eeraWttfsed fcUy 
107 yaers aAectbe ^och wignod to it b in itself eoffidentlyooaviDdBgto ihowtbat ena 
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-56ft yctrs fiom the current Mthi^ka date, in accordance with the 

PW»iw»>y «P**"*d- 

Itwill be observed that by viewing King Arunavall Ktiang a .interfcence 
with eras in this light the number of yean of the old era that had elapeed 
when he aboliihed it» given in moat copies of the Northern Annals and 
Other records as jpoo, will be found correct, if they be taken as Mah^ 
gaka iDBtesd of Buddhiit era yean, as evidently It 11 wrongly stated m 
chose worki^* There is yet another point which might be coennoned m 
favour of the same view. Arunavst! Rbang was, according to all accounti, 
nfty vesrt old when the new era was eittblUhed, he having been bom m 
the year of the Dragon Given, then, as we have just assumed, 

Chat he abolished the Mahi^sVs era In its thousandth year-that la, in 
A.D. io 7 S. 7 P-the date of his birth would fill in the year ioa8-sp, which 
hears the cyclical sign of the Dragon. He died—always according to 
most aecounis—at a rather advanced age in the year of the Rac. This 
may be, when reckoned after the same iiaadard. either A.5- X084 w 
A.15 1006, which both fall under that denomination. At this ruthii 
journey to China, said to have taken pUee immediately af^r he had 
changed the era, might be put down u a.o. teyp; the siege of Swaokhaldk 
and the detnacch of the second Siamese mission to China as a.d. 1097. 
and the foundation of P-hinnulbk ai between a.d. mts and a.i^ itea 
Should vre Instead reckon these events on the aisumpttonof the Buddhist 
art having been abolished by King Aiunavatl RUsng tn iti !, 6 oeth year 
(*J> ios 9 - 5 fi). we would then have to shorten by twenty years the daw of 
.0 Chin,, i. . 059 . ^ 

ao. «.t«r B«fa wh« ll i. cOD«d«d tb« prior to ” 

wec« u * lo» »• to which of the ii « CMturlw comp ined be woap ih« flft h 

.III. wdi vnf.. !i.dlUoni M rhU of Ih. «ubli.ba.«il of tin Culln-S.!.. B. h, »n* 

rr"'. 

-hU AWdw C»nnb«h«. "..An m hi. " 

rn'stiT th.r 0..^ 

.. aholiibed at the end of i,oco ye»i»- 

^ rwiTtia »d the Colls-Saks era k puticuiM, we Imu fw ^ 

* k V *71 a m.) that in a.©. t«38. "h« »he olUeonlsa of diat v*. 

Ayodw ? the »i ikes reinio| ia SOa ThOngby niae) bed » 

r—"s 

M»eiHiblWh«df 
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and the eleventh to assign those events to, vhereas now we are able to 
localise them within the limits of the eleventh century, or very Dearly so, 
without fear of beiog very far wrong; and we may consequently easily 
overlook the small dllTerence of a score or a dozen years, more or len, 
between the two seta of dates. 

So much was necessary to make clear in order to justify the dates— 
however approximate—which weeuign to the embassies of King Riiang 
and his successor. Although designedly shirking from entering into 
cecbnicaliues—as a far greater amount of space would then have been 
required—we could not refrain from tackling the lubjeet critically, and 
trying to arrive at some logical coneluslon aa to the date at which the 
CuU^aka era was introduced Into Silm and the causes that led to its 
spread and adoption in nearly all the ocuntriee of Indo*Cbina. lince it is 
upon auch an event ihar the chronology of the earliest Siftmo*Chiaese 
relations mentioned in Sifimese records ii based. 

AUTHORITJKI A HO MSTKODS rOLlOWKD. 

With these preliminary reoarki, we shall aow turn to the accounts of 
chose relationi which have been preserved on both aides, taking them in 
chronological order, luppleneotiDg and comraestiDg upon then ee fuUy ae 
la coDpatible with the eoureea of la^omacioo lying at eur dieposal, and the 
ortglnai materials which we have beea aaabled to coUeet as beaiug epos 
theeubject First In point of aatiqulty comet the Chineee eccouet of 
Ch'iM-fn, and of Its earliest iotercourie with the Celestial Empire, com¬ 
piled from various sources by Ma Tuan-lin, who gives it a place in hii 
well known and highly-esteemed cyclopmdia called the W^n-hsicna^ung- 
k'ao ” The ethnographic portiun of this standard work ap[>eared Irani]ated 
into French acme seventeen years ago by tho Marquis d^Hervey de 
St. Denys, whoie version we follow, consulting at the same time the trans- 
Uilon which Mr. De Roiny has made of a parallel account from a treatise 
of historical geography termed the «'Tung-hii Ytng-k'ao,” and primed in hie 
‘‘tei Peuples Orientaux connus dea ancient Chinois (second edition, 
Paris, 1886, pp. 298-212). While reproducing tho Marquis d^Herroy de 
Sc. Deoyi’ version troailaud into English, with the variants I have met with 
m De Roiny's, I have thought it necessary to supply a AjH aod entirely 
new conmencary of my own, aa almost no attempt is made hy either of 
those learned translators at identifying the oumeroueplace-Daoies occurring 
in the Chinese text, and supplying illustrative notes on passages bearing on 
the history, ethnography, cnsiomi, and belieit of the country and people 
described in that account I have thought it likewise expedient to tran- 
foribe all Chinese proper names and other words, for .which the original 
characters have been given in M. d*K. de St Denys* version, according to 
(he Pekmgese pronunciation, in compliance with the method now generally 
foUowedi instead of allowing them to stand in the style of iranscripdon 
adopted by the rtuslator. The same remarks apply to other extract on 
matters bearing upon the subject of the present inquiry which I have made 
from St. Denys* work or CuUed iron other publications. The source for 
auch is invariably acknowledged at the proper time and place. Likewise 
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I have takeo art to indicate—whenever it waa possible—the aulhoriiy for 
the passages and other chips of ioformadoo which 1 have obtained from 
native records and other onpnal works in the languages of both Sifia and 
neighbouring countries. For the ttanslaticn of such I acn alone responsible, 
as well as for the coroments I have appended. 


CHAPTER I. 

EARHR$T REI.ATICNS WITH SUKHOTHAl. 

KUQ (THE KIHG 1 > 0 M OP SVKHADA\ IN A.a do?.* 
Th8 rnhaWtami of Ch'iA‘tu[Shaku-i6,SuVioda]i.xtot the same race as 
ihoee of J^nan.\ It lakes over a hundred daye’ saiUng across the 
Southern Sea Pn order] to teach their country. At the ipot where thair 
capital is built the soil ii extremely red; hence the name of CM'ih-fu 
given to the country, 

EXTSNT AND BOUNDARIBS. 

The kingdom borders on the east the Slate of on the west 


• Kfom tterrsy ds Klbnor^phle dw Peeples ^{rangers fc U Chtsep" 

Ma Tuin-lia, «l. “ MWdlonaa*.- p^ * 6 ^ 47 S- This auMflt is la the aaln a 

complletioB from the Sui-tAu, « ehwalcles of the 8ei dyaMly (a.o. $89.63!), 
evidMtlv based opoa ibe lofereotiioB oMiiaed by the CWneae eavoys who viilted 
Sehhotbal la AO. So?- It «hiWti. therefore, t jrfetera of *e state of SKm at tbM p^ 
Md thus poeewMi eo (f»K a Wstorteel topoaaooe 6r os m not to admit efbatof 

earlaOedtaeaTeflls pans. ^ ^ 

t Amswp fa KimbeiA t slrnwhete IdsaUdod thii (wchdlwasad rvans wlA 
ths Khmer »rm or ^Aw«,»o ofWn oeoeTHag hi eamei of lo«a «h a» 

iO-AwH./AM, etc, ? aed I have located the Mrty eapiml of M 

(Sm mv “Res-rehes on Pielemyb Owgraphy of Bestma Ada' ie a ««log peblim. 
tire ft. iba RAS. swiea of" A.ktic Sludlai.-) The race of ^ ^ 

MeK.RhBcr race, whteh ibea oecopled the wbele o< Soetbern rod>CWna. wteodl^ta 
Siam es far north as )CsTep‘bftg^ 1 .rt and Rabaeg (Tlkl. wbllber lt 
back from the banks of the Upper MB.Kbreg at C^hteng aw b? the TUi d-rhig the 

«e<edine cennries. . , „ , , 

I ProiWMnecd with wma dlffereocee io the nrioue dlaleete 1 Pu-ItJe, 

^4^4a or fM.na lt {Kowao), ^a-r»Je (Anoatneea), The loeal 

weletleat aboold ba woelhlog hke JWa. But as tbe 

ISDrobaU? fcdty or maimed, I have little bedtatloe la Idwtifyrnnhieplaovwl* Piotof* 
JjnathtWffT (Barikaa oa the MB-KWag, long. J03* jO' S.. laC i8* y N.), 

wUch o««6ed a poelticiv Z,N.E. of Sakbolhal. Id lhi» case ihe eott^l areese 
leDdarlsg ahosld be A.fr.CkouVf-. or A ifHka]Ja. Dc Ro.oy, “ PaupUi Onesua., 

D. !«, hu A.i*AA Ha tbtake IbU Sure was the latna as wtleh U 

manttened m •endtog, together with LinA (Camp!), ambamadore 10 China vndec the 
Tua oaiiod, C^tttAuam {*.0. 6 s?- 65 o). He boldi that ia a iborteeied form 

o{ Kid BeJeee R oae with MaTaari-UQ’s l«eled to Ibe w«o£ 

CUfiAA fp. a*r). Tbb Is very deebtfuL AJe.aAaA or ma? be a 

...» r«.ie=* Ik."* «»>«> »' * 

fPabao*?),« the ldBg«Som of U tA‘i is located to ibe east of ^a-A (Ms Tvw-lln. 
p ,89K»dieea«lrotrtdeoDlle«a.tofA6i.i. There appease, theref^ » ftdft ». 

whatever beTwesa A-iwaA'a aod ^ wfetred toabo« 

as beingettusted00 the easterefcondwof CASAv'w. >- 
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k ifl coDtermboua with that of southwards lies the kingdom of 

Xm-lo-tan ,'i northwards JC is bounded by the great sea. Its frontiers 
ftitecd o?er a tract of several thousand U. 

King's Namb akd Obscint. 

The King’s family nanae is Ch'ti-t'en [Gotame];^ its personal name is 
It is not known bow fir back into antiquity the ancestry of 
this niter can be traced.|| We are simply told that his father, having 
relinquished the crown to order to enter into the religious orders,* had 

* P’a-rasa, Mmi avldsntly Phkm, i'akku, iialakit, 

or which I have dsmonjiralod (e have beso Iho oarat borne at one tine hy ihe 

whole or parr of Bcrml (efi. eft,, p. 39I, sdil referred lo n flafaetia by Berliota {in 
Rauiuelo’s ‘'Kavlgntleni,'' vol. 1, 1 3SI, t j6$ ediL). Tho yOa-fii (quoted In 

CAf<M /itfietv, vqI, xiH,. p. 384) ipells the Irriilnl eyllebla Inaietd of f(F, 

(A, soBetlmee elio used ae la equivalent for iha Ssnikrlt do, ^ aed Brai, h In Ua 
TuL'Iin'a edition, followed by ilorvoy de Keint*Denrs, 

t ASsehU-faH, A^ut-k-fafi, Jfi^ra-ian (Ker.), JCe-ra-taM (Jap.), A'M-U-dan {AaaO. 
Tbe Chinese text Is evldenity at fault in placing /ian-U-ron to the south asd the sea to 
tbs aorth of The revene should be the case. Hence l^e Resny'a suggestion 

ibst JTtv-la-faM aaaybo Kalaatan In the hUay PuloMla appeara unieoable. Ko laore 
piaudbU would be any attempt at (dsotifyiog Meu^um or Jn-ra>/aH wltfa KborSt, on 
the doable greuol ef npogmpUoal and biitorloal laoempatlUllcy, Khorit did sot 
then mdse udec thti, tee pneeut aamw Assamlog th« that /tUcabra or 

Xyadm, aa Jis local proouoelailoa nay!}«, Is to be looked for (n ^ sarth o( SoklMbd* 
tt la oet an easy matter to lay wblcb is tha place ft deslgnatoa. Tbe ooly approa^ag 
toponymk 1 know of in ibet poeltloa la that of JCMaapt or JCMania>nafara, now 
Nakhon Lamping, foaaded aboat twenty yean after Ump'hfin, ir.,lnrfmi a.tx $ 30, 
BCfiording to the tneii reliable accounia. Saimfath ww the name of the ruler of part 
«f Herthern Sian (Mlleng Tak dUtrleO who foundetl Lavfi in abonl A.|).4P3. JJie 
cap! ml Is olaMioatly ityled Tnkkaslla.mahlbrugara in Ihe Ni>fthern ChronIcTei, bal hae 
always been knowa 10 the vulgar aa MUaog Tik. In Us halcyon days It may hav« been 
dlicingaiehod ai Abger Ta* or 7ti4. It le thererore poaelble that A'au-U-fan may 
represent, if nor Sah^am Blmsell, at least the caplii) of hie State, J^cfar 7k*. Tbe 
tnultloa from 7k* to 7k^ Id Chloeee cranscelptlon la not only quite poeaible, but ia 
exempUded lo the ilcie of P'hys Tik, which Is alweyt reodersd In Cblnme books es 
fhya fkft. Henoe 7k* ■ Nafar 7kn ■ {//kl-kau-U-fstr. Of couim 1 give this 
ideotldoatfoiv ei merely oonjectural lo defiioU cfaaylhlog better. 

£ Xhfsbearieg tbe oame of Gatama appear referred in in the cbToaldasofalacer 
period bolb la SAb and Xsmbeja. Bsamplaa: Ga(aata- 4 eaaraja, GatamA-r^/a, au. 
Tbe foci of a rtiler of Slln bearing Ihe Mote el Gatama nt tlM early ^oeh ireaied 
bore Bjy be lakcn as positive evldeoee aa to BoddUam being bOBOored io the land. Tbie 
evldeBce will receive ample eonlirmatlea in tbe eeqaal of tbe oanalJTa. 

/*•»• {^i, (Cantooeee)i (Hakka), Uufu^aia* (Kor.); 

Jii>^-ta~ia*u (Jap.)j ^ | ~/u-ta< | ^ (Aaa). Tbia is a vary pualiag name, tad looks 
like to Ivperfsct tnnscripdort. It may aiaod for nDytbiag froa fitaadati lo Saa^atta if 
In taiC syllable be remored aad prefixed to It It may aleo be a corrupt reodaring ai 
Bipm^teta (ooder tbe form JHAm^apa), a oaae coaaectedt as we ba»a seen, with 
SnMiothaU All tb* prop* oacaea oecarrlnf bt this narrative should tw ■wnHned by 
some ooespetest pervoa lo tbe origlaal Cbloeae texta, aad all their variants canfolly 
noUd, If lOBetblog like ncMracy in their intorpretation is to be attained. 

I This p b s sii e , rea>arks De Roeoy (p. 199, nott) presents coiuldBrable In ice 

InterpiwtBtioc. 

T Bvidsotiy tbe Baddbist^ orders as evidenced from the feet that be raooobenl Ibo 
ctom, This bos bees a frequent prsctlec with eubecquent raleis of Sokbotbsl. 
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iraosfetwd 10 him the regal power which he held for sixWee years (m 
A.D. 607; U, from A.D. 591]. Thia King has three wives, two 

of whom were Piincewei from ihe neighbouring Suies.* 

Da«C8iTO0N Of THt Capjtal. 

He resides to [or Sgng^h'i^h'ingyf i city aurrounded by a 

triple enceinte of walla, with gates pierced into them at about 100 paces 
apart from each other.! E*ch of the gawwaya is ornamented with 
wreaths of chased golden bella; Bodkitamof and pwnted immortals 
poised in the alr.S The adjoining spaces have been filled in with Irepre. 
seotaiions ofj several score# of females, elegantly decked, some playing 
sweet melodies, and others holding golden flowers In their hands Four 
other female figures [or statoea), coiffed and dreased like 
f VAirap&ni\ such is are to be Men by the sides of Buddhist epiree, are 
also represented both on the icside and euttide of the principal gates || 
These on the outside are equipped la warlike style, while those on the 
Inside hold in thw hands whisks of white Camara bwrs.lT On the lateral 

♦ De RofTiy, p. Jco, bM : fillw de priiVMS d« itats tpIiIw.’* 

+ Pfobablr'Su***^/'^ « iJ.. SakhotLii, tad not 5»J;»das>a.tst 

Saota-Mt SwankhalOlcJ, as w« hivs raisatkod In ths latrodueilon. 

X D« Roany trarulatas t ” IJ y a d« triple petiw, Mparfw I'soe da rautra par aae 
dUtanee d'eavlron cetii pae" (p. aoo). It ii aiMnilal 10 know whether wa are to under- 
icacd "triple walli" « "triple gai^*' or both, w It mekoe agreat dlffetwieo. SukholLai 
had a triple eneaiote of *elU; SwaokhllWi liad a single one. 

I Ds Romy, Wd '" 8« obacwis da eao peeree,«■ petst dee la>tfM d’ltumonsis altta, 

d'bomw teWTtali et ri* On 1« a Woordes «• ««ro»s im. 

Dh tenas. paidw da padM sloehes at d«on&i da pluoas y ftvt da le aa 
ofriot dse ileoft." These MptasacfattoBi ha»B remthod fe fetter wp to Ah dwy, and 
day be laao abow the gates aod preclacle of Dnddhlit tawplai fa SPim, eipa^Uy at 
Bsockhk. It U eldply a ^sesdoo tfDaaai. to wle i lodra.Srahoa, aod olhar eeliahais, 
offerinc dowere « playing on murieai limraiaenls, and Mberwtoa dolof kodom to 
Buddba elthar In hie perfect luu or in hie a» yst probatory ooodttlon of .ffertAaWa. 
Owing to eema of tba Dotes bolog dapkied with qwel wowaflUIca feeferae, tbeykafb 
bean ukaa fef ftsaJae by Aa Cblnaea afiveys TbS J)»as olTeriog floweri are probably 
tba weU.kftown Ivegaa aallad by the Sttueea who bold Itoware bweA 

ibo palme of Ibair bands jolocd In reepacUbl aftitada at the bright of the btaait. 

II Tbeie, again, era uot famelw, bet male yaiuu ar»ad wkb clubs, soeb as in ueusay 
plaead at the antrence of gttw fa oldie to guard Aa pasaaga. Ce Rony askai Aa tMc 
fermla Bguras quite dWInct from tboaa of Ae yaifot. whlck »«»i awry onllfc^. ^ 
trtMfates 1 " Oo y a an eotra feprteaoid qwura foolBaf aw dgtrte orridas ecroae to 
boaddbss 8« lea cOlfe da Ja porte prlrrtipale, ob vote dea reptisejifalttiw do 
fBorrlea aAlfriques [vajfo^i, • goerrien atoife da naasue d« dfejntot •). Cane qui 
aont de edrd ojafrfeot da ponlqua ISfeA mm) eoDt ermfe « gaatw) ceflxqal aoot 4u 
cdti tetdrfear ttesueDC o nafa ds krani F) bleoes* Ha Aio IblloVi arith 1 diagram, 
fa order » WustreM bU Idea of the kU^mtn ,« portico, aad Ae poeWon of the figawt. 
U goM wfabooi aayfa^ feet each aa Mob U eempletaly wrong e» fet as SStnaei gataways 
RR MOMeBed. Thsaa are gewraJly ro<*d pasaaga* with a Wod of open pottUo w 
feraoda attached faiortatty, and eoaetiiwa on both ridei, which often coWlMos along 
Aa walls Iba Ttkw flgorei ara placed laterally at both ende erf Ae fossae—dut fa, 
temadlatdy outride of fee porcb. lo AU Mfoct Harray da Salnt-Deays* onwfaoon k 

(ar clearer aad to Ae print. 

IT The lunriaior has ** d«s ebana-mooeboj dc ctla hUac leyeiboU i imcaOTwa^ 
and Da Roity - to knajs Wttws** Ihave added Aa tteo Cswara, aa rtww whW» 
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vaIIs of the gAWwA/ ate suapeoded light net$> on which flowers have been 
s^omecrically arranged so as to form handsome decorations.* 

The Roval Palace. 

Tbe palace buildings are simply one-storied. All the gates [of the 
palace walls] are disposed on the same line facing the north. 

Thk Throhx Hat;u 

The throne, erected upon a three<storied daiii ii likewise turned towards 
tbe Dorth.f Tbe King appears thereupon dressed In a magento*coloured 
robe.I His bead'dress is profusely ornamented with golden flowers and 
with jewelled pendants.^ Four young damsels stand by his side. His 

ware evidently mide vat of ihe tall of the CoMsna ar Yak ox (^m GrtiimitHi), Uke tbOM 
used nowndaye at tbe SltoseH Coort, and raekenad araoag (ha laaignta ef royally. 

* Do Roasy haa '*daa filau blacea ^nvalllii da flaura.'^ Ifare it la probably ^ueaUon 
of banglnga or iasitatlon lace euKaioa leadt of freah Hewera (dooblo jaamlnaa, eio.) atroog 
ap togetbar, a kiod of deeeratleo for which flitaoM ara fasonat and wKleh may bo Man 
in oaa up ee tUi day. 

t Do Koany: '*Teiilaa Iw aaiaona da palaij da rol Oot ua dtage at leer porlo du eOtd 
de Ilford. En fact da 2focd cat pk»ed le irdne formd d*on ertpJa dlvaa ” (p SOJ). Tba 
throne halli in Site, whether at BesgkSk, AyatUa, or SnkhotbaJ, ara, or were, all tomad 
tewaidi tha eortb. and oo li, or was, tha throM upon wUeh tba Klaf liu or sat &elng 
eawards the auaa ^oarua:. LdcewlN l» ovoiy plooi wharo tb# King toRiao to glvo 
aadleooa or to taka a ahoci rail, whaihar la a raeM hofldiog or in (be opao, tha leynl 
ebair la always dlipoaad ao as to fsea iha aecth. This oueieoa bad Ila ori|!n la ihe fact 
that the Berth ii regarded among tha aalloni of India and Indo. China ta tbe moat 
auapkloBJ pcini efthe eompaie, and ibil towards which the ground riict, cvlminatlng in 
tbe Mera meunlaln. Ifoxt to Ihe north in order of awipleloaanaae comae iba east. 
Slteaso sleep wlib thair heads ailhar lo iha north or lo tho east, hut proferably to the 
Qoclh f tberefore ibalr housei are as a rule, vrhsnever praetleibla, tamed lo ai to prasenc 
thalc lesg sidaa to iha ocrlb aad souih mpecilvsly. On tba aoutham tide Is Iha from 
aacrafioo and veranda, or open terrace, while along tba norlbaro the.conobas are ranged 
al right asgles to the wall. Oe iha Snkholhal {oacriptloo ef Ihe feunac&ih cenlaiy, pre* 
served wlihio Iba praelncts of tbe royal temple at Bfoglcdk, north and leiilh are dea^^led 
rvpaotively with tho epiibeta Aew wdw and ^•ndw, ia, lUarally Ara^ aod^W ef She 
eoneb. AW and M, tba SIlfHia terms for north and Mutb, aeao. respectively, above 
ast4"h«low,** tho forrser cofreaponding to tbe Saaskrlt and Fill w/ars (upper, Ughar, 
Bortham. above), and thus fliralibiBg ihe proof that also In tba Indh aisds sonhwn 
qDAitar la eonildarad to be elevated above the eibera. Tbe preferenoe h, however, among 
Indfis given to Ihe eest. which Is considered to be tbe ^oaitet of tbe gods, while the north 
is regarded as tbe "quarter of men.*' [See SiUpatha.hrihBaoa, Eggdisg’a tnoalatios. 
Tol ii, pp. 3, 4 , where the fellowieg direction as to bow to sleep Is also given : " One 
should CMt sleep wllb bis bead towards tbe wat, lest ba shoaU sleep stretching (bit legs) 
towards tbe gods. 

t De Rony (p. sot) t *'Lea vlwmems du roi seat an dtoffe aenre." Red, tbe mb* 
colons, la up lo this day tha regal colour lo Silm, and Iha gates of Iha city aad palaoa, as 
well as tbe timbc^vcrk ef the roof of royal boUdlags, were np to a recent perlM always 
painted rod. La Loubire aays: “Cast on usage gdodnl, i Siam, qae It Ret et tons ceax 
qal le ralvcat ilagnarraon k la ohsua, lOQtvdtos deronge.'' 

f De Rosy, iM.: '*da aonbenBet, ond da flenn d'or, pendent dm colliara 0) 
fajonnods avoc teates sortea de M}oaz de pi1x.“ " CoUim" la evldemly locorreet, for 
wbat Is oaast here ate tbe pendants or <ni>flape hanglsg on both tidea as proteotloiis for 
the ears. This style of bead.dreaa, which may be aeao reprsMBted in tbe scalptarea ef 
the aociofit menBcaests of Xamheja, li ef lodb origin, and is still taudned In Its main 
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body-guatd exceeds :oo eoen in nuojber. Behind the ihrore there Is 
s sort of large niche made of five kinds of scented wood inauared with 
both gold and silver* and in the background of ir there bang* a disc 
of golden rays in the shape of a flame t Oa each side of the throne pUi- 
form are fixed two meulUe mirrors j in front of etch is placed a golden 
vessel, and in the front of each vessel a golden iceDi*buner.I Right 
below the front of the throne platform there is a golden representation of a 
bull sheltered by a canopy ornamented with magnificent fanag Several 
hundreds of Btihmans are sitting in two rows, each facing the other, both 
on the right and left-hand side of the throne, and attend Ihc royal audience. 


GovsRMMKKT Omciats. 

The high dignitarie# charged with the joint administration of the State 
include a Prime Minister with the title of Sa-t^hia-h,\ two fu ncti onaries 

{Mur« in rte cro^Tof Slto, and b iSe hwd-dr«a« worn ^ SMn 

(Mutcb) aeten Id SiamaH iheairksla. 

* m la what ia called a / w/eae-Blche ) In Silmaae, 

♦ “ Ub diaqwa k rayoM d’er «(i forajc dcflamme''j thus the rraailaCM. UUobvtaw 
that If ihaped lika a flams li can no longer ba a diae. Of eoores, cm eailly DDdenundi 
that what U meant ll one of those flame ihaped nlmW lach u codrcle and surmount tte 
lMt4 of Buddha in natlw works of art. In a note (is, p. 4^1 tranalaioc tsaurka, In 
fMl: “ fUci dorrltre la itu d« souvsrtin, ea dlsquc [fiel lul termall uos Durfole tread 

parsllle k esHa qss I’on donne au* inagsa da Bouddha, La P. lOrwhar Irstd 
Mua mofilra cs gnit dacrdola [raad dans una raprfeanudon de 

rBmpwsut du M«ol (CArnd emltMerni. 1667 i pUixha sn wgaid ds b 

Ma rtk Os vatta plus loin ^oa )« mtoe uiaga sxistait aa Tt^U" b ha, at 
D. 47# of ba saws w«k, undar thi ohaptar divoted to TtAM (CM^s-iemKimbcJ^e 
saa It sUbd that haUod fta throDa la to^dad, ea «t CT'dW'n "n dliqoa W h 
rayons d*or eo fcnna de flaamas." De Ibny bas soaj r - As fend, le twm ne 
flamas d'or swpaodue isr la dinn." This eaa«w, wWoh was aaldaorty toUowad. Ujl 
tha coons of India and lado^CMna, ii ee longar In ferea to Site and Kambojs. ^ 
SattaeUJtra, or whlla lt«s canopy (of idos tlat*, and aonleal to sheps), la alone 
vwpandsd abov# the ihrws, and no mm or nimbus appeals to the btekgroand. 

I Wbal bava hsrs baaa taken tot" matallle mirrort" are moat pfobaWy tbs Issdeulai 
lapar.holdars used in tha arah. or Ught-warbg rlk, which -u to ba parfori^u(«iM 
Seweton whsnetsr bs appeared in pobUc. Tbsy ware probably «uck upri^t. rtks at 
pnaaa^ Into bowU filled with husked rice, The Tsssela pls«d to front of tbsm ««e 
pwbaWv trays, cootabtof oSHop of feed foeb aa artueed to eonne^ with the 
arati rile. For dctslla ansot this rila and the Implements u»ed in w»MCtloa with U I 
aoH refer the xeadst to pp. 6p ?a nod h»k on tbs “ COIaim/mnatraia, 

octLs ToMurs Cersffioay as perforoedto SiSiD," Bfingkak, iSps* _ ___ 

1 Ir (• beta outthoQ oft Tspraseottlleo of Slvs^i »crod ball AWf, eaOed Osuyiar^ 
(Cf^Manya. PhaSkara^, i.s.. “tbs Kb| of Sttila”! ^ AUbou^ 

Buddbisa waa b p«t hoaoor, Bitbmaniaia. and mwe sapedaUy S»num, ibll 
taiaed Ihalr hold b toe couniry, and continue lo do so—thosgb to a less oarked 
naasore-^p to the ptaseot day. A li*a whlla bull. ityUd toe Pkra . 
tyara <Sa U^aUaraja, i.a. " too sacrod Bull Kiofw« kept and fed m tbe royal 
stables at tbs rid c^lal Aynihla, and ceremonies were aaooallyl^d u* Ito boowr, M 
preacribad to the ^ itmthUratai or “ Pslalton Uw ” of A.J>. 1368 ( Uws nf Wo, 
^ U., p. 133). Thto pmciico was diaomitouod after toe apul bad been removed to 

Bloekak durtog toe lari quartet of toe rightsanlh century. 

a^Bskka, SaC^ra-M^U; Ker.. ief fa-As-rw; Jap., 

7 )n^,iaJa A Sanskdl or FiU word is e^MeoUy ioplied bcia bat which it to it does 
not daily appear. CAa/toiem (tor CUtta^i^am Saflkaiara and Sfoddkalma ate 
act saiisracterp. 
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beariog the title of T^C'na-i<i^ end three assistants termed the Chia-li^m^ 
ffuaA The repression of crime is particulazlj entrusted to a high magiS’ 
trate styled the Cki^l^^o^ti.X Finally, each town is placed under the 
authority of two priueipal officials designated, respectively* the Ne^hsis-dua 
\Niyoha{Tf\k and the J*S'ti 

• CiOL and H., \ j j Ker-, Jap., j [; Ann., 

Tit-ns^da/. Aodo such word as Dk*nod»U9 or I>k«my«j 0 aa ssenii l« ba lioplled. Da 
Kosdj {p. SOS, *f. nX) has and ramarki that Ma Tuan*lln {hibllMh^ae 

Nationals sdUlonj wrongly ipalla thti Basts In ths tvsnt of lha read* 

Ib| proving eerran. ths offieUI sieaot stay bi tbs 77im*Htk'9l (^AsmS* 

OHS of tbs proBslnent dlgnltarlss of ths Stats both In anolsnt .Siam and Kamboja, 
nsntlo&sd Id lbs Kbceer Irviorlptieni aad Ib ths NorihsrB Aanals of Sflcru Ho hald 
efies as a MOOnd Klnlatsr. Thtna^ar, T/uauu/hsr, and also an peislbls 

interprstatloss. 

t Cant, U., K., Ah'm'iNiy'AB,' ]t,p.,JC*-ri‘mUnMi 

Ann., ProMimably KvmUi* or AtserMbta ti Intendod; but I as Jitell&sd 

to Idsnllfy this term wl(b AVvvMdMfO, In SlImsM (prOB. AVwr«Wn«). 

Tbs /Crmdtaet are sow tbs ofSclils wbe asiUt tbs Covsroor la tbs adrelnlstratlon of ths 
(prortaee, dUtrlew or towBsblp) i bat ib the old days tbs samt splibst may «sU 
bars bad a Ugbsi appIlQsttoo. and may bas« dsslgiutod tbo assUuat Minlsleis (tt Under* 
SeoBtariss) of SWs. 

t KUemMt 1C. A h x ) •Ui 

AtiB., TM /o-moAsh. PMsibly a dsfaetivs rsedertni of FaUftt^ or IlrAiniidr 
fdur*), art old isrm itlU envpieysd to deilgsats lbs third chief of iber a departmsnt or 
s provlocs. but which may have bad a JlfTsrsnt lignlfieatien in ths old days. JCaiamaiyt 
may also Ib luggsaisd aj a title slluilvo to A'o4s (Varna) In his ebaraetsr 
of Indian Mines {!7kMrmft-rya, " king ofJsatlM "j. 

1C. H., K., JVtf. J., J/o.||-io; 

(ass CAj*ia vol. ajv.< p, 44) ibs 

(vltial syUabIs b ipsit ^1! {tktu {?). 1 oinoot make oet ibU obaraoter, as 1 do bot 
fted it eotsrsd lo Oflss's XKetloBaiy; but tbs local Chisaan from Kaioan read Ityb^ 
(blog tone^ Instead of ("Oi m) ai lo Saint Denys' Ma Tuan-lla. TUs ebeoB' 
ataoea csaket it doubdhl whether the Sasskrit*P8U term AVate b meant, altboogb It b 
difBeaU to suggest aay other satUiactory inisrpcstatioo. There aidstad, iodesd, ap toa 
quits rsoeot period Id Slim a blgb offdal b«arti>| ths lilts of SamAka-n^tatm! but Ihb 
pefsooagt wss tbs Minister for tbs olvll i apartment, and lbs ehlsf of (be adto^btntioiv ofihe 
oortbsro divbios of the kingdom, and net a mere provfndal GovsBoet ftko tbs /faJi/u^eUa 
of ow text. Itb possible, nererthelm, tbai long bsfora the day when lbs oRciala of the 

I C., Ptd-lai; K., Pai4i; A., Bai-dt. Evidently the word implied ii paH, asno* 
ing ^ Saoaktit end Pill) chief, ruler," which hen ataadf in Ihs ssrus of *' obisf of a 
▼ilbga,** *‘ vlUage beadgao," or ** chief of s uctfoo of ths towashlpfor dbtciet),’* and 
tbos correepoods to tbs modsre ladfl ^1/ {" lord of oas village,” aacisBily AffaKb, 
AWoffAo, (TnmeMfn, Oramapaiii etc). Tboegh apparently ao longer oasd aloes is ths 
above aoius la lodia, bat gsasimlly prs6xed by some other tens coaoetMlag the offic^a# 
In Grik^ti^ ^'hssd of a boossbold,” Fitay^atf, '* governor of a dbtriet," 

''teedof a provtnce orr^jopr** sto.'—there b svfdsscs lo show that thU word >«f by 
Itself must have, ia the old days, denoted merely a vllUge ohisf or hesdmia. In bot. In 
Java, wbare a similar admbibtnuive orginiMtion to Silm appears to have prevailsd, It 
bsirg likewise Introdooed (Bliber from ladia. we Sad the tern p^ dsed In that saoao; 
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people of' CkHh-tu pierw their cars $xid crop their hair ebon.* 
kiaffdoo were di?ided tato the iwe clwie* of civil nad mOlu^, cad the poet cf Samtk»- 

wt«l»tiWi*d—4D eveat which btppea«d»fcCCOTdlog w th« " AoetU of Ayuihle,' 

p, «8, le ibl>. I*j4-it U powihK I the title of wu glvee lo tU 

Oovomon ©f the proviMe*. In Ibe ehepwr devoted by Me TaW'lio lo (a 

petty State occupying the eouih^weiienv ptti of SiKm» end extending for eomdiaunee 
dnwB the Malay Fenlnivla) oceeri the eiaieffleni that the province* of that leglofl were 
govaroed by oSiclale bearing the title of /feywx Tbli leim, I praeuma reptaeeow th« 
Sourbem-Indjen word lotlglnally /^afor), a weibknown deilgnaUoo for the raling 
claw of Malabai. aod U probably connected with the title* of /fa/i l-iViy-a**-chief, 
Iwd [?Di AW, or (diatriei governor eader the Mcgel domlnatlea in India), eto., 

which we Bod llVewUo In «« lo iba wutharo pari of the Indian peolonlh. Theoe 
Ueelgnatlone were andeobiodly Imported fiem a very early period by the Todfl emliraaia 
who Mlrted ift the eoaihera part of lodo-Cbloa; and iCiU •uHva, both lo rte M« (Peguaft) 
and Sllmaae A^si Mnln "Iwd. aBUkely. 

thertfor*, that they were at the otiuei employed thither to dwtoca the “ chief” or “ loed' 
of the dUlrict or town*hlp, beeauee there U evldeace a* to their havbjg held Is ibe pant 
a moch higher ilgolfieation than at prea^l. equlnleot le. If not 

jynoQymooe with, " prince,’* wherea* nowadayi they ere employed, both by the Sitoeee 
and Mflh, eluply In the•enee of “owner, chief, headman, boadmeiter. ’ The Venetian 
traveller Caepeto Balbl, who waa in Vcgu In a. b. 1585, menilone two of the eeae 0/ the 
then reJgnbg King aa /iaUti aikd making It erltlenl that Mef vrai a mera prefix 

then deoeling a “prince” (W [‘^Viag^ dell’lndl# Orfenull," Venetle, MDXC.. 
p. ino]. lo sum the prlacai ere lUll tetood CUu //ai, • eompouhd of lha 
ladlmoM Thai nwd C*awm”leri. oaitai/' a»d of the ladMw^lod tarn AW, 
AW». Awm-r or AV**«» Thli U tie only taauw kobwo « »• 

lo which the Urn AWxdU recaiwte older bl^ rigotfloadon b Aa SIIumm laaguign. 
The BOW obwleia title of deilanaled He “letd " or '• chief of tbo 

ag^egatlonCof cWllaniJ” Trevlow to itt eomiaglato uie, AV**«-bf aaoply AW*, 
55i*r-muit have meant "lord, prinee, chief,” and It le therafore ptatiyowttilo that it 
waa oed ae a title for the dletricl govemon, who were praclIeaUy kiogMe wlAIn 
their owft >irledkdoa, much liko the barona #/ Aee gi«« e*« ©f oat old faodil eyetems 
Haoca, I think, the ori^ ©f the double fotta ©f iteoecriptlen Ah-Ank and /ft'/m 
(Am*a and AVyor) lo otder to derignate the lame cUaa of oSdila in the two eiaiH of 
CA'ikfu and ^aa/Ws which, frem the fact of ibalr being dtuated la dote proaimity to 
each othar. and wilbin lie Mrfllory of the lane xegion-lbe aneleet domalo ©f lha MSa- 
Khmer race—mu*i have bad la eemmon both Uogoage aad latltatiooa 


and rh li tff- hiJlery telle oe that la a-o. 1436 the Janoeu envoy, vrho had been eeat <« 
a mlutea to China, *• had been advaaead from ywA* w «<r {aMi. aaSAJ^I raak.” f$«o 
JNMkse. vol. »iil.. p. *57 ) Mowovet, the PortugMie bitforiae* of Ae elawcntli 
ooDtnfy mold the aaoee of varioue Jevaneee cbieft-w^., 

• The mnc ourtoroi prevailed lo Pegu and K*Bibo>, being totrodneed thither from 
India. The ear* were pletned for ear ringe from early infiocy, and ihii ^tlco c^- 
tnfod one cf tha propiliatory rim or In aodeot Indo-Cbiaa, a* 1 have sb^ 

in mv book on the CWfewfewi wfo, orTonaera Ceiemooy, already ciuotad, p, a. Tho 
Thai and othar peoplae lo Northern Slim wort Sowing hair, and ware raqoi^ » «t tt 
off when eoteriDg the demlnloM of the Mfll Khow race which wW la t^ «tth« 
put of Ae conotiy. For thie porpoae haii-ooppiog ehed* hwi been 
border etariona of Ae ««ber» kiagdemr. The nine of one of theae abed* a« nriH 
pointed oot to Ae traven« al old Kamp’Mogp’beb . 
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Thty do not pa; obeiunce b; genuflexion.* They rub scented ointmenu 
over the body. Suddhism is more devoutly practised in their country 
than anywhere else.t The Brfthmaa vomea gather up their hair in a knot 
behind the head. Males and females indiscriminately wear garments Of 
any colour, whether red, blue, or otherwise. Wealthy people bedeck them* 
selves u sumptuously as they like; gold chains are the only sort of oma* 
menu forbidden to be worn, unless they have been presented by the 
King4 _ 

etc.who utac1(«d MaUeea In a.p. t$lt.t 3 ,aiwlwbo were evidently village 
chlafi er wbordlnats olheiali ef a tUairler. The UaUy Mnn £afiH la preUbly a derlva* 
tion e( tbs a&rly*leipM(«d Anii. Xa so far as Slla la eeneamed, De Reeny 

[Ue. eii.) baa "alx for etoh town (or towniblp). The (lea 

Ckim vel. ale., p. 44)iUtHi ibet as many aa “eighteen P 9 'U" were appointed 

for 4i4h city. In view of iheie dgnru, It U plain that the effleiaU lo termed mast eocre. 
iporvd to the modem SUmeae Amf^M [AnHt, ff. Minchu ^ g e'waenagoveroer] and 
K»mm»n tfrom ^<i*wto protect, to look after, to gevere], who are placed at tha head 
of a loetion of the town, of ■ groep ef vlllagei, or of a simple hamlet. The mencry of 
the t«m fitU, employed in this sense, hae now been loet Is giftm j but, thaoka to the 
narratlTO of the ChiMaa esvoya who vUlted tbia coostry In A.D. doy.fi, we have It 
ravived. a 

* De Resny tranalat^) "On sVtpea TbCWtude do ae preeMmer es a'ageseuUlant.’' 
tt U ±m difBeult to sskt eet wUcb was tho form of obefaasea or mlstadeo adoptad. 
The tMti Is pmbably eenapt. a we are eold la aontber peaaaga from the cavaaothoT iliac 
b CMn-U (Kamboja) both prOdtraliOB and ganulasles ware praotM. 

t Thlj lUtement la very erplldt, and a|reee not ooly with local taadIHOQ but alae with 
a eonilderaUe amount of fragmentary evidenee which ! have collected Ifieertpiloni 
end other louroea I ihsl) revert to this subject In due course, 

J The geld ehelna refurrml to here ere evlrlenlly the kind of orriAment called 
eendsdng, as «a plained In my bock on the Toscure Ceremony quoted abuve (p. 46), of 
a triple g^ld chain strung with alternate lotenge.shajretl end round inedaUlens, ... a 
BOdera aubetltute for the iredftlonel BiAhmanlcal threed,” which lii “like the latter, 
tbrowfi o*er the left shoulder and paaeed underneath the right arm, aa a badge of high 
deoeent." The weerleig of the rar^wdo la forbidden to the vulgar esee pt on the 
ooeailOB of epeelal religtoui or doinailic ceretnoslee—op to the preeent day, alosg with a 
noBber of other omeaents. such ae golden aoklete, golden fig.leevee (for fsBslechUdreB), 
golden *'pe^«c*coms‘' (or ovoldal pendente iheped like the bercy of fiifiir fw^paow 
ded by a suing roo&d the waist of male children}, etc. A decree dated May. tdoo, 
and eumbaredaeth In the eollecUoa of the eld lawa of SUm (vo), 11 , pp, 74^6} ealli 
attention lo the frequeoi iofringemestc ef the aacient custom regarding eneb onaioente 
comalKed by persons not entitled by tbdr laak to wear them, and eojobe apoo the partiee 
ceocereed the serupuleoa obcemnee of that euetom, forblddiogat tbe cune time to the 
goldaaltha the nsaoufisetcre and sale of the golden ornaaeote referred to, uodec the threat 
of severe peealUes. It la quite poeelble that this cuitoB'-Uke many other* to which we 
daeignedly call attention in theoouive of the preaeat cotes—alimdy exisied In Sitm at the 
early peri^ we are coocemed with, as the pascage <d the Chloeee narrative commeaied 
upon here would lead <u to coojectuxe. Allbough the proeent Silmesc belong—aa we 
have repeatedly ehowa—to a dithreet not from the ea^ occupeota of the coanuy, it 
most ba raaemberad that tiiay have adopted and laberltod many 1 eustooa, belief and 
pnetUe front tii^r predecaieore, which rdU eorvlTe in a more or leae modified form np to 
Uds dsy, Hence the reason why we eo oflert diffv In loetitoiiog oompeiieons between 
lha praoUoei obtaining among tba aoden Slimeee and tboee reTerred to In the Chlneee 
camCive, aotwithAodlQg tbe (act that the two peoplea whoee priotieea fora the eahject 
of ruch comparieoas be radelly dlSereol and otherwise appamtly uocoaoectad. In 
coBDeccioD with the subject of tbe omsmsDis forbidden to the people lowear.h la earfena 
to notice that s very similar Ityuactioo had bees in force in MaUcca moee tbe thirteenth 
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MARsiAOtt Customs. 

For martiagM an aospidous day is d«»ignaied in advance.* The five 
day a preceding ihe appointed date are spent in rejoicings and drinking, t 
On the ikth the father of the bride places the laUcr's hand into that of the 
bridegroom,: and on the seventh day ihe marriage is consummated.j The 
wedding ceremony over, everybody departs, and the married couple with- 
draw to live apart, unless the bridegroom’s father be iilU living, in which 
case the pair go and dwell with him.ll 


FUHKRAL CbRWONIKS. 

Those who are bereft of their father, mother, or brothers, ahive the head 
and dress in white garmentt m a sign of mourning.^ A batnl^o eUucwre 
beiog erected over the water [the river or creek], it is filled with pieces of 
wood, and the body deposited ihewo. Flags arc thco hoisted aloft, 

certuty, m evidenced by the fompeuMy laws atahliahed by the roler of that S w Suites 
Moheramed Siuh, belwew laySaad i3$a,traniUted by Mr. A. Marre in hU broehtie 
on -MeJUta " (Peris, iSye), from wftich \ exiraei the Wlewsag ihott ptsstiei 
(» aa. S 3 ) i '* II n’duJi pas permU d« perisr nl des bracelets d<J *rtt *v« dee 
omamsnu. Udtali imwdk d'avcU des aruwtu* d^oc eoa pleds. et 
creua. en or, aveo ftrmolfs d^argent. Nul vltment poavait «ire poetd, el) dtMt eorWl 
e'«, sans la permlwlon du Rol s es« k flul esne fiveux evslt did «ne feis tewdde 
pouvakflt la porter leujoun.” 

• Sueh la also tie preseat prettlca ... 

t DaAowylp-aoeJj “^fattoyax iti Wtaduvia.” Poc^tln, tied ft»wed 
mesn" The ftatt U aewsdayi held sc the bdda’s heam, oa the ateolag of the wadding* 

De Ro«»y (#<«•)* ptee ModoU pw le atia sa illls « kii« d^w." Tto 
bride U alec aewsdsye eecorled to the new bouse wbkh Ihe brldegroea has h« •rwW- 
The bride Is not, hewevar, tocompanled tbliber by bar Selber or motber, but by Uie 
alderly mtsom deputed by her family to arrange el) prallmioeilea fer the wriege. 

I It deal not now lake more tbaa two days to go ibtougb the woddlng ceremoBlaa 
nropat, bot leraral days may eUpM ere tbe bride U eicorted to tbe bridegroom s sew 
heuea. en suipidoiw dale bavlng 10 be awellod for tbli Anal oeteovoey. 

|| De RosBy {*r. OU) ttys romewbat dlfferontly 1 " Puls on paitage la fortuea « let 
aoovttsx meridi tool deneorw daoe leor osltea partlculUea II a y a ^jue Itt 
aal babllent avac l«r pka.” Thle vorrioa is simoet in perfect igreeiMBt *n^e* 
ufctf pisca aowadayi. “On perttge la forioae'’ oeideoUy refers » tbeeenfeJalloB w 
oSKUtag of the l«pllal to eiait with Ja We) devoted to each member of tbeyroag 
ooople ly ibe reepectlre paierti. The ipreading «i and WMilag of the ov^ thns 
stiMhed on each elda tt)ces place at the new house on tie forenoon or tbe day ol 
oSiaa Both luma are then mixed up logelim and delhete* for tempoaarr keeping 
to tbe perenta of tbe bride. “Lw maieea partloilifes” topUei, of eeuiaa, tbe M w 
noDhal-heose, buiU specielly for tie yoaag couple by the bridepooca bli^lf ot bis 
otrenia; whence wa eae tbaltbe cutoa of having lucb a building erected wee tb« 
Leady la force. Tbe oe« pbraee, ee to the ‘•enfoct." dwalUi^ with Ibeii fstbei. Is 
not clou. It may be added that the seme nuptial ceremonies as referred » above ere 
obseevad also in Kamboje.originally letredeced (torn lodla. 
f This U ittll the owtom up to the preseat day. Sabeavwt to tbe fiiaeeM of Qa^ 

since followed by tbe gentry and people), that only the yotn-jw telatjve. of the da^ 
sbave the heed Md d«si ta white lermeofe, es of yore, while ebe elder r^Uvtt 
•Rise tbemeelves in black, according to tbe ^rropean coetem, end do not ebavy the bead. 
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perfumes buret, cbank^beUs b)owD, aod druiBS beiuen, while fire » applied 
(o ibe p;re, eod ihe flereee are feft to do tb^ work. Ultimetely eTerytbing 
Ml« asd diaappean id the water.* This metbod is invariably followed, 
aed DO dlstiacdoo aiats between the obsequies of a high funciiODary aod 
thoM of the vulgar. For the King aJODO care is taken to carry oat the 
cremation in such a manoer that his ashes aod charred bones can be 
collected afterwards. These are enclosed in a golden receptacle which Is 
eoshilned in a funeral monument, t 

CUISATI AND FtODDCnONS. 

Whether Ia winter or summer, there reigns e constant heaut Heavy 
showers of rain unceasingly Ml; fine weather is seldom to be seen.fj 
Sowing has no Ased season. | The soil is fiatouiable for raising crops of 
rke, millet, white beans, and teel*seed.^ The other productions of the 
coufitry are the same aa in Chi^^duh [Tonkin^ 

The people of Ch'iKtu maouCietare a wine very agreeable to the taste 

* Knml pyrM bare m( bsm (ot a keg tee pan srseled evtr Ihe water, and I 
hardly tUak that nohhaa ever base teceia.siMeptpaihips at pariodawbea tba OMBUy 
b lesdsdi hue iha peaed ¥ te te piss where mtmnkm e —ioalwawsmlly par* 
fciwii la, aa a tea, h%h aseegh la aaaipe te awaal IsaaSubi Oa tbs oChw 
had. te aabaa naaaWsg tear te hacetagM ate sba heewef iha4iaa haea hasB 
lotUkUyteleataA aae wee^eetegMi w tewate le pawnMaaf (be aU Me eeatesi. 
Tbb la, perhepa, whet wlaled lha ChhMW eseojra law aayiag ihai tba tearal atnwturt 
WM bulk over the waiar. 

i This U parleetly trSa up to Chb day. Aa topoaiag aroatere eallcS t Mm (pru* 
neaaead Mm}, beeaaw of in rywbelfaiag tba Mara Meaatalo af lads eoeetolegy, ii 
srKieri for tba faaeral ebaee*las of rejalV* A epira was te Ihe oM days weally raiwd 
10 eovar tbe rpei whate (be faaaral pUe stood (la lauseaeco, icain, of aa old leda 
eofloash late thb ww asis t pan ef tba haoes gathawd aAer the enwatloa of the 
deasamd »«n eateiaed, tba ravalMag pordae Mag pet law a gohlee am Oewelled or 
sal, aeaordlBf ta (he iisk ef the depa^), «tesb was haeeafbitb kept bt the royal 
eobwbarlA ta be beoeuad at iha a p pale l ad saweea asd as aetraoidisajy acBBStOBS, neb 
as, tor Isrtaaea, at tba (baanla of royal peneoagea who weald aatoeqaoBtly paw awap la 
thstomrs. 

X Tba biaalaScir bast cewwe eri 4 U, fl rigsa asa haatldlt^ eoaitatte* and 

axplate in a now fp. «ye) tei tba wetd tor “tet * te bean la a later edatan of te 
Chifi«M tot lobrdMted far On Sem far “daapnai" appeatef (a tbeeMar adMow, 
and the! tbeiaforv b« toeb faelined te fellow tbs oldar rente. De ftemy faw <pp. SO4. 
soy): * Hirer cOanne tP fU,ll toitloe)eawcbte;*eed ippwfa aaaWto tbsaftet that, 
“fShaBi a»e aetw eente: 'U Ut le^eera hotede.** I bann faBowed ibe renlen 
adopted by him, aa it^assn to loe ia bsttv a g n anwim wfah tbe aetaal cUaade con* 
tUtloaa of te piice. There la, ia fact, a dry awean aa weU aa a rainy aaaaoe, while iha 
beat Day be ted te wake loelf ftk all over te yaw, at Uwi tefif te daytee. 

I Tbto to aei tenaOy te case, aad te Oteae s*«oyt an teretore ia die wr u n g 
tor te Dowe, ^ Beaey Ite beaeiw , the aiese 1—pante atetewnt that *• 1« plalw 
awx Wqaaittea, e* tvemeef fa 6ai wt woe naagw.* 

I ft haa, however, as tor as rtwto eeeesrwed, te aaaaoe far te wor hio g of the peddy- 
bsto4 asste^ lu a twrats d by ■ Fepttoab te ■■ utotet date far whte 

If detsrwted betortewd by te reyid ■itiuTegiHi 

f Hillat don te now appear le bewiyteag DwaaplantliU aaedyom Oa te odd* 
trary, te oatptft of te omw ajUdaa of jaiiflwi meaeralad to te Met to aootfdenhlto 
tnwed, MUed t epi tee In StonhWA to eqwiWd to qaastkiw Mi^Bg froai moo to 1,990 
tent yearly. 
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out ef suftr-eanft tod the TOot of • gocrd ctlled iw-iis«-* The coloor of 
thU wine U yeilow, wiih x qum«« of red i fl»»our « perfumed.l The 
cocoaDUt-p*ln tbo siJp(>lte« iboo wiU> x kind of wiatj 

* Here, ib« Qiix«« MtbortM poddiaci (hdf etwj. 

uad«»e»adisff of the •«!»• *«»» ceimed whiA be to 

oeea -difk^ rniid.- ec ” porpk bffeyd'a • eftoOr x ^ pbo^ 

r«d«iafoltheft»iBebywWehec«tol«pkJlectwewMd«i<6eWdta»; 

nedoo with wae-mikioc fa-iihe jefc* of »bt eod eU* *5 w 

pbutoed tnm the Wto. Bo*«" »*« of xmto- 

ibe Uqdd with le xdnxiere of eU»r iflf rrt e nu -io oeder to .eJwe fcnajtxH^ No 
roolofenjitomd. bfiojel. ofriiiiWpto(.b«vtrt«d*scib»peri’ow- New.tbeMOit 
fo (he MsMs tree b (ajg ft?), od tbel far (be /bWiee tree li 

««^i(a?«fiy4»ce-'ob«c«bet.»lwX( ii eeW-t the. (be Cbixe- 

MvNm le -eew aifcf tbe^ of-y bffaH 

of (be or Hop^tree. eppow ^ 

ta (he ta w of ll« ttw P«fad 

Um JfbMe ead 7bU|« tiee. ere Icaowt. ieip«(i^r •» 

whieh .ppeet to be bei owmpfad fa* of *• ofa« oto 

fied throe<h (be ieffeeaee of SUm« doeifaeika oeei H^l^twiritb^ 

Uu( (be ChfaoM (reeeilew »fi«Iy took 4o« (be 

(M«bUa| thOiMolv** (0 ie^M eboei ibe temeof (hepkat U d^^xeie^ STe^ 

cp... i. .M .h. Ckl«« «o^ fer- "P^ 

«d^rd. bri.Hi. ««>»»>»'.■ a-J “* 1 *’““ *• 

«« d.™ id K k-1. -ta. tt* 

oc a«l0.d tildwiT «-!- l«af -uiw-tta «(>l«a.tloo IW » ™ 

uJSTj--TL p «. C.SW »r 

lU, u dH peM ««.d .r 1. lb. Cbto» -n.U~. lb* “ 

meaofteiure of eltbef iepf-fli« 0 * peUi wfax ^ ^WbIoI 

.M irtok .««d jn^\b »«* «- 

-di-—*1.* -ptor— i *« ’b^’ 

In tk. p«p«d- of a- -« d-5-.» a.a^ 
(ib»l.drl«orri»«o--iacl.bo»b.i.iMii-i«klt. 1. Km*.;, to 
j^edir* to «=». <•• U RortMM d. C-lMip,- p M7L «» " ^ 
ttoR.!.. kMM. 1. to- Mto to M0M0f^»M»JM. U> IM 

bot(bleie.oodoeh^bwo«cf tbee-«p»rodi«rt>tes««« 

bcetdec, dIftceK to »di»it (^ Ae CWe^ eaeop eoofiwd, by ^ 

eS^ce-W, xad tta oely pfa-We coaderfeo d» 

**T^faa«nr(D.JO%HrMetai«t “ U coekw de le« irii « jw** e( touee ; U 

fa«‘pofmiUe»i»efabnqefap«fae*«b««WdeS4ea«lepto^r^ 

t SlL,<kr.^belt^xt «. fa m 

etMlektt*faxoUdeeeeo," enfaterpeeutke. »bkb H<w de^ « • 
.k»>» ». «e. ok.l “ (rto-ok^We.’* H k ae*** t»etor»oee to toy tee»deat a (he E^t 

Sdi^tu! (he jfaoeoetoddyirbicbb»bew»rf»»^ ti die 

^t^io obi-3. d-t-to orirfau. faXfco- the 

tod od« Ude of pd-.-cb e. fa. 

•J;S^I^ALdeiiPO.fariB«-*e.fafai‘'BD^I^^ P*33. 
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•IscBC foem tt L* aKV><«n iat iBytag that [tihi-rinp la TcMaoin " ts aT C-f^rn f 
or Ifitfiaa Nglta," ud with •d/’Unaed aotbentf (crard^eorranc bis with tlu resauJc, 
“ Net the ceeee>bat, bat frwtinmi, m i> well kAowo.** Oo esolhtf (s?), 
apropee of (he fa tt oae vioc laeeiiooed hy the CUoeee u bdaf made fn» a tree at 
Tiue-flM (e& the hlalay Poomak), he e^aa p«U is hie tailed that “ lik was 

doabtleae (he Uqaoc made from frwHtmf" The mode of obtaiainf (be awM mf 
eoaefite la &m j^seOBOt and braiuc (he embeye Momcwi of the paJm.tree (whether 
eoeea*eat, or PaJoyra), ead laa sUeU^ off » Unla of the eada of ihe brabed 
patu which aeewen for ttppn^ the ua^ TV OoweNpUte U eevtbest dowowardi, for 
tbe purpeea of eaecar the lap to Bow 6em be Hmmky klo a Utile bucket loade of a 
joiflt of bamboo whieh m wapeeded aodar b. A ebigle ^ube thM prapared aad tapped 
map be kept llowfof more ihoA a aaoMh fay deiptp «iul^ oec eato eaSlp a tbia bit from 
tbo and of (be epUea. TV eetput b hot allfhi the 6m aod nee«d day» bateoaod after 
tbe third da; froai a phM to a quan ma; be eaafbt la eee nifbt. Brary raonviai the 
aap baolleetad. and a aew bamboo bucket aobebtated to loeeire a fanheriepplr. TU* 
preceea of eollaetlaf teddy la noel r«phkall; daeeribad by Maieo Pole b bb aeooMt of 
iba bi ofdem of jemeru ( S e M e l a m i, oa aeeth ceeA of Stmaira) aa fcUowa; "BfUbanao 
albori, cbe ia^laao gli mJ a qudll geealokao. e <)«oQa aeqaa eV ae cada b rlao t ad 
a«pwaaat n di e ootta aa gtaa ceppo eV eta agylwato aJ ireamM, td i «oUo buaoe. 
V alberv b faito eeae piecoU aJbari dl ^ool ~ etc. Novadeya b BUia soft of iba 
aap ia eoBeeatrated by aTapeeaUoe. aad ueMkciaad tote )ea^ or pelB-ati(Br. TV 
asfar ebtotoed fraca tbe aap of the Auap<palm b aoc ^ato eo fo^ ae that made of tbe 
•ap of Pilayct aad eeooaw palae, Vvtof a ali|^ nldah taeta, which, bewerer. 
ifi oipiaeiiead palaoa eaa aearaty daceet. Save of <V toddy b aeT«tbam draak 
•Vb deave, wUe ao wb ee po rtto a la eMaQy (irBeatad aid ttu^etBed tote the 
kUwdeartag bereina ta u r a ae f ieV«wlaa Q» S—oeei , Aj earn above, 

oa tbe aaihorlt; of Chlooee tmfullen, Ale aort ef vtoe maaaCaecarod la 5 Ba «ae 
reputed to V the aoet perfieL A» regarda that uwde to iV Teaefeerla dlMet, 
Limebotea aad TeaeiA apeak to my high cer«i of ita steellenee. Thera H no dcnhl 
that (He Icdwity of bwh Mgar aad wtoe>iBakii^ from palm-toddy waa eatMidral; earriad 
on in Norl hem SBai in the early dayi, perimpa ea a larger teak < Va at preMct. Within 
(ha precifleu of aadeet Sekhoibal lalipM-palma arc eree aew plAtilU. and nay be 
MOB raarisg tbalr taAed beada everywberc aieceget the niao. Tbe lahaktaiua of Aa 
adjotolag bamlmi erpleit iV m refykeeolytor the mp. CeeoaauHraea were ao 
dOBbtakopleatirelaleoetlae. TV preducltoa of jaggery, et leaat, vu yet 6ofldde^ 
able twA eeolarfaa age. u evid aace d by the rapon «a the tnda of BHa writiaa to 
A9. tdyl (lae AVervoa. 4^ rdr, p. 494), to vfakb oeean the auteaaac: **Jicgamfa la 
nida la graat abemlaaee act Pamdoaek tP*blapa»ki Campom (Kaap'hl^VtL aod 
Saccanl C^akhdcfael^ rary eeoafdenble qiaalhyea bdag yeardy iruiported to Tamo, 
aad aeme to Katoeaa." 

Ai regard# wtoc made from tbe VmcBted jdee of Ihe eagV'eue to Slim aad Ram* 
bpje. Ur. £. H. Puker remarV (CMm Mm October-NoTenbrn, idyp. p. loj) tVt 
•BgvKeauiobatehaeadrKbMrdefbyCUMabOQtthefiflheealary. TbraeoeatoHm 
Urer AbD-aaid autee (hat (be aaa of aakVlpalm-wlBe) w» dtoceoUaBed to tbe kingdom 
of Xmer, ot Wmem Kacobe^a. See Retoaod. "Retotiee dm Vonfea.” eta. t. i.. 

p-py* 

(J> ie aufrnt/ej.) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

A of thifl A«ocUtjoo wm held at ihe We«roin$cer Town Hall 

on Friday, June *9, it four o’clock, ihe Right Hon. the tord Reiy, acs.J., 
LLD., occupiog the chair, when a paper was read by R Maconachie, Eiq., 
lace Punjab, 00 “The Dcalabilily of a Definite ReeognUion of the 
Religiouj Element in Government Education in India.'** 

The following among otherewere preient*. Sir Roland K. Wilion, * 
Sir Charlea Elliott, tc.a.i. j Sir Upel Griffin, K.c.at.; Sir George Birdweod, 
K.C.I.E., c,8.J.; Lieut-Colonel A. T. Wntle, r.a. j Hon. Madan Gopal; 
Hon. Frederick Verney; Rev. George Haoion, ao.; Rev. G. B. 1 

Mr. R. N. Cult, LL.O.; Kumar Shree Harbonjee; Mr- M. Sirajuddin 
Ahmed; Mri. and MiM Arathoop j Mr*. F. Aublet; Mr. Alan Cadeu; 
Mr. Caveodlih; Mr. A 3C Connell; Mia* Cooper; Mr, W. Coldatreato ; 
Mr. J, & Dyaion; Mite Gawthropj Mr. B- B. Jo»hi; Mr. R. N. Kabaji; 
Mr. C. G. Maiter; Mr*. Macnaghten; Mr. Alay Mihomed; Mr. J, B. 
Penningwn and Mi*i Pennington; Mr. F. Leraine Petre; Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn; Mr. N. B. Wagle; Mr. C, W. Araihoon, hon. tecretary, 

After the reading of the paper 

Da. Cvrr laid that he much regretted being obliged w entirely oppOM 
rite proporitien oontainad b tbe pipar. From ftfty yean' eaperionce of India 
be thought U would bo reiy oawiM to change Cbe preaaw tyitem. He 
balooged to the school of which Lord Uwrenca wa* the repteientauve, 
whole view w« to let the people alone le anything affecting their rellg^oD, 
but b every poaiible way to encourage miMionarle* in their private capacity. 
There wa* no wiih to live godle** live*; but as public officiala they felt It 
tbeir duty to keep entirely clear of the que«ioo. They had gone a* far ai 
poerible in making Urge annual grant* to the nawlonirie*, and in ebuti^ 
their cyei to the fact ihat while teiching the youckg people, they were trying 
to take them away from tbeir hereditary rell^ons; and, with regard to 
teaching morals, a arcultr had bean iswed by the Educailoci Depariment, 
chat a high degree of morality should be pert of the leswo*. Moreovo, 
the respecuble Hindoo* and M^omedat* had a conception of moral* 
very much the same a* prevailed in this country. The eS^ of what wa* 
proposed would be, not to inculcate the doctrioee of Chrirtiaolty, but to 
make the people of India largely UoitarUni and aiheiaia With reference 
to the eapresdon, “godles* coUrgee," he might aay that a copy of be 
Bible wa* placed b the hands of every student on leaving the college 
They had gone a* far a* they dare go in India, and anything further would 
be daagetou*, and be would urge that things should be left alone ftw at 

bast another twenty^fiv* or fifty year*. 

Mr. a. K. Cokwwx bquired In reference to the philosophy curriculum 
in tbe Indian UniveiiiUes, what were the great tew-books ukeo up awl 
recommended to students. 

* See thie paper ebewbtf* m this Rethw. 
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Sir Chaslks Eluott agreed with Dr. Cm in th« view that more could 
b« doDO in the matter of inculcating rehgioas truth among the native* io 
the echoola He did not undcracand that Mr. Maconachie deiired that 
any direct religious instruction of any dogmatic or denominational hind 
should be given, but general doctrines a* to the power and love of the 
Deity, and that the merit doclrioei taught to English children should be 
uugbt to the children in India. He desired to point out that there was 
nothing to prevent that which Mr, Macooaohie wished being done at the 
present time, and siniUr lectures being given to those whJcIt had been 
referred to by Dr. Chester Macnaghrao; and to his personal knowledge 
other teachers in Calcutta, Allababad, and other places, had proceeded on 
the same lines. With reference to Mr. Maconachie's suggestion as to 
teaching dQg:matica)iy the belief in God's existence, in practice It would be 
found that a certain portion of the eurrieuluo could not be laid aside, 
and that during that period only the doctrines of God's love and Divine 
government of the world should be taught. The subject would very soon 
be exhausted, and they would soon get into critical and dangerous grounds 
u to the conduct of the government of the world by God, and the keen 
laical olod of \ht native boy would very loou l^ad his teacher away into 
ducuisioo of opposing views. What was wanted was that (he iuniowrs in 
lodlao ec^eols should be so imbued with dross doctrioea as to Impart them 
TO Che boys, and ai a gaeera] rule be cbought they had been very tuoceetfUi 
ia the gradgsl irtbing of the teachers under the education which the 
IndUn Government itself o/Tcred. Then Mr. Maconaebie had not referred 
to the monumental report on education prepared by the Commission, of 
which Sir William Hunter was the President, under J-ord DufTerin's 
Government, which discussed this very question at great length, and 
brought cut the conclusion thar these views should underlie the teaching 
of every teacber, and not of themselvas be made the subject of teaebing. 
As showing that the Govemmern of India had attended to this subject, ha 
Bight men (loo the moral text-book, which though ridiculed at the time it 
was brought out by the Government of Baogai was a merltonous and ui^ 
fnl pioducQoa tendiog to create in the boys' minds types of high character 
and honourable coadoct in public life, and of bravery, hooeaty, aod 
chivalry. He desired to say that it was not the case, as mentioned Ic the 
paper, in Bengal at any rate, that the works of Utamure given to the boys 
for study were mutilated so u to contaia nothiog to iMerfere with the 
religious prejudices of Hindoo or Mahomedan. With reference to the 
inquiry made by Mr. Connell, the philosophical works were laid down 
bo^ year to year by the Uoiversity, but be bad always thought that they 
did not give enough oMdera literature, though there was a great deal of 
^hCeeath>ceQtuT 7 Uterature. He had listesed to the paper with a great 
de4 of sympathy, but he trosted Mr, Macooachie would accept the view 
Chat wbat be aimed at was bting done, at aay rate ia the best collegev 
gad by the bast teachers, aad b perhaps the only way io which ;t oculd be 
done in Che preseot relations between the Goveraisent of India aod the 
people. 

Mr. K. B. Waclb desired to put before the meeting the lodian Kde of 
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the quesdoo. He bigh^ tppreciated the anxiety expreaed by Ihe Icelurcr 
for giving higher moral tone to tbe educated Indians, but when it came to 
enforcing religious teaching in Government coHegee and inslltariona, there 
were Iromenae difBculitet which deserved their serious consideration. The 
first qaeatlon that confronted them was as to what religion should be thus 
introduced itiw tbe Indian colleges. la this couatry, where there wu one 
prevailiog religion, it was easy to introduce religious instruction, because 
fh6re were no other conflicting rell^ops In the whole of the country; but 
in India, which was a country of relltpona, there were ^rious sects which 
materially differed one from another, and under such drcumsuncea It was 
difficult to give preference to one over half a desen others which dtould 
equally deserve their atteriilon and ilody- It seemed that the lecturer, 
when he insisted on religious education in schools, openly meant to adopt 
Chhiliaoity, but that in bis opii^on seemed highly impracticable and objeo- 
lioaable at pteierii- It was quite abiurd to suppose that India w^ld at 
any Gene adopt Christianity M a national religion—he meant Cbristiaai^ 
in the form in which the missionaries hive hitherto tried to introduce it in 
that country; and he would expreu regret that the missionary movements 
were now looked at by the people with a degree of suspicion and fear. 
Change of religion was not the same in India and In England. An average 
Indion, in his opinion, vru more religious thsn hU Western neighbour. 
The latter could change his faith without any correspo riding chinge \n hii 
social and other surroundings, while it was the most difficult thing for an 
Indian to change his rellgioo, for he was ther^y ton away merdleesly 
Prom his dgarest aod nearest relatioM and friends—parente, ileeees, 
brothers, and all le fact, he was oon^dwed deed and gone, bis fuoenl 
took place, his people went In nuumiag tor Sto. In short, to confert 
one man to Chrisdaaity was to throw half a down or more families In 
utter grief, deepair, and desolaiien, and be should not therefore sym¬ 
pathise with any religion that worked such horrible reauUs on the social 
structure of any natioa or coramuwiy. The advocates of the Chrie- 
tinn religion, therefore, would do wdl to turn their sit cation rewirda tbe 
mitigatloo of these evils before they were impatiently eager to force tbeir 
religion on the people by gettlog it introduced in schooU and colleges by 
Government sanction. Looking at that dde of tbe question and the coo- 
sequent miiery of tbe parents tod reintivea, he sboold certaialy agree with 
the suggestion of one of the speakers that they should wait foe aaottor 
twenty-five yean before they change the policy of awrtiBliQr of religSon to. 
GoTemmwt schools and colleges. Then, again, the term « rellpous educs- 
tioo " was a wy wide one. There wu the internal and moral, as well aa 
the eternal and theological, part of religioua edocstion. He would cet‘ 
taioly encourage the ioiroducrion of moral cducaaon, which a the founda¬ 
tion and groundwork of aU good religions, into the schools and colleges! 
and he would go one step fortber, and say diat that »rt of educaUM, 
though DOt given in Ocrvemmenl colleges directly through text-books, was 
given most efleedvdy by the personal example and influence of the pro- 
fouors and by the philosophical books that were wad in tbe coUegee Ha 
himself had tbe honour to belong » the Elphinafqnt College In Bonabay, 
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ftad ht could iKjtbat tbe voni Icmops he h&d received from hie professors 
vrere sufficient to give him as clear and pure a moral conscience as anybody 
wbo bid been uug;ht in a missioonry college or even in any English 
university. Speak!eg of the Bombay University, they had to study authors 
like Butler, Maitineau, Aristotle, Kaot, Paley, Bacon, etc. Again, speaking 
of Cbristlaoicy, students were given the option at the M.A. examination of 
soswering two papers, either the ancient and modem philosophy or the 
internal and external evidences of Christianity. He thought that was 
sufficient introduction at preient into the universitiei of Christian religious 
education. He muat certainly contradict the proposition put forward by 
Mr. Kaconachie with regard to the difference in the moral tone of the 
students of Government College and the mUilonary ones. He reniarked 
that India wai advancing in all ways under British rule, and those who 
watched the religious activity of the country would find that the rellgloui life 
of India was not extinct, new doctrines were laid, new forma were itarted, 
and the greatest advocates of different religioui movements were, at least 
the majority of thetD, from Government colleges, and not mlHionaTy 
onea The future religion of India, as prophesied by Profeaior Max 
MUUer, muK be some form of Christianity, and all over the country a new 
loei of religion, which waaacompromite between Hinduism and Chrlftlauiiy, 
had beeo itaned by eduoased people, aamely. the aeot of tb« BmhnMumaj, 
wblob was ilacted by Kesfaub Cbuoder den, aad now kept np by equally 
diitiogulsbed peopla The life and loul of each reilgioui movementi were 
always men belonging to Government collages, where, according to Mr. 
Maeonachie, religious education was not given at all. Speaking of the 
praaentation of the Bible, he said he had had the honour of being pre« 
aented with a copy on passing bis B A. examination by the society to 
wbicb Dr. Cust had referred, and he had no hesitation In saying that he 
made a good use of it, and had bad great pleasure in thinking over the 
lubjechmatter of the great work. He should be glad if any of hie country* 
men embraced Christiaolty for the rimple reason of their being convinced 
of the truth of ih He himself could see that Christianity was ai good a 
religion as bis own Hinduism; a good Hindu was, in hb opinion, a good 
Cbiisdan, and via wrsS. The essence of both religions were similar, aad 
the action aud effect the same. But people in thU country have a very 
basy notion of Indian religions, and lo they pm everything they could not 
account for In any other way down to the Indian relt^on. For example, 
Mr. Maeonachie had treated Suttee as part of the Hbdu religion, but he 
must aay that it was os much a part of Hindu religioa as wearing a black 
coat was thnt of Christianity. He was at a loss to understand how English 
oducatioo would destroy Hinduism as alleged by Dr. 2l^(4coo4chia He 
maiotiioed riiat Eogliib education, instead of destroying Hinduism, purifies 
iL Tbe best feature of English education is cririciam, and he unhesitaringiy 
confewed that the Englieh methods of education had given them keen 
critical power. It gave them the power of diKrimloariag the good fiom 
tbe bad, and they could thus separate tbe chaff from tbe grain, throwaway 
all that part of Hiodnism which does not suit the present, and accept the 
purer Hinduism, the spirit of which wai, as he said before, just the eame 
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as that of Christianity. There was e >n the Upenishads which was 
that all religions were like small rieolets flowing till they joined one big 
river before they faU into the sea. If at any lime it will be cooaiaered 
oeceeeary 10 introduce rcllgioue eduution in Govern ment colleges and 
schools, it should be to bring borne w every studeirt the truth of this idea, 
namely, whichever form of religion one belonged to, ibe s^rii, the 
esseace, tbe foundation of ell reUpons in the world is just the same, 
namely, to be morel and good. (Applause.) 

Sii Roland K. Wilson aaid it appeared to him that the paper aod the 
subsequent speeches amounted very touch to a reduiti 9 edabiurdum of tbe 
principle of Sure education. On tbe one hand, the lecturer could point to 
a large body of opinion on his side when he insisted that the rseults of the 
present sysiecn were unsatisfactory from 1 moral point of view. But on 
the other hand, the remedy suwested. that of requiring the educatiooil 
authorities to leach ofidally tbe exiaieoce of a personal God, had evoked 
strong and weighty protests. The contrast between Mr. MacooachtfS 
view, that English secular education oauit destroy, with that of Mr. Wagle, 
thit it tended to purify, HioduUm, went to show that there was no common 
ground of principle on which a great State orgamtaiion eould found 
systematic teaching. The remedy he would suggest was that education 
should be left entirely to those who ware inspired with the missionary spmt. 

It used to be a commonplace with Liberals that the State had ncthmg to 
do except to ascertain and protect the righu of individuals. It was plainer 
in India than in England that the Government wu the embodiment of 
force, and depended for Us justification on the eadsiwce of evils for w^ 
force was tbe only remedy. Id resource# were ttxod to the utmoit by • 
very imperfocc perfortoaoco of its proper work of making laws end enforcing 
them. Vfij not leave the spiritutl work to which force was eiieg^bec 
iospwopriste to the spiritual sgenciee which, in India, were not likely to 
fail? If all financial exactions intended for the support of education were 
gradusMy remitted, the public would rise to fill tbe gap, and they wouW 
have, perhaps, not 10 many peraoni educated to read and speak Englii^ 
but a larger nomber treined spiritually by individuals and societies to 
whom ihat task would be a labour of love.* 

• I •hoold llks W sdd a word or Iwe wllh ref«r«o« l« a reoistk wWA f#U 
bem ibo CbtiTrasA. I an wsll bslkv, Ibat many. parbaF* wort, Iba 
bav« themsslve. baen adiictied io GetscoaKW colUgw are a &vw of oa^tdslng “d 
aagmaociog Sute eapendlture on higbar edMaciotL Tbla 

JXV ^luiioDS Ibe lodieu NaHosal Coope*. a body in -Web Ihw elm may bw 
IHmoS to bare a prepooderaftl InflueKe 5 »ad It I- ooly what ortJoary 
ba^iSJTatJtmcld u2onU evpecL On mow inaticrt ildtprcaounce^id^ 

•Ml csipMtM anenuea, for ibey bring l« tbe cor-ideauoa of 

^JuSdeiWe iLaa tbe bulk of tUir wolryttso, end iaOf«.vopaibeiltJA»«ht 

prm and bareavcocy. But»tto paitiojlar mbjoct ibe diM h« ^ 
SfotTaW 10 anivmUy end aiddle-eebool imruetfon is * «^*«^*^ ^ 

ir^er tbe irOsaa, aod tbe reyat for tbebeorfl of l'»««y> profeeponal aod oSdU 

weUlnrbU ccealrybow^h^^^ 
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Si* Lepsl G*i*pin desired to paul out what appeared to him to be 
ODC or tiro weakneasea in the premises of the syllogism put before them by 
Mr. Maconacbie. In the ftrst place he would like lo express his agree' 
ment with the opioioas expressed by Mr. Wagle, who had with great 
preciflion shown what w« the Hindu point of riew. When Mr. Wagle 
said that people not rery oonversanl with the deeper side of Indlen life 
imagined every form of religloua belief to be Hinduism, he had stated a 
great truth, and he was also correct in saying that the efTect of Rngllsh 
teaching io India was not infidelity, but the purification of Hinduism. 
<Hear, bear.) Thoee who carefully followed the religious life of India of 
to4ay would understand that there wu a great rel^lous fire and enthusiasm 
arising among educated Hifldai io the direction of a purer life and a 
elcnpler filth. The founders of this great movement ponened a creed 
with an ethical basis si ennobling and purifying as Christianity itself. Ka 
referred to men like Rajah JUm Mohan Roy, and Koihub Chunder Sea. 
Infidelity was not the result of English teaching. Scientific training no 
doubt deitroyed belief in pueriUtlee—absurdities which had attached them* 
selvee, not u pert of the religion, but as part of the cloak of religion to 
Hlnduito), which in its bMt and purest form wu not dogmadc it all. The 
Hioduism of to-day, popularly known u Brahminiss, waa abeolately 
tolerant b te charactar, and accepted a mllHoa gods or om with eqnal 
ooBplaovMy. Polytheiim, and fodesd PiACbelsm, waa to a ornttia 
extent aAcMd, no doubt, by the teecbbg of Bnglisb literamro and edeoee } 
but these in no way efTected the Brahmlnkal or the sacerdotal force of 
Hinduism. They rather stimulated the devotion of earnest and educated 
Hindus to the esoteric teaching of their creed, which was a high and pure 
monotheism, and was to*day far more attracting thoughtful and cultured 
men than it had ever done before. He thought they might eafely leave 
'tbeqneetlon to the Hindus and their own great teachers, of whom there 
bad been some ea worthy of respect as any prophet who had arisen In 
other coQotriei. Let then leave in the hands of the Hindu teaehert the 
gradual withdrawal of the manes from the superstitions which the more 
cultured amoog them condemned and rejected, and the reform whkh all 
wi^ed to see would be gradually efected in the religion of India. 
^Applause.) 

M*. S. S. Tuouuais said that llstaning to Mr. Maeonaeble'e paper he 
realised how the missiosacy spirit which burnt within him had been 
tempered by the cold prudence of a constructive Deputy Commissioner, 
and be tnsrvelled at what he might aJrnost terra the unchristian mod era* 
tioo of Mr. Macooachic’s concreK proposal, which was to remedy what he 
deplored at the result of the exiidog system of secular education by intiO' 


te Bvddlt less with tbs Ughar btwdias of adxoation i tbs etbsr strikes, tbough parbsps 
uaeoacSoosTy, st tbs very coot of tbs syetea by pototbig to a po liti cal diaodtr s«s 
gttem than the rdigloos one oow mdw dlsoaielon. I nfsr »(be dcnaadibat asaageci 
asd tpachm of geaes>aldod iaidtattone AmU bo frse O take pan ia political noveetM, a 
deoaad idilA me adther be xs&sod withoct grare tnltoy to the eaasa of peUtieal pro* 
greet, not cooesded wUboofrisk of eoosidetable eaUmSBMDt to ike OovamM&n B« 
le develop this tboc^t would cany me Car boyood tbs Usaita of a fi»aaea.—R.iL W.. 
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4 ucing the dogmatic teaching of theism. He diaagrced with that pro. 
posal i dogma was the weapon of a bigot. It was a lamentable fact chat 
education acted as a aoleent 0/ belief and induced ttheiim. Where not 
only th«im but Chrittianity was uughl, the educated product wa» 
agnoitic, as had been found by those deroted missionaries, the metnbcTs 
of the Cambridge Mission at Delhi, If a Christian Government uugbt 
divinity In its classes, certainly in the Punjab It would be regarded ae a 
6 rst step towards a wholesale attempt at proselytizing, which admittedly 
would injure, and not advance, Christianity. With regard to Mr, Macona* 
chie’s point that a purely secular teaching amounted to a denial of Ood, a 
theisiic teaching without Christ would amount to a denial of Christ Some 
inoffensive means should be adopted of keeping before the minds of the 
Indian schoolboys the eminence of an Omnipotent power and the advan- 
cages of holy living, The central idea of the four great reUgions prevalent 
in India was theism, and apart from that the founders of those laithi bad 
drawn up ethical codes conUlniog a vast variety of admirable precepts which 
were ell concordant. His own suggestion would be that as the initiative 
must come from outside, not from the Goveiameni itself, pious rcp^^ 
sentaiives of those four great religions might well meet and draw up a 
feligioui text-book, in which the existence of God should be affirmed, and 
the advanuges of holy living, according to their conceptions of God’s rules, 
set forth. All dogma and controversial matter would, of ccurie, U 
eschewed. Government might then be induced to use the book in 


Oovernment schools. 

Mil. A- BL CoMNiUr comioeoMd on the philosophical textbooks la 
use at the Indian Uaivevsities, and expreeiad bisaetMlahmerjtttrttJowetrt 
transhitloas of Plato sad ArinoHe had not beee adopted. He could con. 
ceive no greater discipline for the Hindu mind than to be taken through 
Plato, who in many respeca was Oriental as well as Greek. With regard; 
to a moral te«.book, if it conriiied of biographies of great men sod am 
account of heroic acts, it would be good, but mere eopybook aentiments 
of the type of Tupperii “Proverbial Philosophy ** were worth nothing. He 
agreed with Sir Lepel Griffin that nothing would be more fatal than to 
undermine the Hindu or Mahomroedan religions, because the religion of 
any country was bound up with the life of that country aud its asaociatione 
and stories, and was a power in that country fot good. The best moral 
and T^gious tochers in India were those who took the religion as they 
found it, and did their best, to purily it through its own prophets and 
preachers. 

Ma. y. B. PamfiMOTON said: It would be impossible, 1 think, for any¬ 
one, whatever bis personal belief may be, not to sympathize with such a 
very moderam prcaentmeui of the case for religioui education at we have 
just listened to, and for my part I do not doubt that any believiog Hindu 
and Mahommedan would welcome such instruction. But the qumtion i* 
whether it is the business of a Covemraeni to teach even such almost 
univetsally accepted dogmas. Considering how impossible it has 
•found to invent aa undenominational religion even in thie country which 
wiQ satisfy every kind of Christian, I an most artoogly of oplMos that fo 
THIRD SERIES, VOL. X. ^ 
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should toMkt DO such attempi. And I doubt if the hsrcn done by purely 
secular education Is so great as some people imagine. 1 doo*l koow why 
I should hesiiste to aay that 1 do not accept Macaulay's sweeping assertion 
that “no Hindu who has had an English education can remain sincerely 
attached to his own religion," nor eren the other statement that “educa¬ 
tion provided by the State simply destroya Hinduism." In my experience 
tbe educated Hindu generally remtloa a Hindu stilli but his Hinduism Is 
purged of much dress by his education, He no longer believes a great 
deal of what he believed before, and it is a good thing he does not. Indeed, 
he ofteo becomes quite anxious to prove that not Hinduiam is u gwd 
and as ipwtual a religion as any other. Ai sn old Hindu friend of mine 
once laid to me after reading the Epistle of St. Jamei, “ Sir, that is pure 
Hinduism." Every religion, even the best, requires to be constantly 
reforming its views in sccordance with tbe escabUihed facts of science, 
and Hinduism wfll be all the better for the influence brought to bear upon 
It by the steady growth of civilised and Christian thought in India, how« 
ever imperfectly tbit thought may be expressed in the lives of Europons; 
but for tbe Government to enter into tbe donmn of theology and attempt 
Co Mach religion as tbe only basis of ethics, would in my opinion be a 
telly lettograde step. Judging from experience we have all bad, 1 ihould 
say U was not even true tbac s pure moral life can only be based os the 
hope of future reward, or still less on tbe fair of future punlihmeoCr 
Morality Is no longer dependent on rite rellgloui sanciloD, it is rather the 
ether way. Let us by all means, both as a Government and as private 
individuals, endeavour to set the natives a better example of what a Chris¬ 
tian life ought to be, and it will not then be necetiary to attempt the 
impossible task of teaching them religion in schools not properly adapted 
for the purpose, It would be neceiiary to start a conioience clausa for 
those, however few they may be, who disbelieve in any Divine Ruler of 
Che world. 

Tbe CKMStMAM in proposing a vote of tbinka to Mr, Macooaebie for 
his very interesting paper, said that be approached the subject from the 
same standpoint as Mr. Maeonaebie, but came to a different cosclurisn. 
He would sot discuss what could be done by missionary eSbrt, but tiie 
question was raised by Mr. Maconachle, What were tbe dudai of tbe 
Government of India with reference to education? Now, tbe instraction 
was u clear as anything could be: “We do strictly cha^e and inform all 
those wbo may be in authority under Va, that they abtiain from all ^nte^ 
fierence with the relig:ioui belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain 
of Our highest displeasure." Thst was a conuoand which every Governor 
and offidal in India bad to obey implicitly, and it was from that basis they 
must start: that tbe Faisee, tbe Hindu, and the Mahommedan bad u 
perfect a right to the exerdse of their own religioo without any hindrance,, 
in eddcatbn&l establishments or elsewhere, as any Engliihmao in England 
had to practise bit religioa (Hear, hear,) The question then arose 
whether edueacion as given in Indian schools fulfilled all the requlremenu 
which could be required from secolar educatioo. sbeolutely denied 
that secular education most Inevitably lead to an irraljgious diapoution,. 
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(Applause.) If secular edocalioo had that for its result, it was because the 
spiritual leaders of the cbildfco attending secular schools did not do ibeii 
duty in supplying ouiside the sebools the instruction which ought to he 
given. Then caoie the question whether the Government of India was 
doing all that it ought to do with regard to the formaiioa of character. 
The main point of education was the formation of character, aod he was 
perfectly convinced that if Dr. Arnold of Rugby bad been at the head of a 
secular establishment the boys coming from that school would have been 
m en of a very high character. The character of a school depended entirely 
00 the character of the person who taught At the root of all educational 
problems was not the question what tcxt-booka were ^ven, but whether the 
personal influence of the person at the head of the school was of a high 
character. If that were the case, he was convinced that without men- 
ticning a word of Christian dogma the teacher's Christlao influence would 
be felt in the ioiiitmion. (AppUuse.) With regard to primary education 
in India, they must icly on teaching by natives. There could therefore 
not arise any question of teaching any other religion In the native schools 
for natives in Irtdla than such religion as would be understood by the 
teachet conducting the school. Then came the great quesuon whether 
the tmining colleges for elsmenttry teachers in India were at present such 
SI to «risfy all that could be asked of them, That subject was such a 
large one that he would not like to enter upon it, but he could only say 
that during the years he was in Bombay he gave a great deal of attention 
to the subject, and he considered ibo local governroeuts of India bad 
hardly any duty of giearer importance Chao » see to it that die heads of 
nsinlDg coOeges twebars of slemeueary tehcols should be persona 

whose Infloence over the pupU teachers was such as to make them proper 
guide* for the youth of India. Of course the idea of making these training 
colleges in any way institutions of a proKlyriaing chstacter roust, under the 
initruclicn be had quoted, be absolutely abandoned. The same thing 
applied to the secondary schoola, although be was of opinion, an cpitlwi 
shared by several of his native friends in Bombay, that it would be very 
dcvrable to place at the head of those important Institutions graduates of 
English Universitlea With regard to the colleges, he again considered 
there was no more important duly that the Government In England had 10 
earcise than in the appoinimeot of the principals aod English profcewt* 
of those colleges. (Hear, hear.) He was very glad to hear the wsfimeny 
riven by Mr. Waglc to the professors of the Blphlostone College to Bombay, 
and what coaid be done was borne out by the statement of the influence 
exercised by bis late excellent friend Dr. Chester Macosghwn. Of course, 
men like Dr- Chester Macnaghten were rare, and the duties to be per¬ 
formed in Indiae colleges in the formation of native character were mfioriely 
more difficult than similar dodes in English colleges, and therefore he 
maintained that in the selection of principals aod professors of tndiao 
colleges higher tests should be applied than in ihe case even of then oim 
schools and college* b England. There was one thing that must not be 
forgotten, and that fas, that the Hindus, the Paisees, and the Mahom- 
medans had a coasclence, and they must try and find the key to that wfl- 

CC 2 
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Kienc9. He vu cenvioced that that could be done by raen who laid 
themseWee out to win the confidence of the men in ladian eolleges. 
That bad been done by Dr. Chester Macnaghteo and by Principal Words¬ 
worth when at the head of Elphinstone College In doing that a great 
deal more would be done than by accepting the solution proposed by the 
paper. In India he believed there was a feeling that their education must 
be more directed to the fortnation of character^ and they must certainly 
find the means of showing that they did not limit themselves to teaching 
Plato and Aiiitotle, ofi wone atilh introducing moral text'booka which 
would be entirely nerveless because the main factor of all morality would 
be absent; but they oust try and find their way to the conaeieneei of theh 
Dative fallow-iubjecU. (Applause.) He wu convinced that could bi 
done, and that nothing would more add to the popularity of their rule 
than what was done in that way to promote education. Sir Kolaad Wilson 
bad proposed a policy of absolute withdrawal from the field of education, 
but hit (Lord Reay'a) experience In India was that he was always asked for 
more money for edueatiou, and the great complaint against him wu that 
be wu niggardly in providing higher education. Every penny spent on 
techoieal eductrion wu watched, and under those drcumstances be said 
deUberasely that oothl&g vrould more redound to the discredit of our rale 
b India dsan to leave the field open to ageaclu which, whatever might ba 
their merits, would not meet in eny rupect that to which our Indian 
flubjecu had a perfect right, that wai, that the Indian Government should 
spend on their education, from their money for (heir improvement, what 
was spent in England by the English Govemneat for our improvement. 
(Applause.) 

Ma. Macokachii then briefiy replied, and pointed out that he hid not 
been trying to urge the teach! og of theism ti a complete religion, but his 
thesis wu that Government taught certain things which were important 
and left out other thiags vastly more Important which did harm to the 
people it wanted to do good to. He alio disclaimed the stateoeat that 
the Government colleges induced atheism. 
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OPEK LETTERS TO LORD CURZON ON FAMINES AND 
LAND ASSESSMENTS IN INDIA.* 

I« it poMiWe in tWi »ge of ipc««nt hurry to get even the Anglo- 
Indipn «ciion ot the Britith public to take any mter^t in 
ending old controveny between the adv«a.etof eemmdin rpiw^ 
tenure! of lend in India? Volume! have been written on iu^e« 

during the hundred and odd years that have e)ap«ed the 

lettlement In Bengal, and yet it is commonly believed that not a emgle 

convert hie ever beet made by either party 1 
p«t..p». however, if it once tclitod ih« the r,«-4ri lysiew, poperly 

UDdeiUMd, .landi for l.ndn.tion.lit.tion, where the StMe ^ 

Wtly h. died the tent, and that in the e.ee of the «m,nd« (who ^ 
Indian repie.entative of the Englieh equite. ot rato. 
aon of the varioo. teetrictive tenfl..., of the modem I"* 

State only geti a ta* on the rental value, tt may be poaaible to excite atme 
fr»«« ^en ye. in -hat Sir Georg. 

neea. called a dUpute abont word.-, and it le from th.i point of view that 
I pjjipoie to venture a few criticito. on Mr. Dutii 
le^nly fair, however, to .ay to begin w.th that he 
ibwlnte Indlfferenoe a. to the oharaeter of the tenure on ^ ^ 
W In varion. ptovinw. of India j hi. only object in *!« wo^ ^ to in.lit 

demand, whatever the method of a..e..ment may be; “ 

that hi. preferenoe ia (naturally) for the permanent utttlemeDt of 
and hi. prejudice in favour of aup.rior landlord, make. 
inwourate, and aometime. (unintentionally, of couree), a 1 ttle unjuat 
«lrk. on the ryotwi.i tenure He alwj loo often .ptote. the 
principle which underlie, the a.aeaament o^ Und lo Indifc name y. 
Lt L sot, ft ,n,ilM O a,/Utr, of ih, froiua. “an eighth, a autt^ 

or even a fourth," though he doe. very ijrii Lk.t 

iaclined to agree with him) that mor. lion on,fifth ahould ^ 

rerenue Now. thi. principle of .haring the ^p .. no -"'f » 
r«,on.ble arrangement, but i. al.o the backbone of aUjhe .cbem« 
that have ever been made for land nationalisation in thu 
howevJ^ involve a fair standard of cultivation, and it is imp^ble to tty 
rtaTTdo^ tt ^.mmime. take more than it ought out of the ryof. own 
labour That is why sirv/u/ovs mciirathn in asstssmtnf » an ttscwial 
S^e of a ^ se~t The actual division of ibe crop W 
been fbund altogether impraciicible, and would, of course, 

of tbe^d. The Madras plan, therefore, is to esutoate the crop 
. Soomnih C. DaU. Ot.a. s Keg- Tr«eb. Trtbner «hd Co.. 19OO. 
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to be uoder fair everage cuhivtiion, and to assess the land 
periodicallj with a tax equivaleot to about half the net crop after deducting 
tbe cost of cultivation; and it is a fair questioD whether, if the value of the 
land has been materially increased since the last assessment, it ought not 
to be assessed somewhat more highly, not only on account of any actual 
rise in the price of grain, in which case Mr. Du« liimself would agree to 
enhancement, but also on account of any increase in the crop itself, se/ar 
os that imass couU be/airfy attrihtted to aetien of ifu Gotummentj and 
to the pntrat inmost of prospoity in ths eovntry in providing a better 
market for grain, etc., and ao reducing the coat of cultivation. It {i 
obvious that gradual and aimott iropcrceptible Improvements io irrigation 
and drainage would fairly entitle the Government, or any other ''landlord " 
at whole expense they might have been carried out, to some increase of 
"rent." In Act, the State, as Kpreienting the whole people, could hardly 
csirry out local improvemeDts for the benedi of a few of its ryots with any 
fairness unless those ryots paid their share of the cost by Increased aiseis* 
ment, and perhaps the simplesl way ofgeuiDg at the increased value of the 
orop is by looking to the iocreased value of the land, and considering how 
for that increased value is due co tbe exerrioni of tbe ryot, because so far, 
of courts the GoverntneDit bes do claim to iocreased revenue. 

Tbe true priaciple, tbeo, of a ryotwirl settleDuai is that the State and 
tbe ryot tr^ Joint owmrs ^ iho Imd, or, M we eboold prefer to put it, Joint 
trustees for the proper culdvation of the land, aed share equeQy Id Its good 
end eril fortune; and those of us who are incJioed to (he idea that the 
State should never entirely divnt itself of its share in the produce of the 
eoU believe that the ryotwdri tyMm, proptr/y administertd, le the fairest for 
ell, though (and perhaps even because) it can never produce millionaire 
Ismdlords like some of the zernindare of Bengal, who were not only 
presented by that most booeit and well-inteaticned of laodlordi, Lord 
ComwaUii, with vast tracts of theo uncultivated laad, but also with all the 
"UDearaed increment" 

Mr. Dutt makes a great point of the fact (hat many of our old Kttlemeac 
authorities, Including Sir Thomsj Muoro himself, committed thecnseivee 
to the opinion that the Goveroment demand on the land uader the lyot* 
win system once fixed wu "Hxed for ever," and, apparently, they meant 
fixed in mottty. But these were mere opinioae, and when the subject 
came to be thoroughly considered in 185s, it wu soon observed that to 
fii the usesscnenc in money on every field, no matter what sundard of 
culD'ntion it bad reached, would be not only contrary to the true principle 
of a ryotwiri settlement, but also to commoo'sense; and It wu uUimately 
decided, after full discussion with the Home Government, that the auesi* 
ment should be fixed ia money for thirty yean, aad should then be liable 
to revision either way, to u co bring it up, if necessary, to the usual share 
due to Govenmeur. Mr Dutdi charges of breach of faith on page gs are 
therefore quite unfounded, the exact character of tbe ryotwirl tenure Juvliig 
never been fioallj settled till tbe inauguration of the special departmect 
in 1855. To fix a permanent money assessment oo each field at the 
beginning of the century would have been to repeat the blunder of che 
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Beng.l Settlement, though on e lest exten.i« and 

fule .nd to adopt a practice to which Sir Thomas Munro h.m«U so 

alron’ily objecUd.^U., Aat of settling things withoot a sufficient know- 

X ofTftc; it i. curiou. that in .804. nf.e, fortyfour of 

cenaunt work amongst the people, he should have eatd ll«t his 

v™, atUl too ahott to judge what rules are best," and that more 

years "must probably elapse before -e can be certain what '• 

la, just over thirty years later that the principles of the 

were definitely settled. "Me survey assessment of a great province he 

Z e^hi '• »" «ler at ooce be made so coirec. a. not to requ.re fntum 

alZtbn”(Slr k. J. Arbuthnofe “Munro," vol. i.,P s6r); 

thZ « hi did no. consider ffiat ..men. was 'I’-f " 

revenue can at anytime be raised or lowered according “ » 

affair, may tequire an iacreaae of the burdens of «'’« Z t» 

or their diminution," and adds that he 7*;'’*’' 

beyond the original assessment," e«. The very 1 “'.‘f 
minute ate .0 the effect that the land r.ven.e ehould be lowered when^ 
circooisunee. admit of reduction, and raised again in tune of war 

u’sl "id always be remembered, however, that at .he fir.t settlernen. in 
Madiu the rate, were almost invmiably reduced, 
end that the immense sltidet the country made during the next *'r.y y^. 
Z t immense impro.em.nm that have to 

the ««« of eommanlcadoD. Iblly juidfy a to 

soma looahdas. Thw, N^, l» ccmp«»g the “ 

BsDgal and lUdras, It must col be forgotten that the revm« pmd » 
Go.lrr.ment unde, a ryotwdrl setdemen. » M ““P* ZZ 

paid »thesemindar in Bengal. Mr. Dutff. oompareon 
Lid In Bengal and Madras, on p 113. « 

Madro asseument of >. to 31 P« cent, of the gr«s podu« 
hi. e.lcul«ion .0 be eorreo.) ahould be compared wuh ‘h* ■ 
on p. 106, which show, that the Bengal ryot, pay f'®" ■ « ' “ ^ “ 
pet cent .0 hi. Uodlord-no gre.t difference. In what «.p^ 

Le .he ryou in Madia, worse off th.n Uie mn.nti m Beog. ? jfc 
esy. thst on </U a««p the tensnls pay no more ih.n 
dLe 1 but this i. only another example of the 
Th. man -ho pay. .9 P«c »' »“ 

‘■on the .ver^e" only .« per cent is p.^, smi ‘ “ 

differemse to the cultivating tyot wbe.hec he pay. 

cent. W Goremmen. direct or to a semindax who "J 

the sunount and pay. to Government the remaining 

much the neighbourhood generally may benefit by the t-fste ^P 

of the seminar. There is, however, resUy no reason why the ««P'^^ 

of a ryoiwiti Government like thst of Mad... should not be as bea^AI 

m she tyots as that of a local semindar, and it ought o be 

&i Artbui CottOft*8 irrigitioo jeheoae* would dctw bare 

bf a number of priVeto zeoiadars. • • • 
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Iq deecribing {on p. 9) th« proposals that wer« made for introducing a 
pefTBaneat (ryolwiri) settlement in the North-Weat ProTioces in the time 
'Of l.ord Caooiog, Mr. Dutt says (hai if they had been carried out, India 
would have been spared those more dreadful, desolating fareiDes which we 
have witnessed in later years.’' Now, considering that on an earlier page 
{xiv of the Preface) he admits that '‘faminee are directly caused by tbe 
failure of tbe rains, over which man has no control/' it is rather too much 
to say that the introduction of a permanent settlement, which would simply 
have made jniddle>men of a certain number of actual cultivators, would have 
put a stop to famine altogether. I, at an; rate, carmot believe it; and when 
he goes on to say that " the interests of the land revenue received greater 
conaideration than the well-being of tbe people,” I feel bound to protest 
moet strongly, because we advocates of a ryotwdri settlement believe 
Ihat the well-being of the country is best consulted by the ryot holding hb 
lend direct from the Government, and that he b (or ought to be) beuer of 
than a mere tenant under a private landlord (semindar) however he may 
be secured by stringent tenant law. That the fortunate Individuals who 
were to be presented with so per cent of the produce and made semindars, 
or reat-chargert, would have been better of b undoubted, but there can 
be equally Uttle doubt that suc8 permaaect aJlanadon of the revanue of 
(he State b most uowbe. Mr. Dwt iadeed aeterti (p. sa) that tbe extan- 
lioa of Che peretaneot eectlenem would have improved the condidoa Of 
lasdfords and cultivaton alUte. He quotes the example of Seogel u proof 
of hb assertion, but I have never been eble to dbeover how the ''actual 
cultivator can be better off as tenant under a semindar than when paying 
e/u same sMare of hU product direct to Goveromsne, and being to all intents 
and purposes owner of the land 

It b iotereiting to note that Sir Thomas Munro, after forcy>four yeiri of 
such experience of tbe country as few men have ever had, scofs at tbe Idea 
of tbe land revenue having ever been so low ii one-sixth or one-fifth or 
even oae-fourtb of the produce (voL I, p. *46), and hb argument that, if 
it had been 10 moderate as that, "tbe paymenc of a Axed share in luud 
and all the expensive machinery requisite for its supervision would never 
have been required,” affords at sny rate a curious incidenul corroboradon 
of Mr. Dutt's contention that with such an assessment as 20 per ceot of 
the gross, " tbe revenue would in every year, io good or bad seasons, be 
easily and punctually paid ” 

I commend to Mr. Dutt’s attention tbe whole of Sir Thomas Munro's 
redcctioDS on the assessment levied Jo the good old days, even before the 
Mohammedan conquest (roL i., pp. »4d*aso). Property in land has grown 
up in Tirmevelly since Muoro's time, for io rSao the collector reported 
that land in the Tambraparni Valley, where it b scarcely to be bought now 
for love or money, had *' no saleable value.” Mr. Duit's statement that a 
rental of "oae-thiid of the gross produce u unexampled in Bengal or 
Nortbem India, and deuM the rate prescribed by the old Hindu law,” 
which allowed one-eighth, oae-aixib, or even one-fourth in «ctreme cases, 
b indeed surprisiog, and may be usefully compared vdeb Sir Thomas 
Muaro’s opinion on tbe point The truth is, we #U koow that if the 
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UotcinmftDt limiu ita to oo^fifthi or even otic-fourth, of the gross 
produce, the ryot will soon become e landlord in % small way, because we 
know that laod u acnielly being cultivated by men who receive no more 
than is per ceot. of the produce as tbe rewaKi of their labour; and such 
pelly landlords will, it may be hoped, be in a position very soon to tide 
over a bad season now and then, and even keep their " actual cultivators'* 
out of tbe clutches of famine. 

Land nationalisers are not anxious to create great landlords, but there 
can be no proper culuvatlon of the land and no permanent Improvenent 
of the country unless the "actual cultivator*' is assured of the reward of 
bis own exertions, and has a reasonable prospect of nslng from the ranks 
Of labour by his own thrift and bard work This is not incompatible with 
a steady increase in the revenue by the systematic taxation of the '‘uq- 


earned increment/* 


]. S. PurMLNOTON. 
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FAMINES AND LAND ASSESSMENTS IN INDIA. 

Sir, 

Since the publication of my work on “Fatniqei and Land Asseii* 
manta In India," I have received numoroui communications eu thewb^ect 
from retired officials who have held high judi«al or administrative posts 
in India. All my conespondenii agree with me as to the necessity of 
moderating rents and fixing some reasonable limits of enhancement la 
order to improve tbe condition of Indian cultivatort. And some of my 
eonwtpondena have alic favoured me with friendly criddras on ooeor 
jwo points whkb require to bo cleared up. «, < . / 

The different laod adminislradoa systems in the different Provinche of 
India may be broadly divided into two clasaei, via,, the system 

of Northern India, and the Jiyetwert system of Southern India. 1 have 
purposely absuined from pronouncing in favour of one or tbe other of 
these two lyateras; all that I have iniisted upon U. that the laod revenue 
should be moderate and equitable, whatever the prevailing land syetem 


Mistakes were made in every Prortnee of Northern India m the early 
years of British rule. In Bengal »jn^teotha of tbe renial was demanded 
aa tbe Government revenue; but as this revenue was permauenay fixed 
the evil was remedied in time; and at present tbe Government revenue 
represents leas than one-ibird of the renal In the N.W, Prorincca tbr^ 
fourths of tbe rental was demanded as the Government revenue, but the 
pmporKon vras subsequently reduced to two-thirds, and then lo one-half, 
which is the present rate. In the Punjab oncthird of tbe grow produ« 
was demanded aa the Govern ment revenue, but this waa subsequentty 
reduced to one-fbatth and then to one-sixth ; and, generally speaking, 4e 
Government revenue represeois about one-half the reotal in that Pro^a^ 
at present It wiU thus be seen that the worat mUukes have been recofied 
ID Northern India, and the land revenue in Northern India now ropre* 
aents one-half or leas of tbo rental ; in other words, about ttn pv nnl or 
&SS ef thi (TOSS pvivet <dtht seik . ' * * 


4 J 0 Famines and Land AssessTnents in India, 

Sizailai’ mutakes in over-MMwiog th« land were nude in Soiilhem ladia, 
Mid my cooteniiou U that in Soathcrti India the raisiakes hate not baca 
rectided after a century of British ryla I go further, and niainala dut 
this oveMiaessmcni hu been coniioued In Madru and in Bombay {q 
violation of disdact orders from the Court of Directors and from the 
Secretary of State for India, The Court of Directors wrote in their 
dwpatch of December 17, 1856, that the '‘right of the Government is not 
a Tint which consiau of all the surplus produce after paying the cost of 
cultivation and the profiu of agricultural stocks, bnt a /and rnxnuf only." 
And after the East India Company wm aboliabed. Sir Charles Wood, 
Secretary of State for India, repeated this mandate Jn his famous despatch 
of 1884, and further laid down that only a share, generally a half-thare, of 
the ren^ should be taken u land reeeoue, If this order had been loyally 
carried cut, the land revenue in Madras and Bombay would have been the 
aame u in Northern India, for ooe*half the rent is about one tenth the 
gross produce of the soil. But the order of Sir Charles Wood hu been 
virtually ignored in Madru and in Bombay, and, by a vlcloua system of 
teacing the productive powers of the land, 1^ uader^idmatiagthe cost of 
cultivation, by carrying on tettlooMor openiioaa and ttlculaiions la the* 
dark, and by denying ciie Mltivator any appeal to any bdependeoc aibanai 
fton the finding of the aeuleaeat oflc«r» the aetual land reveDue obttbed 
In Madras asd Botabay b, not oaetelf the rant at ww laid down bySir 
Charfas Wood, nor 10 per cent, the grast produce as in Northern ladls, 
IS U sy/tretni. of tht grosspr^dun, which is more than the full 
average rent paid by cultivatort to landlords in Northern India. 

Iht MHMl is nominally the rate of land revenue all over India where 
the revenue hu not been permanently settled. It is the rate laid down 
by Sir Charles Wood for Madras and Bombay, and it is the rate recog* 
D teed by the GoveTomenu of the N.W. Trovincu and the Punjab. Now 
see how tbii rule is applied In the different Provioces by the diffetent 
Local Gevernoenta. In the Punjab and the N.W. Provinces half the 
mt actually paid is taken u the Government revenue; in Madras and 
in Bombay virtually the full rent is swept away as the Government revn& 
In the Punjab and the N.W, Pro^ces 8 to 10 per cent- of the gtora pro* 
duce is considered as half tba reot and taken es the Oovernmeot revenue; 
ID Madras and in Bombay rs to 33 per cent of the gross produce is con¬ 
sidered as half the rent, and taken as the Governaent revenue. It Is 
•against this injustice, it is against this practical violatloD of Sir Charles 
Wood^s orders (and not against the Jiyetweri system as such) that I 
.protest 

So long have Madras and Bombay lettlemeot ofheera accustomed them* 
«lm to act in violatioa of the spirit of Sir Charles Wood's orders, that 
their very coQcepdooa of the relation between the State end the cultivator 
are undergoing a change. They now apeak of the Sute and the cultivator 
sijowi ^nsrs o/iJu lend, which is UDCrne, because the State has repeatedly 
and emphatically recognised the cultivator as the sole owner or proprietor 
of the laud. They claim as rtunue more than what landlords In Kortbem 
India obtain as r«Ht, forgetting that under Sir Charles Wood’s mandate the 
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reveoue should be about half the rent They make enhancetneot* on 
vague pounds, such u ih« generai of tfu country^ under which 

BO landlord in any civihsed country would be permitied to raise his rents; 
and the result is that d>e so-called prosperity of the country leads to the 
growing impoverishment of the cultifatot after each recurring scttlecoenf, 
and therefore to frequent and widespread families, such as we have seen 
in Southern India ainee 1877. 

I have, in my work, quoted chapter and verse to prove that for e period 
of forty years, from 1816 to iSst*. both the Madras Government and the 
Madras Board of Revenue held the aettlements made with the Madru 
cultivators to be fiirmenent, and net HaUt to any further inertese. Never 
theless, I have not asked for the reiwraiion of this Ryotwari permanent 
settUment for Southern India. What I have asked ii what the Madras 
Government and the Government cf India considered in r88s to be 
possible and desirable and expedient, vis., that lx diicrlcts once settled no 
future enhancement of rents should be permitted except on ibe equitable 
pound of a rise in prices. I have also asked that the revenue should io 
no single esse exceed one-fifth the posi produce, end should nor, for an 
entire district, exceed 10 per cent, the gross produce, which is the geoerally 
prevailing limit in Northern ledla. And I hsve sliced that, in case of 
differences between the cultivator aod the settlement officer, un appeal 
should be allowed to an impartial tribunal not connected with the duty ol 
collection of revenue, 

The epprcheniion Is lometlmes entertained, or at leut profowisd, that 
to aaiiai the colUvstoir lightly would be to make a luadlord of hio, 
with a new race of mUerable cultivatow uoder him. argument Is 
belied by the etate of things in Beapl. In Bengal, the nsiWoue of actutt 
cultivators, those who bold the plough and reap the rice, are lightly assessea 
St about one-f Ixth the posi produce; and they are not becoming a race of 
petty landlords with a new race of cuUivatore under them. 

India ie a peat egricultural country. The people of India have alwayt 
depended mainly on agriculture; and they do eo now to a peatsr cxt«t than 
they ever did before, when their village looms brought them some income. 
To over-aasess the soil la to irapoverish ibe country. To toodetate rente, 
and to fix deer, definite, equiuble, and intelligible limits to enhancemenU, is 
the only possible way to improve the condition of the people. 

Lord Canning and Lord Lawrence went further 5 they proposed to fix 
the land revenue permanently for all India, in order to promote tba pros- 
perity of the people, and the accumulation of capital in the country. Some 
portion of thtor far-sighted wisdom and generous sympathy for the people 
may yet animaW the present race of administrators. 

Sepiemier, 1900 -__ 

PROTECTORATE OF UGANDA. 

A pMlininuy Report* hu beea preMiited lo Puliaoent by Her 
Majeity'. Special Comraiaaioner (H. H. JohDatoa), -hich coomm very 
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vtluable infonnation with icsptct lo healtb and elimue, the people^ diiti> 
butioo Of population, 0JkUv« tmtioQ* produces and resources of the 
country, and an exceUeot summary of the present condition of the pro* 
tectcrate. Maps illustrating the Report wfU soon be published by com* 
maod of the Government. 

THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 

This important and philanthropic railway scheme is makiog gradual 
progress, as indicated by a Parliamentary paper just presented Africa, 
No. 7, ipoo'*) to Parliament. On March 31, 1899. permanent align* 
ment had been marked out in deiiil to the 418th mile. Most of the 
remaining 164 miles were staked out daring the preaent year, end the 
survey was actually completed in April lut It is stated that no depend* 
ence can be placed on native Isbour, and bence Indian labourers are 
employed. They have increased from 3,948 in 1896 to 18103010 1899. 
A penuanent telegraph line of three wires hes been completed to Nairobi, 
mlie 396, two wires to mile 36s. Alight Hne for the use of the protec* 
torate baa been made to Kampala. Mules have been found the beat kind 
of tniaal transport From the now alignment the line will be consider* 
ably iboner, and its whole teogih from Kilintoi Co Port Victoria itfll now 
be about dgo miles, as against 857 by tho original project The eipea tf * 
tore CO March 31 last amounted to ;^3i043,ois, and ^ the present year 
it will amount, aa estimated, to ;^943»rd8. 
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Edward KiVQlD ’, LODDorf, 1899. 

I. /» Afccruh Captivity: an Aceounta/ the Tourmalinf" Espeiitian 
te Sue, {397*99, by Hbhry M. Griy, r member of tbe expediiioo. This 
» Che story of an expedition seat out in Norember, 1397, by & Loodou 
syndicate* in order to open ap a trtdo with the Sus tribes of hforoeco, a 
part of the country hitherto untrodden by Europeans* and which owed 
very slender allegiance to the Sultan. A small steam-yacht was loaded up 
with Manchester foods, rides, and ammunition, at Antwerp, by Major 
Spilabury, 

The prindpal characters are Sabbah, a Syrian Jew, the Major’s inter* 
prater, through whose help whilst pravioualy in Mogador he became 
acquainted with a merchant named Pepe Ketcoj and Bmbaratt*o* 
Hamed and Mohammad el Tamaoeci, who represented themseivea as 
delegates of the principal chiefs of Sus. A treaty was signed by the 
paramount chief of Sus, and approved by tbe British Vjce*CoDsulate; 
but the Sultan got a bine of tbe affair, and took prompt measurai to check* 
mate the enterprise. A party landed at Arksis, on the ccaat of Sus, and 
several lots of rifles end goods were disposed of, in spite of the rigilanee 
of tbe Sultan's steamer Haiutni 

The Sultan’s cavalry attacked the tribesmen among whom the party 
Uvddy and (bey were, with some sailon from tbe yubt, eveotualiy captured, 
and chained end marched northward on camels sareral hoodred ufiei. 
Insrruetioas came ac last for them to be sect Co Mogador, where they 
arrived after io« days’captivfty in the hiods of the Moore. They were 
handed over to the V(ee*Coniul, and eveotvally brought to trial, and 
leatenced to different terms of imprisooment for “illegally importing arms 
and ammuoition into Uaroquine territory." A full account of the trial is 
given in an appendix. The habits and customs of the people emongit 
whom they travelled are well and amuamgly described, as also life in the 
kaabahi, or villages. There are several iliuatratlooa The work is well 
written, and tbe ztarratlve will be perused with much Interest. 


Tkb ilOYAt Asiatic Socinv; LotrsoN, 1900. 
a. A Buddhitt Manual of Psy<helcgkal Ethus, tisnslated froia the 
origioal Tali of the Dbsmm^Saogaoi by Caroline A P. Rhys Davids, M.A. 
Tbe above is only an abstract of tbe title of this portentous work, which, 
if given in full, would occupy too much space, and perhaps prove sone- 
whac starring to tbe ordinary reader. On ks back the book bears tbe 
shorter title “Buddhist Psychology." If anyone should ask what thia 
meaiu, tbe answer is supplied at p. xxvi of the introductioo, where we 
learn that tbe work is a “ manual or text-book,” and that “ its subject is 
ethics,” but that “ tbe inquiry is conducted ftom a psychological stand' 
point, and, indeed, is in great part an analysis of the psychoIo^eiU and 
psychophysical data of ethics." 
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Comparuig the teaching of Buddha with that of PIa(o» the erudite 
authoress remarks that “whereas the latter psjcbologised from an ethical 
iCaodpoldt, the former built bia ethical doctrine oo a basis of psychological 
prinmplea.” After this it Is rather a relief to find that tho Buddhists held 
that "for purposes of analysis it was jusiihable to break up the mental 
continuum of the moral individuality into this or that congeries of mental 
pheoomena." 

From the above remarks it will be seen that this is a book for the 
initiated oalji for those who understand tbe “ psychophysical “ meaning 
of the remarkable dog'Laiio, quasi'Eoglish terms employed, such as 
“cooaUoQ,'* “hedonist rather than euderooDistlc/* “noucoeoal implica¬ 
tions,” “ instinctive or sponUDeous iDtellection/' For the benefit of those 
qualified to judge of such abstruse matters, the following brief abstract of 
the contents is given. 

In a formidably learned introduction of about one hundred pages, the 
authoress gives an account of the Manual, its date, commentaries, method, 
and argument; the history of psychology; an essay on the Dhammft, on 
Eflpa and the Buddhist theory of sense, philosophy of mlod, and theory 
of Inc^lectiOD; and on the Buddhist notions of good, bad. and mde* 
teroinate. 

When, from the learned uitrodDCtioD,>witb Its imposing array of technical 
tertps and abstcuie disqeiiltioos, we tom to tbe Manual itself it seems 
hardly to correspond to all thU acieetiCc talk It is like all Buddhist 
writings, curt and bald ih style, and encumbered with those endless, wearU 
some repetitions with which we are now so familiar owing to the Buddhist 
propaganda that has been going on of lace years. There is the usual 
tautology and amplification, the long strings of words whose relevancy is 
so obscore, and the fantastic symbolism and grouping. For instance, if 
anyone should be consumod by a longing to know what is tbe “outriment 
of repteseocative cogitation,” he will be gratified to leant (p> gt) that It is 
“the thinking, the cogitation, the reflection that there is on that occasion 
--4lu8 is the represeoutive cogiution that there then is.” The phrase 
'' that occasion ” is explaioed elsewhere—" when a good thought concen- 
iug tbe sensuous uoivene has arisea” So that it aJI means that when a 
tiiou^t has arisen there is tbioking, which one might possibly have found 
out for one’s self. 

Here is a fuller specimen of the work (p. 45}: 

“ Which are the states that are good? 

“WheD| that be 03iy attain to tbe heavens M Form, be cultivates the 
way tfaereto, suppressing the working of conception and thought discursive, 
and so, by eaRb<gB2ii% enters into tod abides in tbe second JhSna (rapt 
meditation) which is sel^volved, bom of cooceotration, full of joy and 
ease, in that, set free trom tbe working of conception and thought dis¬ 
cursive, tiie mind grows calm and sure, dwelling on high—then tbe contact, 
tbe flaeling, the perception, the ibmkiag, tbe thought, the joy, the ease, 
the sel^coUectedness, the Realties of (aith, energy, mindfulnees, con¬ 
centration, wisdom. Ideation, happiness and vitality, the right views, right 
endeavour . . , the grasp, tbe balance—tbsse, or whaler other In- 
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corporeal, casuaJly Induced sutes there are on that occasion—these are 
slates that are good.” 

This answer, with trifling modifications, with all Us bewiidering ajid 
unintelligible verbosity, oecars over and over again, as, in fact, do most 
of the principal questions and answers, till one is confused and wearied 
with the childish iteration. 

It is bue that in a good many cases this endless repeiicion has been 
avoided by references to places where the phrase occurs before, but it U to 
be regretted that this is rot always done. The plan might with advantage 
have been applied far more fcequently, and the bulk of the volume might 
thus have been reduced by one half or more without any loss to the reader. 
The translation ia accompanied by eopious and learned notes throughout 
The work must have cost ao enormous amount of labour and research— 
far more than the subject merim—and it baa evidenUy been moat carefully 
and coDScieotiously performed. Let us hope that it toay find enough 
putchasen to indemnify, to some c«epr, at least, the Orieaul Translation 
Fund for the cost of iU production. If, however, the managers of that 
Fund hope to make it at any time sdf-supportiag, they must publiah 
boob of greater popular interest than the present work, which we fear will 
prove “ caviare to the general,’’ J- 

F. A. Brockhausj LRiPstG, 1900. 

3. iiylhoUgie its Budikimus in Tibii vnd der Mong^ei, by 0 R. A- 
G&fitrwscau Prince E. Uchtomeky, whose likeness is given on the 
frontkpieca, writes a ludd and scholarly iotroducrioo to the work. Our 
readers may remesuber dtat the IsAer was the oSdal diarist of the travels 
in (be East of Nicholas IL, Empwor of Russia, when CearewCtch in iflpo- 
91. The r 83 illustrations that adorn the book ire mostly taken from the 
Prince’s iuteiestiog collection of brouses, '^icb he collected duriog his 
travels in the countries where the religion of Safcya Muni flourished, and 
which subject he has made hU special study. 

Pr, Grunwedcl's record of the Buddhist religion as practised in India, 
the Malay Archipelago, Tibet, aod Mongolia, and the ex^oacion of its 
doctrines, is very complete. The ihtee chapters into which the work 
is divided contain an immense variety of subjects relating to the various 
^«Dents of Buddhistic worship and study, and w those who are interested 
ia traciog the gradual development of Buddhism throughout the ages it 
wm prove very valuable. The value of the wotk is further enhanced by 
numoous notes and a glossary. 

Catbouc Mission Prsss 5 Ssakohai. 

4. VarUCts SmeU^'fuis, Nfi. 17. Jums it JCai’/eng Ra, 

by B*v. Jir6ms Tosar, b.j. This fascicule of ito pages praclicallr 
exhausts the inquiry into all the first-hand knowledge we possew about 
Jews in China. The lo«l Jews tberoaelves have had a persistent tradicioft 
that their fiddi was introduced during the middle portion of the first 
century after Christ, and it is quite certain that Buddhism at least drifted 
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into China it thu date bj way oF Tiukestan. Another thing that is clearly 
eaCabUshed from the Chinese records is that Buddhism and Kestonanism 
have been couch jumbled together by Celestial hlatonans. Of course, 
BiaaioBtries^ProtesUnt as well as Catholic-^e often unconsciously 
swayed in their mlnda, so as to take decisions upon these points as fa; as 
possible in the historical interests of Christianity, Personally* I am dU* 
posed to think that Christianity drew upon both Buddhism and Judaism 
for ita ideals, and that the line of separadon in the early Christian mind 
was equally vague in both casee^f,e., that it took some centuries for early 
Christians to conceive a religious existence alike independent of Buddhism 
end of Judaism. Of coursei no orthodoi Christian, not to say Catholic 
teacher, will enteruin my view ; but I have nothing to do with feelings or 
bias; I only suggest the real truth as it appears to me, 1 see no evidence 
whatever in what Pbre Tobar says to show that the Jews (as a rel^ous 
establishment) entered, or at least gained a footing, in China before the 
date when they are specifically stated on the stone tablets to have done so 
wit, the twelfth century. In Mongol times the Jews are on several 
occa»c»s mendooed under such names as Djubut, Tcbu>Wu, Tchuhut* 
etc.; and in our own days the central, If not toe only, synagogue at K^* 
fing Pa (a Chinese capital fiom poo to tsoo /uo.) has b^ visited by 
both Protestant and C a t b o U c reissfonaries. Unfortunately, the last filcker- 
tngs of light have departed fi^ the beoJgbted sonls o( tbe degenemte 
Chinese Israelites, who have vdth their own hands at last torn down for 
base building materials their ancient temple, have lost all recollection of 
Hebrew, and have begun abandon circumcision, and even consort with 
pagan women. Luckily, however, the original stone inscriptions are still 
in siAi. and ^similes as well as copies have been obtained, and are now for 
toe first time published and translated by ?^re Tobar. Moreover, if the 
wretched Jews have (as cheytoave) been willing to part with their old 
Hebrew Peocaieuchs and Hasutch (prophecies, psalms, etc.) for filthy 
lucre, at least wq have now got them in such safe places as the museums 
of Loodoo, Oxford, Cambridge, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. Finally, we 
have an antbntic plan and full description of the destroyed synagogue, 
whid) seems to have peisbed during the poverty and misery cao^ by the 
T'aiping tebellion of forty years t^o, 

Although Chinese standard history has a good deal to aay about KussuU 
mans, Maoicbeans, Hestorians, Magi, etc., i have never come across the 
word '‘Jew" (Djud) anywhere except in Mongol history, and the Chinese 
seem to have always beeb under the impression that they were a kind of 
Mussulman— in the term /;'isg><AAws, or “ pure true {oonastery,” is 

applied to both mosques and aynigogues j whilst tbe Jews themselves are 
occa^oDilly styled Jtwdhwtiy or “ sinew^extracting Moslems,'’ and 

or “blue-cap^ Moslem^ in allusion to certain religious customs. 
And tbe term U’ingdiin manifestly refors to their kashtr practices, which 
in the Chinese mbd would naturally exactly resemble the and'pork tad 
snti^lcohol haUcs of tbe Massalmaas. one thing remarkable about 
the Chinese Jews is the attar absence in any of the documentary evidence 
yet found of any idea of the Mesuab. I am alluding to tbe f^k4f or stone 
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inscnpuoo#; but io the books of pisyen the ui<^uirers cited by P^re Tob&r 
seem to have discovered sovie slight indications of sach ooiions. And 
although the Cbioese Jeivs (natui^Uy enough amid such surrouadings) 
took kiadly to ancestral sacrifice^ there is noihlog to shov what ideas upoo 
thesobject of a future life possessed tbeir minds. The folio(vlng sames 
are clearlyideotidable id Cbinese character: AlAo, Awulohao, Zssbak, Niia, 
Yaakdw, Mese, Aalen, Aicsla, Vesuo, Isloye. If we knew the dates wbeo 
each of these names was 6rst used iu character, we might judge of the earliest 
Jewish dates In Chiaa. Fot instancet Aburshan aad Yakob would be two 
of the sounds intended in a.d, doo, but notin a.d. 1200. The mythical 
Chinese Pandora (Ku*wa) hes been bo^Iy borrowed as a shift for Noah, 
and Abraham is euphonicaliy called io some places Olo (or Ara), and also 
Loban (lUb&o), which last is the Chinese ibr Buddhist Arhais. Strange 
to say, the same word Z&han elsewhere figures io Mestoriao afrair5> so that 
we must manifestly be careful not to allow Chinese ‘'personal equations " 
to draw us into philological traps and mare’S'oesta. It is interesting to 
knowj however, that the late Gabriel Devdrla has managed, with the aid of 
his Orientalist colleagues, to unearth the Persian word usi&d out of the 
Cbinese i/m^sz-tah, which represents a Rabbinical* title. V^e may safely 
accept this, for Devdria was a singularly prudent and wary critic. 

The whole question of Jews In China, the probable date of their first 
arrival, the allusions to them in standard literature, the nature of their 
faith, the^pearance of their syoag^ue, the meaning and bearing of the 
Chinese loscrlptions in or near and so forth^ah this is gone into by 
Fbre Tobaz in that thorough way to which ch^-Shaaghai Jesuits are slov^ 
but surely accustoBung us. Hifterto a tbidc incrustation of dUettanusm, 
trifiing, quackery, and humbug has been allowed to settle upon only too 
many of the sinological questions Of blstorical ioteresc. What with 
Accadian, BabytoniaD, Persian, Celtic, (odiae, and • other mysterious 
infiuences vaguely eroded out from time to time to account Cor this or that 
Chinese peculiarity, people have felt dbposed to regard Chinese histoxifeal 
knowledge as a strange hocu6*pocus much on a par with’Chinese finance 
and Chbese mUitaiy capacity. As a matter of fact, Chinese Uteracure, 
and more especially (so far as foreign events are concerned) Chinese 
stone inscriptions, are uow found as sober and tnistworthy as they have 
bUberio been inaccesuble and incompletely studied. Thaoka to the 
Bietschneiders, Hlrths, Cbavanoes, amoogst laymen, and, above all, to 
the Jesuits of Slccawei, we are now beginning to find out cbe tea) naked 
truth, and, as one of those same Jesuits wittily ’^te to me the other day, 
"On finira par connalhe la Chine k rinscant oh elle n disparalue.*' Tbe 
last word has not yet been said on Chioeso Jews, but Jews there were and 
still are, even though the degeoeraie “Children of tbe Gbeno^m K'av 
fSng Fu nay have forestalled Mr. ZangwlU’s heroes in their neglect of 
JbsAer. £• H. F. 

5. Petit Dictmnaire J^^nsais-Chincis. by P, A. DSBfcSS®, ij- Evety- 
one will lemeober John Bellows’ dniming pocket dictionasy for ifae 
French and English languages which appeared about a quarter of a eeciury 
THIRD SERIES. VOL* X. * ' DD 
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tgo—A most perfect specimen of conciseness and neatness. The present 
volome resembles ic very much in point cf compactness and clearaess, 
though the Chinese characters do not permit of quite so much economy 
of space. The book is in octavo, and therefore double the size of Bello«rs^ 
On the other hand, it is onty half as thick, and hence its bulk is about the 
same. Belloirs* dictionary could be thrust into the waistcoat or irousert 
pocket; the Franco^hinese counterpart will go easily Into (he side or tall 
pocket of an ordinary coat. At the author explains in hii preface, there 
is no lack of French and Bngllah dictionaries for the Chinese language; 
bur his work under notice Is ipedally intended for pocket and travelling 
use, when the average bulky tome would be out of place or ineccesslbla. 
In these days, when inquiry is being so often made how to learn Chinese,” 
the appearance cf such a publication Is doubly important, and It ought to 
be very useful to the numerous perioni who go out "seeking'' in one 
capacity or another. There are about ro,ooc French or key*wordi in the 
500 pages, and these key*words are further sub deflaed by the help of 
auicable brackets. The second column in each page conslits of the 
Chinese characteri corresponding to the chief meanings of the key-words, 
wfth aiteriikt and points ro keep each definition group apart from the 
other. The tbixd column la the Romaolsed form of the characters, tad la 
deddltg upen wbac standard to follow, M. Debesie has oaoe more lavuMd 
one of hfs own. But thb approaches lo near to the average of ^e Wade, 
Williams, and Ferny aundards that no great fault can be found with It 
The author ii undoubtedly wise In diecardlng such corrupt initials as At In 
favour of A and J. and so on with other Feklngeie mutllntiona of // and 
and many more analogous. The paper and printing are absolutely perfect, 
though, strange to say, the very Arat paragraph contains a tniiiprint— 
for Pispiraiicn. By the way, M. Debeiie doei very well in 
twice calling apecial attentbn to the extreme Importance of the aspirate, 
**eipeda 1 ly in Horth China." As a matter of fact, it is Juit u Important 
elsewhere, estcepl that in other places (z) there Is a faint aspirate or stress 
midway between’ibe itrcng aspirate and the unaspirated vowel, end (a) the 
d, ft and ^ (by a son of Orimm*s law) take' the place of f, A*, and 
Amid 10 much " Chinese " literature of a catchpenny and ill'digested kind. 
It is a sincere pleuore to call attention once more to the devoted labours 
of the Jesuit Fathers, which is always of the soundest deiolptloD. Not 
only the Jesuits, but Frenchmen generally, have well established their title 
to the very Ant rank In practical sinology. It la curious to note how the 
buamess'like English mart or American has excelled chiefly in such vague 
epectalidea as the clusics, Buddhism, and pooderous dictionary lines, 
whilst the Frenchman, who is usually considered by us so unbuilneit'like, 
ii easily first in such practical work as geography, cartography, history, 
meteor^ogy, trader and pocket vocabularies. E H. P. 

CuftEHvoir PRB88: OxroRS, LoNDoy, Edikboroh, Glaboov, add 

Nsw YoaK. 

& Tfu Oxf^i Sn^ish J^Utionofy.' a Jiew- SngHsh Dktionery at$ 
RriHfipkSx fOvniid fxainfy cn tfu Maitriols calUcttd by tfu Rhil^ 
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iogieal Sfn’fiy, edited by Db. Jawk A, H. Mubbay, with the assi^taece 
of many achotars and reen of science. July a, 1900. Gradify—Gmimni 
^vol. lY.), by KKHByBBA01.ty, Hon. M. A. Oxen j and Jnferahlt-^lnputking 
<?0l T.). The number of word* recorded in the first part or lectiea ia 
1,556, wheiewin Johnson it U 1435 the Dumber illustrated by quoutiOQ 
ii x,3a«, in Johnson 120; and the number of ijluaititiee quotations is 
7,741, in Johnson 433. The lerg«t portion of the words included in this 
eectlon is proxinately of French etymolo^, the ulterior origin being usually 
Latin. A curious etymology of the word |r«qy is given- It is traced to 
the old French grant, bat In old printed texts it appears es grta>i, being 
a misprint for grant, from the old French word /raifl—“ ariything used in 
cooking and the word, with one exception, in Ertgiiah MSS. appears as 
if was misprinted in F«nchi hence our wordily. In this section there 
are also a few Teutonic words, one Celtic {graUatK). Also ScaodlnaWea 
words, as grai»ly. The native English, though not numerous, are very im« 
ponint. The adjective great (in the rreatmer^t of which valuable help was 
given by Dr. K. Sweet) occupies, with its con pounds and derivatives, over 
eighteen columns. 

In the second part, or, section—to Inpuihing^^tst ace recorded 
j,7ot words, while In Johnson this number is S46 words; iUuitraied by 
equotalions 1,453, •• agsinst 306 in Johnson; and the number of illustrative 
quotations is 6,688, which in Johnson is 59s. In this part or section 
words of the old English age or of native formation are proportioDtlly 
BOse aumarous than lo the preceding past or eecdos. The o^at DOtabU 
Bad bcereetiag word Id the gxuap in ia Ab, in the history of whicA there 
4s ffiuch that Is aaw, b eoDaecdon with the Xaus of studeuu at the 
Universities, and the Idoi of Court and Cbaacery. Oq the important legal 
terms, n/armotiatt, ifMHHon, injanokn, and imtueniff, skilled oselstaoce 
was obtained. The word ink and lu compounds occupies, in ite origin, 
history, and compounds, more (hao five columns. 

A double aection of this exheuitive and most important workWi^irf to 
/no—it published to-day (October s). 


Chafmaw Airb Hall, Liuino; London, ipoe. 

7. Ciina in Decay» by Albzis KbavSSB. Third edlboau As we siU 
hstow, it requires a Consul to instruct a British merchant bow to do bia 
bniinees; in the same way, the Chioa League and cbe China Aseodatioo 
are indtspensable if Lord Salisbury is not to pulJ the Foreigo Office down 
about our eere. On this principle, therefore, we zuey congratulate our* 
solves that we have our " handy man ” to the shape of Mr. Krauese (who 
hu s^areotly never set foot in China) to give u* a jolly good bntcmg 
up" all rouftd, aod save us before we perish. Mr. Krausae wields the 
adisors and paste*bTush with amadng dexterity. Even the smallest of os, 
dowA to rny very self, are laid under conitibutioo. There is, bowevei^ a 
cheery frankness about this author which disarms serfoua bosUli^, Ko 
makes no pretence to original ia formation. He knows the puWfo likes 
^ip-trap, aad he gives it eli^tap generously. I should thorigWy 
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rtftdJQj bb b&ok if I were idling mj time awny m gaol» if only as a mere 
exercise ia testing tbe raemnry upon the number of auiements b each 
page which require cortectioD. Tbu«,on p. 7* we are lold of the Ming 
dyouty, *' wbicb endured for more than doo years ” (ii endured 26c), and 
of “Wcntsong, the elefenth of the MIog Kings " (Wa Tsung). On 
p. 84 Hieo'feng’s widow Tn An becomes an '^ex<oncubine,” and bis 
concubine ii promoted to be the ‘^EmpreH Tsi Thai." On p. 333 
'*Mn Hart continued to perform the onerous duties attached to his post 
up to his death." Mr. Krauise g\m short shrift to any luckless Powers 
who may be atandleg Id England's way : '^The actions of Germany and 
Russia ha?e been practically identical differing only u to maiut Ppironii. 
Both are despoilera without coascisnes ; but while Germany smployi the 
methods of a highwayman, Russia prefers to imitate those of an accom¬ 
plished swindler" (p. 318). Meanwhile that poor dear lamb England 
is in a parlous way. The first danger ii “that I^rd Salisbury . . . may 
leek by a braggart policy to regain the loit ground In China"; and the 
other is that the Government [? with or without Lord Salisbury] may go 
to tbe other exireme, and take no steps to secure the vast interests which 
apperttln to this country in tbe Far Bait" {p, 370). Then, at to the 
amiog of the Boxen, Mr. Krauns says: “The blausen I do oot deoy, 
Mr do 1 queetiou the posaesiloD of maebine aad Xropp guni. Theca 
follies are tbe ouccome of uareuoaiag mde" (p. 375). But there la a 
crumb of comfort; " It remains to be sceo wbeeber Haesla will be per¬ 
mitted to proOc by the present outbreak" <p. 378), and we are told there 
is on the war-path a progressive named "CImngBu Cheng, Governor of 
Hooan,"who has "benefited by a Weitern education" (p. 380). This 
formidable personage must be Ch'in Pao-chtng, formerly Governor of//v 
Kan, an hooeit ofUcial of the old sehop], degraded two years ago " for 
ever,'* and who must be totally ignorant of " Westero education/’ 
On p. 381 tbe Dowager-Bmpre*! “Tsi An "gets her lighu once raore^ 
and even “Til Hsi, the former concubine," though properly shown her 
ex-concubinical place, gets a fair share of correct spelling. Mr. Knuiase'a 
list (pp. 386, 387) of seven “what we wants" sounds very like the 
periodical advice given somewhat in the followiag style by censors to the 
bard-headed old Dowager: (1) Inner searchings of heart; {a) abednence 
from excessive table indulgence; (3) repairing of roads and bridges; 
(4) doles to all widows and orphaos; (5) reverential demeanour at 
aacrificej; (6) airiciness with the eunuchs; (7) hunting for the most 
capable men. Even the appendix aod tbe index have their surprises, for 
Mr. Krausee, like Justinian, chough be lives in spelling, is above spelliog." 
Thus “Quo ta Zahn" was the first accredited Minister to Loodoo» and 
Mr. N. K “O'Connor" was one of our own Miaislers; whilst poor old 
Dr. Legge was a " Sinsicgue." E. R P. 

J. M. DsMT ANo Co.; BioroKD Strstt, Lohdoh, 190c. 

8. Tia CrvtiiiafUn ^ India, by Romish C. Durr, c.li. A coocise 
hiawry, in a very bandy form (about 150 pp.), of the various rulart in 
India, beginning with the Vedic age <aooo to 1400 b.o.)^ tbe Epic age, the 
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rise of Buddhism, the Purajtic a^e, the lUjput ucendaocy, the Afghan 
rule, the Moghal rule, aod the Mahratu asceodancy (a.d. 1713 to 1^18). 
There arevaiious iHastntione and three maps. Mr. Dutt sums up the 
later ascendancy as follows: "Amidst the general disiittegratioQ of the 
Moghal empire, and the rise of new political powers In all parts of ladia, 
the leadiog part was taken by the Mahrattas, and the letdiog story of the 
eighteenth century in India it the story of Mahracta lupremacy.” At 
Sir William Hunter aaya, The BrIUth won India, not from the Mughalt, 
but from the Hindus. Before we appeared as conquerors, the Mughal 
empire hod broken up; our conciusire wan were neither with the Pelhl 
King nor with the revolted Governors, but with two Hindu confederacies'- 
the Mahrattas and the Sikha" Mr. Dutt’a book !t compoaed of ihcrt 
pangrapht with prominent headinga, and a minutp Index. Ir will form a 
very useful compendium in icbooU and other educational lemlnarlai. 

T. PjSHn Uvwm; London, 1899. G. P.Pvtnau’i Sons; Nsw York. 

(TkI StORV of TUS KATtOKS SSRiBS.) 

9. China, by Pacvissoji Robirt K. Douclas. The empire of China 
coven IQ vaai a period that it is iropoulbls to compress the whole subject 
within the limiu of a single volume Hence the Unit of Professor 
Douglas's work Is the annals of the empire from the time of Marco Polo 
to the present time. This is contained In a very handsome volume of 
about 500 pages, with an excellent Index, several illustrations, and a map. 
He traces very ahortly the early history; the Yuan and Ming dynastiee; 
rise of the Maochusj th« ceigoi of VuDgeh^og, Ch'ie&lung, Chi«eb’lDg{ 
the fbtelin reladoos wfeh coeotry; tbe ChloeM wan; die T'cip'iog, 
the Nienfel, aod Mohamnedia rebdUooi ; TuDgchJb's relgp, aad the first 
years of that of Kwaoghstk; the war with Japan; and recent events. 
Referring to the ancient name K’ican or Cathay, the author says : "The 
Tartars, who had constantly raided the northern provinces, appeared 
in force, and so successfully waged war on the Southern Empire that they 
secured for theraaelves the China of that day from the river Ysogme 
northward. These hardy warriors were knowo as K’ltao, the word from 
which the medieval name of Cathay is derived, and which, under the forcn 
of K'iui, is still that by which China is known to the Russian people." 
Bank notes were in existence four centuries before that mode of corroncy 
wu Introduced into Esrope, and a specimen of these early notes will be 
found exhibited in the King’s Ubrary of the British Museum, the printlog 
of which Is almost black, from the bark of the mulbeny*tree. Professor 
Doi^as has spared no effort in making the history as acenraie and com* 
plete as his space allowed him. It will form a standard work to English 
students. 

HsNRv Faowz^f; Oxford UmviasiT? Prsss Warebousi. 

xo. Barty BahyUmetn EisUty down to the end ej the fourth Dynasty of 
C/f- To which U appended an Account of the £. A Hoffman CoUecfian 
of Babylonian Tablets in the General Theological Seminary, Kew York, 

U. S.A By the Rev. Hooo Raoait, am., b.d., fs.d. 453 pp., 4 ^ 9 , 
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todudtng t 8 pp. of lodices. Tbu work (fbr tbe porusal of which wo may 
M OQoe aty the aulhor presupposes some koowledge of Sumerian grammar 
by the reader) was first written as a Doctor's Dissertation, and submitted 
as such to the Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia UftiveriUyi New York, 
^0 1898} but has been supplemented, the author says, by all the inscri^ 
tions published to April 1, tpoo. Tbe author has specially endeavoured 
to arrange tbe kings of the different dynasties so far known to ui in certain 
chronological order; to transcribe and translate where possible all texts 
not to be found in K.6. III.; to give in a note under each respective king 
all Inscriptions chat belong to that king; and to avoid deductions and 
legendary matter, In all these points the author baa laboured with 
German thoroughness and attentioa to detail, reviewing the theories of 
Hllprecbt, Thurean*Dangin, Hentey, Jensen, Do Sarsee, Hommel, 
Winckler, and others, agreeing sometimes with one, sometirtes with 
another, and sometimes with none of them. 

As the author sayj on his first page, “recent exeavationi have brought 
to light tablets which show ui that in the land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates there existed a highly civilised nation u early u $000 i.c., a 
nation which had Its own language and its own system of signs In which to 
azpreii it"; and (page 013) “ in the earliest recorded period of Babylonian 
history wa find the ^uesdon raised, Wbo ihall govern in Babybnla } Shall 
the north be tbe master, or ibaU U be the south ? The acruBle was pro¬ 
tracted." What the author shows ui Is, In fact) a prolonged struggle for 
the mutery between a number of small states each having some famous 
city, such as Shirjiurla, Ur, Agade, Larsa, or Nippur as its caplul. Of 
these sometimes one overcame its neighbours, sometimes another, each, as 
It came uppermost, isttllng its boundanei “for ever” to its own satliftc* 
tion, but each “for ever" coming to a speedy termination, till all alike 
were overwhelmed by tbe desolation which has concealed then for ages. 
The predsa order of these struggles and successes has less interest for the 
general reader than tbe proof that they give of tbe continuity and homo* 
geaeity of human nature, and of the enormous antiquity of the beginainge 
of civilisation; hut for the reader who has acquired a knowledge of 
Sumerien grammar, the details are naturally of great Importance, and 
Dr. lUdan will guide biro through theix intricate maztt in a careful and 
even interesting manner. The author, however, we are sure, doee not In 
the leut imagine that the last word has yet been spoken about any of the 
subjects he has treated of. So far, indeed, are we from reaching (he end 
of tbe matter, that we can hsxdly be said yet to have come to the begin* 
ning Stiil, the book before us Is a solid contribution to Che study 
of it 

The Hoffman Collection consists of ads old and new Babylonian tablets 
and frtgmenu relating to all sorts of subjecca, of many of which the author 
^ves copies in cuaeiform, with oansliteratioDS, translations, comments, and 
notee. The ooUectioo was chiefly derived from Tellob, Borsippa, Warka, 
and Nippur. 
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Harriioh and Sonsj 59 Pall Mall, I-okddh, 190D. 

11 . Tiu Siege 0/Mo/tJtini: a Patrhtk Peem. by B. GILBERT HighiOK, 
«.A. CBniib, 8t Oxop., P.B.s.L, Barri»t«T Ei-Uw- This patriotic poem is 
dedicated to Mrs. Badea-Powell, the mother of the hero of Mafeking. 
It was writieo a few dayi after the historical narrative appeared in the 
TSmss, aod was read the author to several distinguished scholara, 
critics, and poeta, whose favourable verdict encouraged him to give it 
CO the public} and we are certain that the public who read it will confirm 
the verdict of the jury. The poem embraces some itrihing points in the 
history of the siege, aa to those gallant men who fell, and those who 
survived* That our readers may judge of the merits of the poem, we 
shall quote a few lines on Msfekiag's relief: 

“But, in that time which comes to all who wait. 

Would rescue bring the weary soul to cheer 
And aewn Its patience with a glorious end 
That end has come, the Banners light aod free 
Of Mahon'e forces now to Plumer'a joined 
Are seen fair Boating in the morning air. 

Their steeds come dashing o’er the wide-spread Veldt, 

Their trumpets sound the charge, the Boers flee, 

Iheir cordon broken and themselves in rout. 

But ere thetr Bighr, and ere relief arrlvee, 

One more expimt the garrison achieve 
By capturing Eloff and a hundred Boers 
In their last rush to seise the little Town. 

The wuk capture the strong, but right is might— 

* Thrice M he armed who hath bis quarrel Jugb 

And the otubunt of the joy of the besieged la thci given x 

** No wonder was iq that these itrong men wept, 

No wonder was It. that the faces wee, 

Which had so often hied to smile at fear. 

Should be sufTiued with cesn—the tears ihit Bow 
As natural offspring of the o'erjoyed heart." 


WiLUAU KElNlUAtlN; Lots DON, I9CO. 

IS. TA4 Sea/M 4 /ruon the Aims of Afrikandiriomy by 

h'aiO W, Bell, r.ai The author describes himself as '^a ScotcbM by 
Wrth, a South African by adoption, and an Uitlandcr by force of circua- 
smnees." He has formed bis opinion after having been eight years in the 
Eartem province of the Cape Colony, nine years in and atoand Cape 
Town, and one year in Northern Bechuanaland, aod for two yeais 
dooudled in the Transvaal. The author has therefore had a wide eppot* 
tusiCy of observiog the progress of events both Spt the Cape, the late Ora&ge 
Free State, and the Transvaal, He hae gathered together a Urge oumber 
of docuiDenii. with a valuable appendix of apeeches, the constitutloo of 
the AfriJtaoder Bond, telegraphic messages, and articles, all proving that 
there was a wide conspiracy tc throw off all British contiol, and see up 
an Jodepeodent nadoo In South Africa. • * 

He defines Alrikandetdoia aa the Aoti-Btidab party at the Cape, as 
all that U aotagonistic to the policy and aim of sudi administamia as 
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Sir G«rg« Grey, Sir Banic Frere, tad Sir Alfred Milacr." He has no 
qntrrel wjih the Free State ts represented by Prcsfdem Brand, and be 
quotes a remarkable a]>eech by him, warning hia people against tbe 
^rlkander Bond. He said: ''According to my conception, the consiiw- 
don of the Afrikander Bond appears desirous of exalting itself above 
the established Governmenc, and of forming an imptrium in imptrifi." 
Mr. Sell sum# up tbe whole in these words: Mr. Kruger, “by his acta and 
influence and harmoniaing his policy with the aims of Afrikanderdom, has 
thrown away oppominitiea of strengthening hia position, and in the end 
has brought ruin to the Governments of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State, to aay nothing of poverty, trouble, and desolation 
to thousands of people in all pars of South Africa," We desire to direct 
special attention to the various dooiimenis in the appendix, which itnply 
conflrms the author’i opinions and statements. 

^rt in IVar, by MAjOH-GsHRaAi R. S. S. Badm-Powell, r.R.o.a. 
Thjs charmingly-get-up volume consists of various articles contributed to 
the £a£miHt&n Magevne. The editor has wisely published them in book 
form, and they will be read with keen iniereat^not only because the author 
ti now (aiaoui, but also because of the iotritwe merit of the articles. They 
embrace hunting stories, end eiperiences both in India and South Africa. 

The Ordeal of the Spear" is dramatic and pathetic. The niaeteen 
dlumdoiu ate all executed by the author himself U aborts eveirtme 
who has a spark of eport in bis eoul will r«d tbe volume with extreme 
interest and pleasure. 

in thr Mas. F, A Stml has added to her laurels by 

another oharrrnng Anglo-Indian novel. She is an enthusiast as regards 
India, )ti inhabitants, and customs, and one finds alwsys new information 
and out.of-the-wsy knowledge in her very readable booka One of the 
pnacipal features in tbe story is a young Brahman, who hu been in 
England, has lost caste, has returned to India married to hii landlady’s 
daughter, and ii, of couiwe, not received by bis family, but treated like an 
outeaiL This touches on a question—the dangers of sending Indian 
youths to Europe—the difficulties of which have as yet to be solved. 

Mrs. Steel's force ilea less In portrayal of character, or casting of tbe 
plot, than la her life-like descriptions of things as they appear, which 
render! her works exceedingly interesting. 

J. C. Hiwrjch&*sch» Buchhawdluho; Lbikio, rpoo. 

15. £upAra/ und Tigris, by E Sacha tr. This is an interesting 
oarrative of tbe author's travels during the winter iSpy-pfi, when specially 
deputed by thePrusiian Government to undertake a preparatory journey on 
behaif of the Archeological Commission for the exploration of the fegiooa 
becweeo the Tigris and the Euphrates, He recommends that ihw efforts 
should be ccnceotrated especially on Elkaar, the mighty rulna of the 
ptiace where Nebuebadriessaj resided, and Alexander the Great died. 
This tecoramendadon has already been followed up with great suecesa, by 
the German Orient Society (Deutsche Orient Gesellschaft). Tbe route 
that the author followed to the regions in question was from Aden to 
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Bafra, which took bim \ fortnight. The ancient town of Ba^ra, founded 
b7 the Khalifa Omar and one of the oldest centres oi Arab learning* Hes 
three houri inland. Dr. Sachau at drat intended to cross the Arabian 
desert at the point where the Shatt>el*HaI merges into the Euphrates, and 
where tbere are mounds of the oldest period not far asunder; but he 
encountered too many difftculcies, and had to make Baghdad the starting* 
poiot of bis expedition, TetumingviA Mosul, Oeir, Aleppo, aad Alexendretta. 
The book will prove of intense interest to archeologists, and encourage 
further exploration in the same direction. It is well illustrated, and 
accompanied with excellent maps and a list of geographical names. 

PaiNTiD AT THs Omcs OP THi "Vaishya HtTXARi"; MaaauT. 

i(. Hinduism ^ AnHint and Mcdsm, by Rai Bauadur Lala Baijmatb 
F.AI, 8.A. It Is somewhat difficult to understand the objectcf this interest* 
ing and weU-written little volume. It contains, articles on caste, 
ceremonies (Sanskaras), the life of Hindus in ancient and modern tines, 
sjceticism, the Sraddha, and suggestions for reforms. Then follow some 
chepters on heroes and hercKWorship, in which Rama and Krishna are 
treated of as if they were real historical personages, and their charscters 
are held up as a pattern for modern Hindua to ireiiate This thesis is 
illustrated by accounts of the lives of several mythical persons mentioned 
in ancient Indian literature, all of whom are written of as though they had 
really existed, and were not mere poetical crsatioiti. It is strange, for 
icscance, to read a discussion as to the life and character of Yudbisbcblra 
or Bbishrsa la the language one would use of lome nodeu celebrity. 
The book oloMs with two chapters oa ^Fbifosophy” end sdler 
Death." 

The author is evidently a would«be reformer, wbo proceeds not on the 
lines of the Brahmo Some), or any other modem reformers, but by a 
process of his own ," adspting ancient institutions to modem clrcumstences, 
retaining so couch of the old as is suited to modern tinaee, and grsduaHy 
making tbe aeceisary changes in the Tcmainder"—putting new wine icuo 
old bottles, in fact, with the inevitable reauU, as shown in the young 
Bengal, that we know only too well. J> 

HOODBR AND StOUOBTON; LONDOH, IpOO. 

17 . Ortitn oj the An^Besr Wer Bswated: the CfiHJpira^ «/ the 
Mmttmih Century Onmashed. by C H. Thomas, of Belfiist, Transvaal, 
formeriy Orange Free State Burgber. The author, neither pro*Boer not 
anti'Boer, bor ao Englishman, but a foreigner boro of Conti oeatal pareots, 
and brought up iu Europe, but resident in the Transvaal, tells his story itf 
a simple and straightforward manner. The object of his book is to lay 
bare the wicked and delusive aims of the Afrikander Bond cotnbinadOD, 
to which the Aaglo*Boer war alone is attributable." He was prevented for 
a rime leaving tbe Transvaal, buf ultimately sailed for London in order to 
publish tbe book. He says: “Though too late to Bdree ss a detemot, 
tbe contents may be effective towards showing up tbe really guilty parties 
^he instigators and seducers of the deluded Boer nation—^ad to pave 
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snd wideo cbc fiTeoiie of peace ud of conciliulon between fioer and 
SrIeoQ, who were duped and vicciiuized alike.” He holds and proves cbac 
U WM & “coterie in Hollasd who devised all the Bond mischief at a safe 
distance. The Ho) landers In South Africa were, neverihole!^, their eager 
abettors and sedulous henchmen," the object being to “ drive tfu Englitk 
i/Uv tilt sea vui ef Africa." Mr. Thomas, besides proving this point, gives 
much iotereitiag information on the hebiti and training of the people, and 
explsins their preparedness for the war, and their resolute determination 
to centioue ic to the end. The work is of great importance at the present 
tine, and will, we consider, open up an avenue of peace when (be inhabi* 
tants become ccnvloced that they have been deluded, and that under the 
British rule, peace, goodwill, rights, end liberty will be protected We most 
eernestly commend the work, 

Lvsac AND Co., London ; ahd W. ?. Vah Stocruu and Son, 

Th8 Haouh. 

18, FacU and J^neies about Javes, by Augusta db Wit. Within the 
linits of sd6 pages the authoress, in a series of charming sketchei, givea 
bar impressions of “ that enchanted garden that sen call Javiu” The 
social life among the Europeans it not unlike eba oat prevailing in India 
mode 0/ Ufs comfortable aad even luxurious, but noootoaoos lo ihe 
extrema Most fct&lnatlag reading is the chapter on “ Glwpses of Katlve 
Life.” The Malay practically Uvea out of doors. “ Hli, supple, sinewy 
frame, his dark skin, the far-away look b hit eyes, the very shape of his 
feet, with the short, strong toe^his whole appearance—suggest a back¬ 
ground of trees and brushwood, and the bare brown earth. And the 
scenery of Java, with its strange colouring, its luxuriant vegetation, iii 
abrupt changes in the uidit of apparent monotony, lacks the Qnsl, com- 
pletiog touch ia the absence of dusky Agures moving through it Land¬ 
scape and people are each other's nttural comptemoDt and explanation. 
Hence the picturest^ue and poetic charm of the Javanese out-ofnloors,” 
Kotwichscanding the hard facts of the enervating climate, alteraadag 
droughts and inundations, fever*breathing monsoonj, Java, as the writer 
sayi, is a land Of dreams and faocles, of legends and romance. 

The book is interspersed wltb numerous illustrations, and is weU^ though 
occasionally misprinted. 

Madras; 1899. 

19 . Tk 4 VedaHia-Sulrtts vUeh the Sri Bhdshya ^ F&mdnuja Aehdeya, 
translated into English by M. Ranoacharva, m.a., and M. B. VaradarUm 
Ajvancar, B.A., H.L Vol. X . Two learned gentlemen of Madrss here 
present us with a translation into excellent English of lUm&auji's great 
commentary on the Vedanta, It would be iRS[)ossiblc to review adequatoly 
within moderate compass a work of such deeply abstruse philosophJcsJ 
character. The mere " analytical outline of its contents ” occupies seventy- 
jive pages. But though highly cecbaical in its nature, this iniroducdoa, aa 
it may be regarded, is very lucid and well arranged, and to students of the 
religious and philosophical systems of the Hindus will prove very useful. 
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The school of Vodandc thought which ultimately led to the fdlei devclep- 
menis of Buddhism is here copiously, uot to say minutely, expounded and 
eluddflted. The notes are also helpful, and apposite. The worh ia to be 
completed in three Toluenes. It is adcDuably got up, and is altogether 
creditable to its producers. Whether the enterprise is likely to be re- 
rouaeratiTe is another question. Worlcs of this kind do not appeal to a 
rery large audience either in India or in Europe, and the Sacred Boob of 
the East Series has already occupied a very large place in this department 
of science. The world's appreciatbn of India’s philosophic integrity and 
religious earnestness*' is not likely, we fear, to be masifested by any con* 
siderable demand for works on so large a seals or of such a techoicai 
nature. _ J«B« 

K. P. Nath, Thi Mohouloukji Mimjoh Prsm ; Calcutta. 

so. JCtshuk: th R«ifin<iltr c/ Arv Hinduitm anJ Pur^ Chriitiamty, by 
PAMBIT Goua GoiiMB Rov Ufabhyaya. This work is the result of a 
paper read at the Albert Hall, Calcutta It is importutt, u bringing out 
Id a very striking and forcible manner the analogies 1^ the doctrines and 
principles of pure Kinduiim and those of pure Chnstiaoity. We can ooly 
quote one pesssge. Keshub'a view of the Hindu belief of the ** Spirit God " 
and the “ Holy Spiritof the Chmtisn is thus deicribed; "In ‘Yogs,' 
or Communion with God. We see it written In the earliest or Vedic 
period. Communion with God in Nature, this is objective yoga lo 
the Yedsoiic period, comraunion with God in the soul, this is subjective 
yoga. la the Puranic period, coEunuoioa with God in history, or with 
ebe God of Provideoce; tbit is Bbakti, or Bhakcl yogs. In Hindu 
theology there b e Trinity aoiaaihlng similar to Cbrbrlanlty, the only 
diffkroDce betog in tbs order of development. In CbrlsLiamty we havs 
the Father, the Sou, and the Roly Spirit; la Hlnduiico we have cha 
Father, the Holy Spirit, and then the Soa.” We cotsmend this paper to 
all religious meo, both Hindu and Christian. 

Oliphawt, AKD»R 80 r», AMD FuiaiBB j EDmauadK and Unbom. 

at. riV/cg* Zi/t in China: a Study in SfieiaUfy, by AaTHua H. Skctu, 
D.D., author of " Chinese Characterisiica" The author, from an exieosive 
experience of Chinese life, haa written an exhaustive treatiae on Cbioese 
vDlagea, as the units of the Celestial Empire. He haa fotoed a profound 
respect" for the nurnerous admirable qualiuea "of the people, aod ente^ 
tains for ouoy of them a high personal respect There are, however, he 
thinks, maBy disabilities which roust be removed. Commerce, diplomacy, 
extensioii of poiidcal relations, and the growing cootacc with Occidental 
cvvilisation have, all combined, proved totally inadequate to accompUih 
aoy such refonnaCion as Cbioa needs, and the object of ibis work is to aid 
to a fuller coraptabeosion by the people. The book is divided into two 
large sectiou, the first nesting of the village, Its insiitutioDS, usage, and 
public charseten, and tbe second 00 village family UCe. There ate abo 
Doneroua pleasing rUastracioos. 

Dr, Smith says that “ amid oenaiD fundameotal unldet the Ufo of tbe 
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Chinese u full of bewildering and inexplicable variely. No raatier how 
long one may have lived la China, there ii alwaye just as much as ever 
that he never before heard of, but which everyone is supposed to have 
known by Intuition. The oldest resident is a studeat, like the rest.” And 
he is of opinion that “the social organisation is admirable and beautiful, 
but the principles that underlie it are utterly inert When Christianity 
shows the Chinese for the first time what these traditional principles really 
mein, the theories will begin to take shape as possibilities, even as the 
bones of Esekisl's vision took oo flesh. Then it wiL more clearly appear 
how great an advantage the Chinese race has enjoyed In iti lofty moral 
code. , . . When once the Chinese have grasped the practical truth of 
the Fatherhood of God aod the brotherhood of min, the starlight of the 
ptst will have been merged into the sunlight of the future” The work is 
full of interesting information in every department of social life, aod the 
perusal of it will prove most valuable to all who take so enlighteoed and 
patriotic Interest in the welfare of this great empire. 


OatSMTAL Paus; SBAKORA!, 

ss. li Mgtti YMg-tmt, by Rrv. 8. CRmwaa, sj. lo ©ur last issue 
ws gave a short aodee of this extremely valuable work, with the pretent 
fttsdoule of which It drculated the follewing notice i 

“L’Atlas total, compoid de 64 cartes, plus une carte d’aMemblage, se 
trouve comply tf par Tenvoi du present fascicule. 

seconds paitie du textc eetuellBment sous praise sera expddido 
dans quelques mois." 

Aea matrer of fact, the twenty-six sheets now before us complete the 
sarveyftom Chungking, where we iu the April number left it, to ?'ing-shan 
Pa, the highest point aceaiaed by filakiston, and the limit of navigability 
for steamers, close to the spot where the river H«ng carries the Yfln Naa 
trade from the celebrated mart of Lao-wa T’an almost up to the Great 
River; the position is well marked on Dr. Bretschneider’s map. It is im¬ 
possible to speak wo highly of the present extraordinirlly painstaking aod 
self^aeriflcing work, which is of the greatest possible utility to prospector!, 
aavigators, nerchanti, and missionariei alike. In fact, it is one of the 
great works of the century, and the Jesuits ought to be gratified W think 
^ their order has been able to render to humanity, through Phre 
Chevalier, a service against which no jealous religious or political cavil 
can posaibly be raised. 

With these twenty-six main sheets on a scale of (each covering 
a printed area of four square feet), there is issued an extra sheet, or key, 
Tjvlm* ihowing in a comparative way that the whole comae 
c^tbe Uire from Roaane to St. Nasaire is barely two-ihirds of the length 
of the Upper Yangose fwm Ichaag to P'ing^han. Moreover this extra 
sheet divides off the sectloo into sixty-four poidons, so that tnyeha deaiiou# 
of consulting the coofiguraeion of any particular ra^d or hank eao at once 
turn up the right sheet and examine his bearings without a mioute^s lots 
of rime. The Pritchard-Morgan syndicate should at once order a dosaa 
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copies for the immediate use of its miniag experts and prospectors; it wiU 
be a most profitable isTestment 

Finally, there are two extra sheets containing (in French and English) a 
preface, a list of signs tod abbreviations, anda table of tbe sixty-four stations 
with latitudes, longitudes, and methods of determination all clearly stated. 
The author took over fieo readings of sun or star altitudes, without counting 
450 mendian transits of stars, and without counting observations talceo 
between Shanghai and Ichang. All this will be explained in greater detail 
in the final ritumi or appendix, which, as the above French notice cells 
vs, will be ready in the summer, and which will also correct every minor 
inaccuracy. E. H. ?. 

Km AH Paul, Tubkch, TaOuuiR amd Co., Ltd.; Lordon. 

33, l4//erj to L»d CurtfiH on Rominu and Land Aitissmints in 
India, by Fo«bsh C. Dinr, at*., Lecwrer on Indian History at Uni¬ 
versity College, London, etc. Professor Dutt in this work has endeavoured, 
briefly and clearly, to explain the fiscal history of the five great provinces 
of India and the condition of the cultivators of the eal in chose provinces. 
He points out to the English reader the neceieity of keeping in view the 
fact (hat (ha land lystent is different in the various provinces. The 
appendix occupies about two thirds of the volume (about 330 psges), 
containing very valuable documents, to which references are made, in- 
eluding letters of high offlciaii in India, minuus, reports ort commiaiioni, 
and speeches, all bearing on the important <)ueftiOD which tbe author 
dearly and limply dbcuasei. Kls statements and opioioni mark high 
eooeldanitiOD, feoai tbe dreumstaooe ebat they are tbe fesuU of a Ufelong 
ttudy of (he actual cendftion of ^ Indian etdiivacoR In their vlOages, and 
ha seek! Vo detenbe the real and deepseatad ctuses of their chronic 
poverty and indebtedoaai. He also endeavours to represent the views 
and opinions of the roost thoughtfui of his countrymen. Out space is so 
limited that wc can only further refer to the letter of Mr. Pcnniogion on 
tbe eubjsct elsewhere in out pages, Ad te' Professor putt's commuoicaiioa 
with which he hsa fevoured us. 


SWAK SONHttlSCKim AltD CO.; LOKSOH. 

34 Jvrt Sf. Gtar^, Madras, by MM. FaAitK PsHKV, i 9 »e. Altbou^ 
the resuU of considerable reading and research, this work, owing to its 
pleasant, easy style, is lo no way dull or,heavy. .The story of Madras, as 
rold by Mrs. Penny, is very Weresting, and at tinjes even amasing. The 
many mastraiions from tbe aurhoi's drawings are a valuable addidoa to 
the ieiterpceas, But from the historian's or aaiiquarUn's pcuot of view, 
the permanent value of Ihe book lies in the lists of ruimes compiled from 
the monumeoii in the old cemetery, from those m $t Mary’s cemetery 
(down to the end of ifiio), »nd the Osi of persons buried in St Maiy^s 
Church, believe that ibese lists ate quite new ; if so, they ought to 
prove cf value hereafter. Mtoy of the crests and coats of arms have been 
reproduced by Mrs. Pei^oy, while Mr. J. Kelaall, m.c.8. (rettred) has 
enticbed the work wjih several valuable and erudite not«. On p, lae wc 
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find a curious side-light thrown on th« old legend of Job Charnoek, the 
rescued Sati he made bis wife, and the yearly tacrilice of a cock on her 
tomb. While on a vwt to Madras in he caused three children-^U 
little girls^to be baptized. And as no mother is named, we may infer 
that she WM probably an Indian. Thus Chainock wasj 
''Although ahearbea Is the oarail part, 

A ud, good Cbriuian at the beett 

at aoyrate, to the extent of having his children baptized—e fact which 
seems to give Mrs. Fenny, as a good chaplain's wife, considerable settirae- 

tioft. W, j, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The FrobUm in ChinOy and Brltltk PoUey, by A R COLQVHOVy, author 
of •‘Overland to Chine," etc. {?, S, King and Son, Great Smith Street, 
Wescminiter, ipoo> This work, though short—eorering only fifty pigea 
—daiervca the study of our merchants and sutesmen interested in the 
efiain of China. There is i distinct and walUexeceted map, showing the 
Ecnplie of China, the adjacent countries—specially India—tba railwayt 
Dade and proposed to be made, ud a diagram of ous trade widi China 
oomparad with that of other couDViei. The author advocateee leigoe to be 
ftnoied tot the ed a ca ft eB of the people of Ernglgad the v!eir of Infbrm- 
Ing them of the vast imetesa at auhe. He *Ko quettioaa of pirey 
poiidct, or of private fntereat, must iofiuerice us, for cur one great object 
is limply to awaken the country to a full understanding of our vhal interests 
in China, intereitt which are far wider than even the commercial question, 
great though that be," We most cordially invfie earnest atieaiipn to tbit 
very oserul lummory.cf what ought to bo our policy fe Chldh^^with the 
view of Dot only promoting thevrel&re of China, but of protdctiog and 
advandDf our interests sbere. ' 

ZiftU fiuiabat: StarUs V ICapir, Beer; and mtal by J. Mac 
("T he Ovc^Seas library*') (T; Futher Unwin, London). This small 
volume conuins roHteking qtories Of tome of the bad phases of Kafir, 
Boer, and white man’s life In SoutR Africa. ' * * 

L’arube ParMto in Egitta, 6y. Caspo Atroiiso Naluno, Professor of 
cbe Royal OriehiaJ Institute ^aplefifUlrico HoepH, Milai). This is a 
handy pocket volume of nearly 400 pftgfii, consisting-of an Aralrlo gramrohr 
and dialogues, with a usefol list of about ^©00 words of the language as 
spoken in Egypt There is ho Arabic text. The author has adopted the 
conventional signs used by Arabists in giving the pronunciation In Italian. 
Needless to say this work will prove of much he^ to visitors, as well as 
residents in Egypt. > ^ 

Baesn's Mw Larg^Prini Afafi ef China (Gi W. Bacon and Co., 
ray, Strang London). .A very useful and we) l-tttcuted map, which con¬ 
tains also largMcale insert maps of Pekjnfc Taku forts to Pekld* Gulf of 
Pechili, Shanghai, Hong-iCoBg, and Qmrdn, aisc a ke^map f^inng the 
routes to Chioa. Il b produced in two forms, the one in cloth cue and 
the other mounted on doth. It also shows the relative pcacioa of Russia, 
Japan, Korea, Siam, Burma, and India co the Chinese empire. 
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TJu ChiMSi Qtuiiiwf Barthelomeuls SptcuU May oj China and tfu 
£as/, 1900 (John Barlholomftw and Co., Ibe Geographical Inshtma, Edin¬ 
burgh). This i« a botutiful map, specially prepared in connection with the 
eventa ift the Far B«t. The Treaty port* ate indicated by red Unte, 
There ia atio a useful map of Peking, showing ibe railways Lbat have been 
opened and those proposed 

Sianf^fs hfap p/fifenM, Algeria, Tunis, and farts af TrifaU, Senegal, 
and the MiUlary Territana <sf the WesUrn Sudan (Edward Stanford, 
Cockspur Street, London). This map, in View of future events in Morocco, 
is most opportune, and well and beautifully executed. Tbe Eastern 
boundary of Morocco, as defined by the treaty of March iS, 184$, la 
shown in orange colour; the South-Western boundary of Morocco, in 
con form fey with the agreenet^t between the Visier and Her Majesty'a 
Mioirter at Tangier of March y, 1B95, is shown lo tbe same colour; sod 
British territory in red, French violet, Portugneae brown. Spanish purple, 
and Turkish green. 

f/ew Sdu/h Wales: Statitlies, JUistory, andResouras. This compilauoa 
has been ordered by authority of the Government of Ne« South Wales, 
and is circulated by tbe Agent-General in London from hii chambers in 
Victoria Street, Westminster. It is full of information, gathered together 
in tbe shortest possible space, by the well-known editor of Tie Year-Seek 
of Australia, and is accompanied with an excellent map and gasetteer. A 
most useful and handy work. 

^nterU R^r in India, by D. B- Seutota,. SurgeoQ-MiJor I.M.A. 
cepriaMd from tba Indi^ UdadM Gatm, rol ruv. (2f«, 4* April, Jpoo)- 
A wy valuable paper upon tbe of enteric. It soppUet tbe 
'^tfeftce.of both sides as to the fteoryof ipedMts^, By Dt. spencer's 
arduous and perievyring research asfto the dlskase, he has done roucb (0 
call attention to thvetiolbgy of the disease, and has given a great impetus 
to further investigations, 

letters reseii<ed hy tke^ East Cantfany its Sirtanis in the 

East, transcribed Croia the OriginabCoTreapondencssrSeriei ” of the Indie 
OlEee Records, vdl. is., i6id. Edited by William Forrsa, E A (SampsoD 
Low, Mfnton and Co., London). A^r(luable and inie^siiipg volume, 
explainiirg and ^cldaliog many lakit ript found io a general blitor7, 
|Ad from which history is mide. Ct U well' printed, with a copious Index, 
^k^ectiog ouch erddic to tbe editor. ‘ • 

Ba^dioek U British East Afrka and*lT^ndhe^y JCSIV B. PtrawtS, late 
Dif flh pr of Techpical Instruction InUganw^SmoSonoec^ein arxd Co-, 
Limited/«IJdon, 'i 90 o> This handbook,'bontafetpg rery pleasing illtia- 
teatione of•pe^lw. enanoers, and places, gives a very concise and useAil 
outline o( the ooumriss in EriiUlriEast Africa an^ the protec^onte of 
Uganda, their vari^ cJiifti^;fieo^ee, and condition^ fhkh will be of 
coDside^e serriep to ptos^ctivV< travcllera, eetri^ add missionaries. 
Tb«o are skelftfcou ftaps, and hints as to «howte h?e and rmvel,” 
lists of aeceiry otAfits and their cost, a collection of English phrasw^ 
translatioas intq the language of the people, and a mionte index—m short, 
a i:ade metupt for lhes« ieg(ODS. 
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Th« Ccnstiiuthn and Laws sf Afghaniitan, by Mir Mowhi Sultak 
Mohammed Khan, F.R.G-S., Bani»ler-Rt-Law, Advanced Student of 
Chiiert College, Cambrii^e (John Murray, London, 1900). Thia wotJc 
b 4 co^^ecdon of the Uw*. both private and constitutional, of AfghanisUn, 
Fith the view of affording an opportunity of comparing the modern laws of 
European countries with the immature laws of Afghanistan. The present 
Amir is the first who has endeavoured to bring order out of chaos, and to 
put the law of his country Into a uniform mould, with the view of enforc¬ 
ing the same throughout the country. The present work Is the first 
attempt to place theta laws and constitution in the English language, and 
this is done in a clear and distinct manner. 

Koang^in et r#s*Af, Smpertur it Chine tt Im^ratrUfDtmairiire. 
XHcnts /mpfrieux. Par Jerome Torar, s.j. (“Scrie d’Orienl-— 
No. 4) (Orienal Press, Shanghai), This is a French translation of 
Imperial decrees from June xo, xS^a, lo February S4i *899, and Its 
value consists In its being a trustworthy history, or chronicle, of the eeup 
i’itaf period which has now culminated In a great war. The pamphlet Is 
enriched by a preface and explanatory notes by J. Em. Lemihre, editor of 
the ShsDghsi £eh^ de Chine Father Tobtr has shown great foreiighi in 
preparing this volume, which, like all Jesuit work, la 0/ a very Ihoreugh- 
goiftf Mod. 

I/ataJ and ihe : (he BMh ^ s CW?v» ^7 0. M. Dew 

and Co., Bedford 5 lrae^ London, xpeo). This Is a short history of Natal, 
derived partly by two years' residence In Natal and the Transvaal, and 
partly from the well-known histories ofThcal and Bird, and other sources. 
U does not enter upon the question of the present war, but narrates briefly 
the history of Natal from its discovery down to thu time when the war 
began. The author's descriptions of the scenes which he himself witnessed 
are well told. Hla short history will be read with interest. 

Sri/ish £na<tmnii in Fom in Native States in India (published at the 
office of the Superintendent of Govorameni Printing, Calcutta, 1900). 
TheM valuable publications have been carefully revised. The volumes 
before us, relating to Central India, Southern India' (Hyderabad), and 
Rajpuiana, have been compiled by J. M. Macphirsok, Secretary to the 
Legislative Department of the Governraeai of India, and revised and con¬ 
tinued by A. Wii.i.tAM8, u-M., I.C.E. The volume rclitiag » Ccotral 
India has been brought up to August i, 1S99 > relating W Rajputana 
to August 1$, 1899; and that relsling to Southern India to October 15, 

X899. ' 

China .- CarrtspanieM Respecting Aelnsurreetionary Mwementsn Chsna, 
No. 3, 1900. This loportaot correepondence has been published by 
Parliament It begins with a telegaphic message from Sir Claude 
Macdonald, dated January 4 last, In jeferenea to the murder of Mr. 
Brooks h Shantung Province, and ends with a telegraphic translsilon, 
on July 13, of the Imperial Edict of June a9 respeotitig the slluatioo, 
and orden ^ven for the protection of Legariona 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

IHOU: Gem»al. _Cbolera kIU p«»ailB io Ahiaadlbid, Kirtchi, K»sh* 

cair, Ptnjib, aod man; of the cantonmaott. 

The plague leeme to ba iocwailng; over r,ooo dcalhi occurred in the 
’fint week of September. The place# moat affected are Calcutta, Bombay, 
aad the Central Provincea 

Rainhaa been general ell ever the country, and the proepecta of the 
crops have greatly improved, whilst the famine areai have been benefited 
generally. 

On July 17 rhe total oumbeta receiving famine wUef ware 6,148,000. 
A iteady decrease coadouaa, and on September 17 the followipg wtali 
were regiicered: Bombay, 1,13 a,000; Panjlb, 3*1^} Ceocral Ptwncea» 

X 756 000; Berar, 185,0005 Ajmlr Merwara, 54»oob; Rajpulana Statte. 
xix.ooo; Central India Suiei. 60,000 5 Bombay NaUve Smtea, ras^^ooo; 
Baroda, 53,0005 Ncrth*We« Provincei, 1,0005 Paojtb Native 8»i«a 
JO,000; Central Provincei Feudatory States, 34.®®®' Haidarlbad, 
j75,ooo; Madras, 4,0005 Bengal, 13,0005 total, 3,884,000- 

The officer* and men of the Imperial Service Corps have rendered 
valuable aervicea In connection with the famine and carrying out relief 
raeaiurei, notably those of Bikaolr, Jeipflr, Al»lr, Jhiod, and Nabha. 

The wheat crop this year bai been eicirwted at 4.890,594 tone, ag^it 
d,559,603 tois lair year. 

THe opium revenue, which made a good show U the lait Bo^t, 
promiies equally well tor the next 

INOIA : Frohtier.— It la reported that a meeting of Afkidl chlefe htt 
been held to decide their action in regard to railway* through their 
country, and it was decided that the railway must he allowed to be con¬ 
structed to Jamrud. 

A raid has been made by a band of AfridU on the Jamnid road, and 
some loole earned off 

Two local corpi have been organised to ultimately replace British troop* 
in Wa«r»t^. Each coosiaa of 800 men, and i* known as ibe Nortbern 
* and SoutheS. Waairistan Militia. The former will be commanded by 
C^tain Ferguson Davie, of tbe Tochi Levies, aad the letter by Major 
Kaitoan, 3rd Slkht. 

UMUDt-Colonel Muhammad Ailftm Khin, c.i.s., late Cotaoafldent 
of the Khalbar Rifles, has been granted a ipedal pensloo of Bj. 4 » ^ 
raooih, in addition to bis ordinary pension, by the SecreUiy of Start la 
«6:^tlon of Ml exceptionally meritorious lervicrt on tbe North-Wert 
•froarien 

India: Nattvi flratss.—The Gortmment haviog recognised tbe 
suocessioa of Rao Raja Saweni Singh, the second son of HS. the 
hlaharaja of Orc^ and adopted son of the la« Maharaja Bhn Parttb 
Singh, of die Bijawm State, the bstalladen cearemoof waa earned out at 
B^awat on June 98 by Capum Prifobaid, the Politicai Agest 
* EB a 
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As appUcatioQ from the Maharaii of PailtlA for the services of a 
fioaoeiel adviser as a temporary raeasure U under the consideration of the 
Goveroioent His Highness has commenced carrying out such reforms as 
seecoed to him accessary for hU State. 

The Gorernnent has been compelled to remove the Maharaja of 
Bhaiatpur from power. He will, however, contioue to reside in the State 
under surveillance, receiving a suitable allowance. His infant son will 
succeed as Maharaja. The Diwen, as heretofore, will adminiacer the 
State. 

The young Prince of Bhurtpur baa been inatalUd on the gadL 
An agreement has been made between the Geekvar of Baroda and the 
Brieiah Government, under which the native currency of the Baroda State 
will be gradually changed into British India currency. 

His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior haa fitted up i hospital 
^Ip for the use of the Indian troops In China. Colonel A. M.Crolbt, lu.b., 
ia in charge. 

Hia Highness the Maharsja of Jaipur, who has endowed the Indisn 
People's Pacnine Trust with 15 lacs, has decided to increase hti generous 
gift thus; The present price of Goverameot paper being between Ra. ps 
and Bi. 95, His Kighneis haa directed the purchase of proDissory aotei 
of the Ace value of rd lacs. TUa will fom the aDdownent of tiie fund. 

The marriage of His Highoeu the MahaTsja of Mysore took place in 
June last. 

Mr. Thumbo Chetty, senior counsellor to the Mshsrani Kcgcnt, hss 
been appointed to oct as Diwan of Mysore during the abaencu on sick 
leave of Sir Sethadrl Iyer. 

The Maharsjft of Kapurthala haa offered to the PanjAb Government the 
use of bis troops for service in China. 

The Jodhpur lAaceri, commanded by Major Turner, with Sb Fartab 
Siagb and stifi^ embarked sc Cilcutts for China on August sg. 

The Msharaja of Bikanir has been granted the honorary rank of Major 
in (be British Army. He will be attached to a Bengal Cavalry regiment. 

The Raja of Nab ha bas given Ri. io,»oo to the Transvaal War Fund la 
honour of Lord Roberts' occupadoo of Pretoria. 

Ceylon.— The total export of tea from January i to June i s this year 
was, to the United Kingdom, 50,363,4 7 g lb., against 48,67 i,ars lb. 
during the same period last year; to all other countries, 14,083,747 lb., 
against 10,373,436 lb. during the same period in 1899. 

The revemie for the first six months of the current year amounted to 
Rs. 13,119,96rso> as against Ri. 13,015,611*44 ^ corresponding 
period of last year. 

The mortality Cnm Tinderpest, notably In the Kalutara, Negotobo, 
Ruanvella, aod Deblowita districts, is very great. It ie hoped thax moos* 
latioo will result in the stamping out of this terrible cattle scoorge. 

BALUCBierAN.—The trade by the Nushki route to Fereiain April, 1I9&. 
was valued at Rs. 3t,eoo only. In J&99 it wu Ra. 38,000, and is April 
last was estimated at Slj. ai8,ooo. 

Fersu.—H.I.M. the Shah has much benefited by bis stay at CoDtt«x6' 
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vil]«. A(^r visiting P&ris &nd the Ezbibition, he made t protracted stay io 
Belgium. His Majesty has put off bis visit (0 Eagiand to aootber oocuion 
on account of the Court being io roouraiDg for the late Duke of Saxe* 
Coburg and Gotha He is ooff returning to Teheran through Austria, 
Turkey, aod tbe Caucasus. 

Arthur Henry Kardinge, K.C.M.G., has been appobted Minister at 
Teheran in succession to Sir Henry Mortimer Darand, who becomes 
H.M.’s representative at Madrid. 

AroHaNisTAM.—Tbe sKcrt^ghted policy of the Amir in imposing heavy 
fiscal burdens upon the trade between India and Afghaniitao vik PakJca 
and the Khaibtr country is having bad resulu. For example, the tax on 
sheep is so high that the numbers exported in i8pp*tpoo fell from 16,137 
to 6,13s. The Amir hu recently struck off about s lacs of new gold coin, 

Cholera broke out very severely in June at Kabul, but it has now 
almost disappeared. 

TuftUV m Asia.—T he British Vice-Consul at Van, Captain Maun sell, 
was recently attacked by Kurda whilst traveUiog io his district His 
dragoman was wounded and his baggage stolen. Turkish troops pro> 
ceeded to capture the Kurds. After a prolonged fight the bsggage and 
animals were recovered. 

Kussia m Asia.—O n account of the disturbances In China, the Ruiaian 
Government formed e new army corps, numbering about 40,000 men, in 
Siberia, and alio mobilized her troops In the territories of the Amur, Che 
Ussuri, and the maritime province of the RuitUn Pacific coast. Id 
ooaie^ueoce of the traiupon of troops over the Siheran raiiwayf migTehon 
from ^iiU has boeo eeopped 

Some thirty nUee d be TraoecaspiAo railway bu been washed away 
by heavy rains, temporarily cutting off comoounicatlOD betweeu the Caspiin 
and Turkestan. 

Straits SsTTLaKiMis akd Mauva.— The Government has received 
tenders for opium and spirit faxais io Singapore, Feoang, and Malacca for 
three years, commencing next January, amounting » $4,6sa,eee per 
annum, an increase of $1,500,000 on preseoC farms. 

P&iLiTPiNas.—Colooel Graiu has surreodered with bis command, 
numbering iSe ofScen and men, at Tayug. 

Siam.—Q ueen Victoria, as Empress of India, has beea asabled by 
Oriental antiquaries to make a fiieodly gift of the first tuporEance to tb6 
King of Siam, vis., the ashes of Gautama Buddbs, found in the sub- 
HimiUayaD district of Bbasii. These ashes were in three urns, and the 
King hag sent one of them to the large body of hU co^ligioaists b 
CeyloD. 

China.—T he situation when we went to press with our last issue was 
that the Legations in Fekbg were invested by the Boxers, and that an 
attempt of Admiral Seymour to advance with a mixed relief force had ^led 
owing to the destruction of the railway and the reaisunce of the eAcn^ 
He was entirely cut off from his base, and at the same dme the fointgQ 
secclemeat at Tleo*tsiD was bombarded, and was only relieved aihet severe 
fighting by a combined European and Americao force iVom Taku. 
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Adourtl Seyaiovr ud hU p&rty, baving been surrounded ebout ten nules 
diiunt froCD Tien*t6iD, were relieved eleo end enabled to return. 

The reported meeaacre of the Legacioasi due to Chinese reportSi has 
bf4>pUy proved to be uofovnded, but tbe Geman Minister, Baron too 
Sender, was murdered by Imperial troops whilst oo bis way to the Tsung. 
M'Yan^o. Then followed the siege and bombardment of the Legations by 
Che Bokers from June 95 to July td. Oo August 3 a cipher message was 
received staiiog that since July x6 an intermittent rift^fire had been kept 
up on the Legatiotu. The allied forces, coosisclng of several columns, 
eventuaUy started from Tieo*t«n for tbe capital. Yang'tuo was occupied 
by then on August 6 , Ho*skvu on ptb, Ma^oo on roth, ChaDg*kia*wijn 
oa xrch, Tuog*cbtn on leth, and Peking was entered on August 15, 
After a iCubborn resistance on the part of the Chinese, the Legations were 
relieved. lighting afterwards took place io the streets, but by the ryth 
the whole city was Jn complete posseision of the Aliiea Tbe British 
casualties whilst defending tbe Legation, in which most of the other 
Legations had taken refuge, were dve killed and twentymos wounded. 
Among tbe killed were Captain Strouts, ic.ai.t..i.; Mr. D. OUphant, 
Consular Assistant; Mr. H. Warren, student interpreter; and tbe Rev. 
Huberley Jamea 

The siege lasted two montbs. The rocal caaualdae amongvi cbe defeadars 
were d? lulled and cao wounded. c' * 

The Imperial Family and the Covtflad bom the city on AugsvC xg to 
the provineeofShen<si. 

Prince ChJng has intimated to the Powers that he Is fully authorised, 
together with Li Hung Chang, to negotiate for peace, and has expressed a 
desire to open negotiations at once. The foreign Ministers in Peking held 
I meeting, and decided that they hed no power to treat with him. 

Sir R. Hart has indicated to the Generals that they must be prepared for 
future boilUicies, and that further trouble may be looked for by November. 

Tbe Emperor is seid to be aexlous to return to Peking and make proper 
repaneloiL The £mpresi.Dcwager is itid to be willing to return if proce^ 
tloo is giveo. 

Oo the other bead, tbe Chinese forces in Manchuria attacked tbe 
Eusaiao ganlsons on tbe Uae of railway, and bombarded Blagovestcheoah^ 
Pigheiog became general at various places along the Amur. Eussian 
bouses and churches at Urga in Mongolia were burnt. On July s8 the 
Ruasiaas captured the importaot town of 8an«sing, at the jusetion of the 
rivers Susgari and Mudan ZUa, and on August 3 tbe town of Aigun, 
opposite Blagoveatcheiuk. Oo August is they also captured Hai>cbertg^ 
sod ^e tight bank of the Amur is fiow emirely io their hands. The 
raUway^ine for s,oco versts along the frontier Is guarded by Coteacka of 

tbe reserve 

The dispositioa of tbe Mongol oonuids towards tbe Rusmaos la peaceful 
and friendly. 

The Tartar General, Bhang^bsra, is ooUeoiDg a large body of troops m 
Maochoria io order Co make a last edbrt againac tbe 

Tbe number of tbe allied forces io Peking in tbe middle of September 
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nos 63,000, of which a8,0oo were Rutsum» 19,000 Japanese, and 5,000 
British. 

Ai there U do GoTonineDt 10 Peking the Russian Goreianient hae 
decided to withdraw its foroea to 'nen'tslo. 

Operations are being carried out against the Boxtn in the vicinity of 
the capital, and a joint expedition of British, Germans, and French hae 
been planned for the purpose of patrolling the country. 

The Pei'Ung and Luiai Foru have bceo captured by the Allies. 

News is to hand that on July 9 all the miaaionaries {men. women, and 
children) lo the Shaoei province were reasucred, the Gevemor, Yu Hsien, 
on the pretence of guaranceeiog them a safe conduct to the coast, invited 
iben to his Yamdn at Tai'yuen'fu, where they were hacked to pieces. 

Aa Imperial edict has produmed Si*ngan*ru to be the sew capital. 

Generals Chiag end Chaog with 15,000 men are in Shan*tang. 

Sir Z Swatow succeeds Sir Claudp Macdonald as Minister lu Peking, 
the latter taking up the fotiser’a appoiotroenC at Toluo. 

KoRtA.—The Seoul*Chemulpho nilway haa been completed. 

jArAH.^On July 17 the volcano Mounr Adiuma, near Bandal Saa, the 
eruption of which in i 98 d caused great loss of broke out Into tnolenc 
eruption. Two hundred persona are r^orted to have been killed or in* 
jured. 

A new poliiical sssodation has been formed by Marquis Ito with the 
object of contributing (o the successful working cf the constitutional 
lystea. Over 150 Members of ParUament bare already joioed it 

BovK.—A dacna publiehed July »s aatb^ad ebt furtbar iine of 
PrivLeged C^bc to cbe anotsot of 700,000, beoriog iiuaroerar per 
cent. The proceeds of the loeo are « be paid over to the Calsse of the 
Egyptian Public Debt and employed in railway eatensioa. 

CassColoky. —Under the Treason Bill, which is alec known as the 
Indemnity and Special Tribunals Bill, the penalty for rebellicn is five years’ 
disfranchisement. It provides an lodecnnity for all acta done by the 
Governor and the military authorities in the interest* of public aafscy. 

Sir Alfred Milner, in bia speech at the opening’ of tbe Cape Parliaoteoc 
on July so, said that he anticipated an early termination of the war, and 
subsequently a united and prosperous South Africa. Sir J. G. dprigg 
Micipated a greet development when the country was united uader the 
BHtiah flag. Ko fresh taxation would be neoeesary during the curreuf 
year. 

The estimated expeuditure for tbls year was 4^7,as5,o96, and the 
revenue ;^««5e,ooo. The Government proposed to nlse Joans for, 
harbour worfoy nilway rolliog stock. Irrigation, etc., to tbe amouor of 
;^a, 58 s,oco, 

SovTH Aystca.—lo the middle of July Mr. Wolmarana was arrested at 
Pretoria. A quaothy of arms and bar gold of the value of ;^i8^ooo was 
found concealed m his house. In s;»te of hla baring taken the oath of 
neutrality, he waa found serving on a corumando.. 

Our forces in ^ Oraoge River Colouy have been ocoapled in mnouod* 
mg De Wet and Hr. Steyo, whose force was at Vredefort 00 Jidy at. and 
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hosted tb« Vul Ki7er on Augoftt 6 , foUomd by I^rd KitchecKr, Fiod* 
ins it bopelcM to nuke hii way eutwnrd with hie guns &nd wftggoas. he 
rocrosKd the Megalieiberg with a few meo Co the Orange River Colony. 

A force of over 4iOee Boers under General Priosloo eurrendered uncoa- 
didoaally to General Huocer at Haauwpori, near Bethlehem, on July 30. 

The gartlaon of Blands Ri*er, under Colonel Hore, consisting of Bush* 
men, Rhodesians, and Rhodeti&n Volunteers, having been hard pressed 
by the Boers, General Carrington attempted to relieve them with a small 
force, but bad to retire to Mafeking. The post was eventually relieved by 
Lord Kitchener on August 16. 

Lord Methuen has been employed lo clearing the country between 
Krugersdorp aod Rustenberg He dispersed the enemy at Oliphaat’s 
Kek with heavy loss. Ruitenberg, which was surrounded by the Boers, 
was thereby relieved, and Methuen aod Baden*?owe)l joined hands. 

. On August i6 General Bruce Hamilton captured at Winburg General 
Ollivier and his three sons. 

At the end of July Lord Roberts corotnenced to advance eastward on 
hCacbadodorp, General Bullet moved northward from Paardekop on 
August 7, the enemy under ChtUtlan Botha reciriog aod maiDtainlog a 
ruoning fight. Areerifocn was occupied on August 7, Klipparr Drift on 
the ptb, snd Smell on the sstb. 

A eombbed movement was made ^imst the co a oeo tt ated Boer com¬ 
mandos under Louis Botha on August sd. Qeaerai Pole-Carew oecu^d 
Belfast, where Lord Roberts proceeded and met Generals Pole^Carew, 
Bullet, and French. The advance reauUed in the capture of Hergendal, 
near Dal menu the rallway-suiion. The work fell entirely on General 
Puller's troops, who occupied Machndodorp on August sS. 'I'wo days 
later the Boers released over 1,700 British prisoners at Kooitgedacht. 

Lord Roberts has iuued a proclamation announcing the annexation of 
the Transveal to the British Colonies under the name of the Veal River 
Colony. Another ptocliinaiion was also issued on September g to the 
iahebitauu of the Orange River Colony reminding them that they are now 
enbjects of the Queen, snd warning them of the penalties which will be 
iaeurred by those who cooilnue in arms, especially those who bnve takeo 
tbe oath of submission. 

General French occupied Batberton on September 13, meeting with 
alight opposition. He released the British prisosere there, eg oScemand 
jp meo, and captured over too Boers. 

EX'President Kruger has lied to Lorenro Marques, where he is under 
tbe surveillance of the Portuguese autbotiUes, and Botha has been obliged 
to give over bis command to Viljoen on account of ilUbeallh. Mr. Sceyn 
has gone io tbe direction of Swaziland. 

Just before going to press the news bears evidence of the confusion and 
dismay that 1 m overtakeo the Boers. Thur operations are new conAoad 
to a coenparaCively limited stretch of country adjoining the Portuguese 
frontier, sad they are quite unable to effect a lodgment ODywhere. Heavy 
fighting is taking place at Komati Poort,aad tbe Portuguese have been 
bunying all their available troops to the frontier with the object of protect 
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iog thdr tenilory. It u rumoured that Vlljceri is desirous of sutrenderieg. 
The general 0|:wiOD is that Kruger’s flight signifies the speedf end of ihe 
war. 

Lord Kobens is expected to leave Pretoria for England on October 3. 
He will visit the bsitlefielda of Natal 00 his way home. 

WtST APRtCA.^^ir F. Hodgson, with 600 oauve soldiers under Major 
Morns, left Kumassi on June 93, and arrived without much opposition 
sate])' at Accra He left Captain Bishop and Mr. Ralph behiod, with 
rations suAtcient for three weeks. 

Colonel Willcoeka, who had been advancing to relieve the place, 
encountered many difficulties, such as fiooded rivers and want of transport. 
After several engagements with the enetny, he reached Bekwai on July 9, 
and relieved Kuraaui on July zg. 

A rebel force 5,000 strong was severely defeated by our troops under 
Major Reddoes on July 30, fifteen miles east of Doaipoassl Our iosses 
were four European officers and a sergeant, and thirty native soidien 
wounded 

Aloism _Rabah, the ex^Sultin of Borau, aod a former slave of 2 obehr 

Pasha, hu been killed In a struggle with the Preach, aided by Bornu 
refugees, at Kuili, on the Shari River. The French have placed Omar Ibts 
Ibrahim Omar on the Bornu throne. 

CAHAnA.«-PBrliament was prorogued on July s8, after a Session which 
was the longest but one in the history of the Dominion. Among the Acts 
paeisd wtfe a Copyright Act, an Act to perfect the Caoadiau bankiog 
lystea, the exteorion of the Brldsb prefhrenoe arifil aod a Coooiiatloo 
Act for the porpose of improvtog Che coodidoo oftheworida; clasees. 

The Governor •General has proceeded oa a three mooths’ tour in 
Western Canada, including the Yukon district. 

KKWVOVM&1.AND.—The revenue for the fiscal year ended June 30 «u 
$2,070,000, this being the largest ever received. 

As the Ministry persists in its refucal to permit Mr. Reid to transfer his 
railway concessions to a limited liability company, he proposes to convert 
his separate propertlea into separate cocnpanlea. 

The St Pierre fishery has been the worst for many years, and a recent 
storm has wrought great damage to the fishing fleet. Although the loss of 
life was small, over fifty veaiels were wrecked, and several are misauig, 

’AKVT8AI.A9IA.—The Federation Act reemved the Royal Aasent on 
July 9» It is entitled the Cocninonwealth of Atutrelia Conatiradon Aei>. 
63 and 64 Vicb, cap, is. The foinuU proclamation was publiebed on 
September 19. 

The Earl of Hopetoun has been appointed Ooveruor^Teoeral o( the 
Australian Comtaonwealih. 

The IXike aod Ouebess of York will vlut the Australasian Colofues next 
spring. His RoyiJ Highoess vriU bear Her Majesty’s CommiisloD to open 
in her name the first Session of the Federation Psiliament. This aonoaoc^ 
nest has excited great entbuaasm atnoug the people. 

ViCTOMA.‘^The yeafa reveuue amounted to betPg an 

crcaae of ;^6fi,7ys, as compared with die ptecedii^ year. 
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■ Australia.—L ait yw’i reveotie txatdtd chac of th« previous 

yev bf £ti$,o^ The revenue for the coming jeir is eetimetol ac 
•^8,869^000, or ;^8,ooo over last year. Under the expenditure, pro¬ 
vision is made for ;^io,ooo for the expense of the Sou'A African Con¬ 
tingents and local defences. 

Western Australia.— The revenue for the year ended June joUst 
amounted to ;^a.875,^95, against ;^a,A78,8ii for the previous year. 

The railway earnings for the same period amounted to 163,5 7 a, and 
the expenditure to ^i,7^9»5*o* 

QuESKSLAND.—Much taui has fallen over the droughMtticken part of 
Queensland! and the drought hti been completely broken up. 

Tasmania.— The Budget speech was delivered on July 18 in the House 
of Assembly. The Treasurer. Mr. Bird, dealt with the years iSpp, tpoo, 
and 2901. For 1899 the value of imports reached 789,0001 and the 
exports .^0,577,000. The total revenue was ;^944»000| and the ex¬ 
penditure ;^87iijoo. The revenue for the dnt half of 1900 reached 
^505,000 i the total for the year is expectad to attain £ r,040,000, 
and the expeoditure ;^9a8,ooo. The revenue for 1901 la estimated at 
^^1,048,000, and the expendituie at ;^973,ooo. The surplus for 1899, 
tpoo, and 1901, amouatug to ;^s58,ooo, will entirely extingutsh* Che 
deficieocy in the reresue and expAdituse eccouots, which six y^cs a§o 
amouuted to ;£455,ooo. .. 

New Zealand.— 4 tfr. T. Duncan hu been appdsted Mlsieter of Lands 
and Agriculture, in place of Mr. J. McKensie, who has retired on account 
of ill-health. 

For the past year, including a balance of ;^45)0cc from the previous 
year, the revenue over expenditure amounted to ^^605,000. I'he esti¬ 
mated expeoditure for the current year is ;^5!44t,oee, or ;^301,000 more 
than last year. The revenne is estimated at 488,000. A loan of 
j^i,ooo,ooo for public works Is aboot to be raised. 


Obituary .— The deaths bare been recorded duriog this quarter of the 
followingSir Chaiies Sargeo^ formerly Chief Justice in Bombay 
Major-General J. G. Harkness {Crimea, South Africa 1884-88, A%han 
an^aign 1878-80) ;—Major-Geoeral Sir 8. W. Jepbsoa, cs. {Afghan war 
1838-4S, Mahratta war 1844, China 1880) {—General T. OUliUn, lace 
kHadras Staff Corps (Rangoon <850) {—General J. Q. Co^aon, late 
Todlan Amy;—Major-General Sir ^bert Murdoch Smith, t.s., sL&iLa, 
Director of the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Axt {Director of 
Perrian Telegraphs from 1885 to [685 y—Captski H. W. K. Beyta, 
ft.M.A.| killed sear Tien tsin j—ledy Low, wifo of Lieotesaot-General 
Sir R. C tow, comcoandisg Bombay forces y—bCr. Cowa^ee Dinihai^ 
C.I.E., a prominent Paral of Bombay;-Raja Raaa Vurma, of Parpined, 
a membtf of the Travanoore famUy {—Hon. A. R. Dickey, e^Mlnister of 
Justice, Canada {—Mayor C. J. CodcburDi xst Belt. Royal Wanricksldre 
Regt {Egypt i88e. Kile expedition t 884-$5, Sudan);—M d« Kigafores, 
fomeriy Contr(^<r. Egyptian Finance: — CapOifs George Masa^, 
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and Royat West Kent Regt. (Cbitra^ Relief Force 1895) f—T. W. Barrow, 
Inspecior-GenenJ of Hospitals (Sind 1843, Southern Mahiatta war 2844, 
Concan caiDpaigo 1845, KafBi war 1859*53, Crimea) :^LieDteaaot- 
Colonel B. G. Humfrey, Ute Bombay Staff Corps (Afghan war t88o) 
Coloael A. N. PbilUps, late Indian Army (China)Colonel DoynOi 
formerly 4th Dragoon Guards (Chiiral) C. H. Ryall, East Africa 

Protectorate Police j^Major-General Sir Charles Walters D’Oyly (Gwalior 
and Mutiny campaigns) i-Ueuteoant-ColoDel Richard Tyrwiit, member 
of the Dominion House of Commooi j — Xieuteaant*CoIonel £. W. 
Chalmers, Indian Staff Corps, retired (Jowaki expedidon 1877, Afghan war 
1878-80, Burma 1886-88);—The Earl of Caran (Crimea, Canton 1856))— 
Rev. J. D. Osanner b.a., Bombay Ecclesiastical l^tablishmeDtMr. J. F. 
Vanreaen, PanjSb Pol ice;—lieu cenant-Colonel M. T. Lyde, Indian Staff 
Corpe, the Administrator of the Radhanput State (Zolu campaign 1879, 
Afghanistan 1S80);—Captain Stroata, 8ukLi.r.. and Mr. David OUphacU 
(both killed in the defence of the Legadoo at Pekiog)Sir Thomas 
McHwraith, X.C.U.G., Lun., formerly Premier and Colonial Secretary Of 
Queeoaland;—Rear-Admiral V. 0 . Inglefield (St-jeao d'Acre 1840)5— 
General J. R. McMulHn, Indian Staff Corps (Gwaller campaign 1843, 
Panjib 1848-49, Mutiny); —Captain D. ^ Younger, in South Affica 
(Chitral Relief Force, Titah 1897-98) 5—Mr. J. E. McMaster, the BrilUb 
Consul at Beira; —Deputy Inspector-General Rinao R. Siccama, r.n. 
(Straits of Malacca, Egypt 1882);—Captain G. P. Campbell, 25th Bengal 
ZnfizUry (Haaara aiMl Isa rat expedidons)}—Brigade-Surgeon T. Wrigbt 
(Crlmtt, Mutiny campaign, war 1878^) ^-^Arthur Jamas Grant, 

i.c-a, Deputy CommlwieMC in Che PaojCb 5—Major J. Ds Pre Srabaxon 
(Gambia)burgeon Lieuteaast-Coloo^ W. Wellington Lak e , at Sloem- 
fonieinLieuteaaoc-Ceneral Craven KUdesley DLciens, formerly Secce- 
tary, F.W.D. Indian Government 5—Lieutenaut-ColoDei A. K. Russell 
(^nd, New Zealand)Captain W. Closter, ist BatL Royal Irish Regt., in 
Soudi Africa (Hasara expedition z 888)/—Major-General N- H. Harris, 
late Royal Artillery (Crimea, Afghan war, 2879-80)7-^11. E FendaU 
Cunie, {gtb Sikhs (Malakand and Tirah operadons 1897-98); —Mr. 
Baynes, Magistrate of Gaya, British North Borneo,*—Mr. John 
member of the Bombay Council;—Sir Richard Wood. O.CM.o., C.B., late 
^mplomaric /^entand Consul-General to the Regency of Tunis ;—Gvgeoa- 
h£i^ W. Johoaton Stoart, late a5th Bombay Dl. (Mtidny);—UeuAeaii^ 
GeocqdBir W. Drysdale (Afghanistan 1839, Gwalior 1843, Sntlej r845-46, 
PaajSF9^8-49, Muricy) 7—Captain da la Poer Beresford, RiSe Brigade; 
—Major• 9 fteral F. J. Eliis, late Bengal Army (Matioy, Abya^a);— 
Surgeon-Geoend D. J. O'Callag^aa, late Honourable Ease India Com patty's 
Service (SudM, Oiina, Mutiny) ;—Major-G«a)eral C £. Oldershaw, C.&, 
S.A. (Crimea) 5—Dr. Jobs Anderson,•«.&., ll.d., etc., formerly Super- 
intendent of the Indian Museum, CaJouuaGeneral A A. Ba^y, 9 ,m 
(Paajffb campa47). 1848-49, Multan),—MajOr^Gemeial C. H. Blunt, 0.8^ 
Uie Beogal H.A (SuUej 1848, Panjib >848-49, Mutiny 1857-59) 

J. W. Gordon, kte IcuHan Staff Corpe (A^ao war i8So)l — Coloasl 
E H. D. Maephersoa (Cluny Maephenon) (Crimea and Mutiny caoi' 
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p4lgna)5:->4,, W. J. Wilson, DirectoM^^MTal of Reserrdri b Egypt i— 
Zis WliUiun Stokea, tn embent surgeon and coMultiog ruigfea to the 
forces in South Aftc* >—Depucy-Inspecto^Genaml J. B. St- Croix Oottc, 
r.^£. 9 .K., bte mb Hunws (CriniMi) General Sir John Mflbr Adye, 
ac.8., Colonel-Cofflajandant RA- (Crimea, Mudny cwiptign, Afghan 
Frontier, Bhutaa, Egypt i 38 a)Mijor-General J. Moore Graham, late 
Bengal Staff Corpa (ladUa Mutby, iuahai and DewuigW Mpedliioni); 
^ Colons G. Hnhert Parter, bte Gordon Ulghlaodera {A%ban war 
xg79-8o, Bw war r88i)j—The Hon. Sacmel Tomkinaon, of South 
Auttnl^ a vell'kaowA authority on ban^gy—T^e Sh4ikb>iil«lsbm, the 
supreme head of the Mubaaoatdan faidi fai Tuaia j—Coload G C Koory, 
late 8uA. (Crfm« and Indian Mutlrty) jCaptido R. S. D. Campbell, 
Southern Nigeria service j—Oeutenant J. A. Greer, 3rd Bart West India 
Regl, killed in action near Kumassi y—UeuteoanVGeoeral W. Ribcmao, 
Colonel Royal Munster Fueilier* (Crimea) j — Ueatenaat - Colonel 
Spreddey,*—The Rev. John Gorton, late Archdeacon of Madras 5--&r 
Saul Samuel, Bart,, ob., for mtr^ yean A^tGeneral for New 

South Wales; —CapUiu R- 0 . M. Doig, XM.Ui. (of Admiral Sir £. 
Seymonr^ Peking relief force) j—Captain C 0 . Browne, late a.*. (Crimea); 
—MajoT^encral R. H. TmeH, 0,1. (Indian Mutiny campaign i« 57 * 59 . 
N^al frontier, Egypt 1881, Sodan 1385)Mn Grattan Geary, editor and 
p Topriaitot of die Gtsswai; -^ l i e o rtm ant-Gacgat T. Rc»r late 
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